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Climbing  fixed  annual  interest  rates 
... reaching  8%*  in  the  final  year 

Once  in  a while  a financial  opportunity  arrives  that  provides 
some  attractive  benefits  - impressive  rates  of  interest  rising  each 
year,  the  ability'  to  plan  ahead  confidently  knowing  that  the 
rates  are  fixed  in  advance,  plus...  the  reassurance  of  the 
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Barclays  name.  With  Barclays  Three  Year 
( Offshore  Stepped  Kate  Savings  Bond  these 
% benefits  are  available  from  as  little  as  2,000. 

Withdrawals  are  not  permitted  during  the 
'fx  period  of  the  bond,  therefore  investors 
«/  should  only  commit  funds  that  do  not  need 
/ to  be  accessed. 

Hurry!  This  is  a limited  tissue. 


1 Complete  and  post  the  coupon 

Ivdi  X %J%XJ\Jvo  below  or  contact  us  today. 
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* These  rates  arc  for  the  Annuat'lferm  interest  option  and  arc  quoted  gross.  Cross  rate  Is  the  Interest  rate  paid 
without  deduction  of  tax.  Individuals  should  check  their  own  tax  situation'  aS' there  may  be  a potential  liability. 
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Latest  audited  ‘accounts  are  available  on  request. 
Barclays  Bank  Finance  Company  (Jersey)  Limited  Is 
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Labour  criticised 
as  Ulster  erupts 


Mayor  elect . . . Cffrdenas  celebrates  his  election  victory  in  Mexico  City’s  main  square  photo  Daniel agusar 

Mexico  City  falls  as  PRI  loses  its  grip 


Phil  Qunaon  In  Mexico  City 

MEXICO  took  a giant  leap 
towards  full-scale,  multi-party 
democracy  on  Tuesday  as  it  awoke 
to  the  realisation  that  the  once  all- 
powerful  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRI)  had  lost  not  only  control 
of  the  capital  city  but  also  its  major- 
ity in  the  lower  house  of  congress. 

Nine  years  to  the  day  after  the 
PRI  mounted  a huge  fraud  to  de- 
prive  him  of  the  presidency,  the 
veteran  leftwinger  Cuauhtemoc  Cdr- 
denas,  of  the  Party  Of  the  Democra- 
tic Revolution  (PRD),  celebrated  an 
equally  huge  victory. 

With  about  48  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  his 
PRI  rival,  Alfredo  del  Mazo,  Mr  Cffr- 
denas  becomes  the  first  mayor  of 
Mexiu)  City  to  be  directly  elected 
ty  the  capital's  inhabitants. 

‘It's  a triumph  for  democracy,  a 
tnumph  for  the  people  and  the  de- 
mocratic forces,1  after  a long  atrug- 
ddi>  8 Naming  Mi1  Cdrdenas  told  a 
PRD  victory  rally  in  the  Zdcalo, 

, Mexico  City's  vast  central  plaza  and 
I ye  acehe  of -many  PRD  protest 
I demonstrations  in  the  past  1 ! 


Nationally,  the  PRD  came  close  to 
challenging  the  conservative  Na- 
tional Action  Party  (PAN)  as  the 
country's  main  opposition.  The  PAN. 
however,  could  console  itself  with  the 
likelihood  of  winning  two  provincial 
governorships.  If  confirmed,  PAN 
would  control  six  out  of  31  states. 

The  most  significant  battle  was 
for  control  of  congress,  where  all 
500  seat9  In  the  lower  house  were  at 
stake.  By  early  Tuesday  it  was  clear 
that  the  PRI  had  lost  its  absolute 
majority  in  the  lower  house,  but  it 
remains  the  largest  single  party  and 
still  controls  the  senate. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury . .';  we  have  the  possibility  of  an 
active  chamber  lof  deputies],*  com- 
mented the  novelist  Carlos  Puentes. 
He  said  the  lower  house  “will  take 
initiatives,  instead  of  simply  receiv- 
ing initiatives  from  the  ejtecutive". 

Anticipating  a parliament  where 
laws  mil  be  passed  by  alliance  and 
consensus,  rattier  than  executive 
, fiat,  the  PAN’s  national  president, 
Felipe  Calderdn,  called  for  parties  to 
sign  a “governability  padt*.  Its  main 
objectives  would  be 'to  consolidate 
the  separation  of  powers  In  a- coun- 


try where  the  presidency  has  histor- 
ically been  dominant. 

The  PRI  chairman,  Humberto 
Roque  Villanueva,  sought  to  down- 
play the  party’s  devastating  setback 
by  pointing  out  that  it  remained  the 
largest  political  force.  Mr  del  Mazo 
and  the  president,  Ernesto  Zedillo, 
both  recognised  the  PRD  victory  in 
the  capital  well  before  the  count  was 
complete.  President  Zedillo  said  the 
country  had  taken  "an  irreversible, 
definitive  and  historic  step  towards 
democratic  normality". 

Election  observers  reported  only 
slight  irregularities,  although  sup- 
porters  of  the  Zapatista  guerrillas  in 
Chiapas  — who  boycotted  the  vote 
— - blocked  roads  and  wrecked  more 
; than  two  dozen  polling  stations. 

The  mid-term  elections  also  mark 
. the  beginning  of  the  race  for  the 
presidency  in  2000.  Well  before  the 
count  was  over,  PAN’s  contender  Vi- 
, cente  Fox  announced  that  his  cam-' 
, paign  would  begin  as  of  now. 

: Mr  Cdrdenas  was  equally  forth- 
right “We've  won  the  city  and  We're 
preparing  to  win  in  2000,"  he  said/' 

Aztec  Sphinx,  page  13 


Clinton  promotes  Internet  as  free-trade  zone 


Nicholas  Bannister 

i D RESIDENT  Bill  Clinton  has 
( °Poned  the  way  for  a.  huge  - 
;j’0°9tin  0100(1*0010  commerce  by 
' Jid  or  lining  his  determination  to 
j wc  the  Internet  Into  a “global  ' 
j'taB-trBde  zone”,  . , 

Lh  1 decision  could  pit  him 
IJgalnat  US  state  officials  and  . 
ili!Jr°Pean  authorities  whbsep 
Inf.1*  tod*11*  as  a.  new  source 
p revenue. 

PaJ^Clinton  promised  last  — • 


wetk  to  have  policies  on  privacy, 
patente  and  copyright  in  place 1 
within  a year  and  set  out  a •' 
13-point  plan  to  achieve  Ida 
goal;  including:  negotiation  of  ah  - 
international  agreement  making 
the  Internet  a tariff-free  zone  for  • 
the  sale  of  products  and1;  ■'  ‘ 

services;  federal  purchase  of1 
4 million  items'  Online;  in  order  - / 
to  bring  goVeriuiient  procure-  ' 
ment  Into  the  electronic  age; 
development  of  industry1  codes 
of  conduct  and  technology  tools  ■ 


! to  protect  privacy  online;  and 
j assurance  from  domestic  and 
! foreign  governments  that  no  hew 
I taxes  would  be' levied  on 
Internet  transactions.  ■ 

i Many  governments  are  1 
1 concerned  that  Internet  trading, 
which  takes  no  account  of 
nationalhoundarles  and  which 
is  virtually  impossible  to  police,  ■ 
would  result  in  a big  decline  In 
income  from  kales  taxes,  value  • 
j added  (axes  and  customs  duties. ' 
1 Ihtetfieftraderd  paying  - 


David  Sharrock 
and  Stuart  Millar 

THE  British  government  do- 
c'nlecl  iilmnst  lliri'i*  weeks 
sign  to  iillnw  tin*  rmilmvi-rsiiil 
Bmmcivc  Or.iiqn.  itfir;ule  )•>  go 
ahead  in  PorUitlnwii  last  weekend 
hivuusv  i(  was  "I hr  least  worst  up- 
liini",  iici'urxIiiiK  to  a confidential 
Northern  Ireland  (llfii't*  document. 

Ilii'  march,  which  passed  with  on  l 
incident  after  tlu*  police  and  army 
moved  into  n (*;ilhnlir  area  «»f  ihe 
city  In  clear  the  road  tvf  protestors, 
ltd  \r>  an  eruption  of  violence 
111  rough  out  Noithern  Inland  and 
sri  hack  Ihe  few  remaining  hopes  of 
peace  in  l lie  province. 

The  document  reveal**  Hint  the 
Northern  I rein  ltd  Secretary.  Mo 
Mowlam,  reached  a consensus  with 
the  chief  const  able  nf  the  Royal  Ul- 
ster Constabulary.  Ronnie  Flana- 
gan. supported  hy  the  army  and  the 
Parades  Commission,  that  llu*  Por- 
ladovm  Orange  parade  should  be  al- 
lowed through  the  mainly  Catholic 
Garvaghy  Road  if  no  local  agree- 
ment was  achieved. 

However.  Ms  Mowlam  insisted  on 
Tuesday  that  the  leaked  document 
was  purely  an  initial  consideration 
by  officials.  She  said  that  she  had 
worked  until  the  last  moment  to  find 
a “peaceful  accommodation"  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  and  had  not  en- 
dorsed the  document  “at  any  time". 

Reacting  to  Garvaghy  residents' 
accusations  that  she  had  betrayed 
them,  Ms  Mowlam  insisted:  “No 
one  has  been  betrayed."  But  that 
was  not  the  feeling  among  national- 
ists. A senior  SDLP  figure  put  It  suc- 
cinctly: “She  has  wrecked  any 
chance  there  was  left  of  rebuilding 
the  peace  process." 

While  the  document  makes  no 
mention  of  Mr  Flanagan’s  claim  that 
{ his  decision  to  let  the  march  go 
ahead  was  prompted  by  intelligence 
reports  indicating  that  loyalist  para-, 
militaries  would  kill  Catholics  if  the 
parade  was  banned,  the  death  of  an 
Ulster  Defence  Association  member 
on  Monday  night  was  another  indi- 
cator of  mounting  instability  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  loyalist  blew 
himself  up  wliite  handling  a bomb. 

; The  emergence  of  the  document 


virtually  no  tax  on  transactions 
would  also  hove  nn  unfair  coat 
. advantage  over  traditional  traders. 

However,  Mr  Clinton  is  under 
. pressure  to  toko  action  from 
American  business,  which  fears 
that  companies  based  in  other 
countries  could  steal  the  lead 
the  US  enjoys  In  tills  field  and 
begin  to  dominate  trading  on  the 
Internet.  : < > 

He  and  Wee  President  A1  Gore, 
endorsed  a presidential  task 
: force's  call  fdra  hands-off,  no- 
1 new-tflxes  approach  to  regulating 
; business  transactions  ou  the 
woridwfde  computer' detWbrk, 
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Mo  Mowlam:  credibility  dunm^vd 
with  nationalislH 

left  nationalist*  will)  further  duuhts 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  labour 
governments  approaches  ami  -is- 
sur.mcesln  recent  weeks 

Mennwhile  the  death  of  L'K-year- 
old  Brian  Morton,  believed  t>j  have 
been  a member  of  the  UDA.  indicalcs 
that  the  loyalist  ceasefire,  already 
under  pressure  from  continuing  IRA 
attacks  Including  the  double  mur- 
der of  RUC  officers  in  Lurgau,  Co 
Armagh,  last  month,  is  crumbling 
under  the  pressure  of  recent  events. 

With  the  marching  season  set  to 
reach  its  peak  at  the  weekend,  Ms 
Mowlam  appealed  to  Orangemen 
on  Monday  to  show  “generosity"  in 
the  dangerous  days  ahead. 

The  logic  of  last  Sunday's  events 
suggests  that  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land has  a price  after  all,  and  when 
two  opposing  forces  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled, that  necessarily  involves 
one  side  losing  out  to  the  other. 

Road  to  vlolonoe.  page  9 


PM  stages  coup 
In  Cambodia 

Che’s  body  found 
In  Bolivian  Jungle 

Sky  the  limit  for 
US  defence  sales 

Tory  sleaze: 

(Vs  official 

Hollywood  loses 
two  of  its  greats 
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Portugal 
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Hong  Kong:  a missed 
moment  to  say  sorry 
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V MATCHING  tlie  Hong  Kong 
lr  If  handing-over  ceremony.  I 
waited  expectantly  for  a word  of 
apology  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
for  the  actB  of  gangsterism  that  led 
to  the  signing  of  the  first  Sino- 
British  treaties  and  the  annexation 
of  Hong  Kong.  None  was  forthcom- 
ing. Nor  did  any  of  the  British 
speakers  or  television  commenta- 
tors remind  us  of  the  opium  trade 
into  China  in  the  mid-19th  century 
and  the  massive  profits  from  this 
trade  that  accrued  to  British  mer- 
chant houses,  some  of  the  most 
prestigious  names  in  Hong  Kong 
today. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
British  government  has  ever  apolo- 
gies for  these  acts.  Surely  what 
brings  about  reconciliation  and 
trust  (between  nations  as  much  as 
individuals)  is  mutual  penitence, 
confession  and  forgiveness.  And 
Britain,  despite  the  posture  of  moral 
superiority  it  now  assumes  over 
China,  has  a disgraceful  record  of 
aggression,  hypocrisy  and  the  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights.  For  | 
much  of  its  history,  Hong  Kong  was 
a gigantic  sweat-shop  with  no  labour 
unions,  primitive  labour  laws  and  a 
censored  media.  Even  today,  a huge 
chunk  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  is 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few 
I expatriate  and  local  tycoons. 

I When  the  British  draw  attention 
only  to  the  economic  success  of 
Hong  Kong,  speaking  of  its  “eco- 
nomic dynamism"  and  "stability", 
they  simply  mirror  the  cynical  prag- 
matism of  tile  Chinese  regime.  The 
latter  also  justifies  its  denial  of 
human  rights  by  pointing  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  social  “stabil- 
ity". 

There  are  people  like  myself  in 
Asia  who  believe  that  the  sanctity  of 


human  life,  the  defence  of  human 
freedoms  and  the  protection  of  the 
weak  and  the  vulnerable  are  what 
make  for  a just  society;  and  that 
these  are  more  fundamental  values 
than  a steadily  increasing  GNP.  Yet 
our  voice  is  greatly  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  those  in  the  West  who 
also  profess  these  values  faij  to 
apply  them  to  their  nations'  dealings 
with  our  nations.  "Free  trade"  and 
“open  markets"  — the  rhetoric  of 
the  opium  wars  — • continue  to  be 
imposed  indiscriminately  by  West- 
ern powers  through  such  institu- 
tions as  the  World  Bank,  overriding 
representative  governments  and  the 
grass-roots  democracies  that  the 
West  professes  to  stand  for.  Hi-tech 
armaments,  tobacco  and  pornogra- 
phy continue  to  be  among  the  mqjor 
exports  of  the  West  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  restoration  of  Hong  Kong  to 
China  could  have  been  an  opportu- 
nity for  British  (and  American) 
moral  self-scrutiny.  That  would  have 
encouraged  the  defenders  of  human 
rights  in  Asia  far  more  than  any 
jingoistic  China-bashing. 

(Dr)  Vinoth  Ramachandra, 
Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 


\ A/E  LEARN  from  Ian  Black's  in- 
V V teresting  article  (Britain  finds 
It  hard  to  shake  off  DTs,  June  29) 
that  including  three  desert  islands, 
even  after  July  1 Britain  has  13  De- 
pendent Territories.  But  the  real 
issue  of  the  return  of  Hong  Kong  is 
not  Britain’s  shrinking  empire,  but 
China’s  obdurate  and  fixed  one  — 
for  make  no  mistake,  the  People's 
Republic  is  an  empire.  It  is  relevant 
in  this  regard  that  the  name  of  the 
ill-famed  Tiananmen,  usually  trans- 
lated as  Gate  of  Heavenly  Peace,  is 
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more  accurately  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish as  Gate  of  Imperial  Pacification: 
what  is  not  pacified  is  destroyed,  as 
we  saw.  In  China's  principal 
colonies,  Tibet  and  Turkestan 
(which  put  to  shame  in  size  and  des- 
titution even  the  worst  of  Britain's 
last  polka  dots),  people  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  this. 

Tiinon  Screech, 

Gakushuin  University,  Tokyo,  Japan 


A IEW  ZEALANDERS  do  not  kow- 
/ V tow  to  anybody  (Hong  Kong: 
the  endgame,  June  22).  Being  realis- 
tic is  surely  preferable  to  acting  like 
a spoilt  brat  whose  new  toy  has 
been  taken  away. 

However,  It  will  certainly  be  a dif- 
ferent story,  if  tite  SAR  Legislature 
decide  to  treat  Hong  Kong  residents 
with  British  passports  as  shabbily 
as  British  governments  have  treated 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  wishing  to  re- 
side in  Britain. 

Peter  Watson, 

Riwaka  Valley,  New  Zealand 


Canada  faces 
a stable  future 

CHARLES  KRAUTHAMMER  is 
kind  in  describing  Canada  as 
“well  ordered  and  civil"  (Learning 
the  Lessons  From  Canada’s  Frac- 
ture, June  15).  However,  he  needs 
help  with  his  analysis  of  the  state  of 
our  union.  Canadians  are  fortunate 
to  have  more  choices  politically 
than  just  an  elephant  and  a donkey. 

Although  the  Reform  Party  holds 
strength  in  the  west,  almost  all  of 
that  is  in  Alberta  and  British  Colum- 
bia, not  Saskatchewan  or  Manitoba. 
The  Tories  ("Progressive  Conserva- 
tives" — a Canadian  oxymoron) 
rule  in  Atlantic  Canada,  and  com- 
bined with  tlie  re-emerged  New  De- 
mocratic Party  can  hardly  be 
written  off  as  "feeble".  In  Quebec, 
although  the  Bloc  Qu6b6cois  still 
predominates,  voter  support  lias  de- 
creased. 

Canada's  future  has  Ub  uncertain- 
ties, but  the  Canadian  identity  is 
sensible,  tolerant,  caring,  peaceful, 
courteous  and  moderate  to  the 
point  that  our  national  image  to 
some  others  is  boring.  Our  national 
debt  is  decreasing.  Our  citizens  are 
universally  insured  for  their  incdicnl 
needs  in  a still  excellent  health  care 
system. 

Air  and  water  quality  In  and 
around  most  of  our  cities  1b  improv- 
ing. For  four  years  in  a row,  the 
United  Nations  has  suggested  that 
Canada  is  the  most  desirable  place 
to  live  on  tlie  planet  Canada  is  no 
Xanadu,  but  there  is  no  impending 
implosion,  just  periodic  sucking 
noises  from  media  vacuity,  and 
some  occasional  gentle  thunder, 
which  will  pass. 

Philip  F Hall, 

Manitoba,  Canada 


among  a deluge  printed  in  the 
American  media  In  highlight  (he  ills 
of  “paying  the  price  to  maintain  . . . 
equality".  'Hie  thrust  of  the  article, 
let  it  be  understood,  is  part  of  an 
agenda  in  many  news  corporations 
that  even  journalists  of  integrity  are 
so  much  embedded  in,  (hey  hardly 
notice  how  much  they  now  low  the 
corporate  line.  Whether  the  picture 
of  Japan  is  true  or  not,  the  render  is 
obliged  to  take  it  in  that,  "if  it  is  to 
. . . remain  competitive,  Japan  will 
have  to  adopt  reforms  that  will  cre- 
ate an  income  gap  more  like  that  of 
other  rich  trading  nations".  Note  the 
liberal  use  of  the  word  “rich"  here, 
and  understand  that  those  who  are 
not  full-fledged  members  of  "rich 
nations",  who  do  not  receive  the 
benefits  of  (he  trickle-down,  hardly 
matter. 

When  Japan  finally  gels  the  mes- 
sage like  the  rest  of  us,  and  allows 
“market  forces  to  work  more 
freely",  it  will  at  last  conjoin  with 
those  civilised  nations,  of  which  the 
United  States  can  be  upheld  as  the 
supreme  example,  where  market 
forces  blow  as  freely  as  the  wind 
and  tide,  while  inner  cities  rot 
through  to  the  core. 

By  that  time,  well-meaning  men 
of  “liberal"  conscience  such  as  Sulli- 
van will  no  doubt  be  wringing  their 
hands,  as  they  du  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica, at  the  sad  inevitability,  while 
"many  observer"  will  be  quoted  to 
tell  us  that  the  government  "cannot 
continue  to  subsidise  the  poor" ...  if 
that  is,  to  paraphrase  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  “fittest"  are  them- 
selves able  to  survive  that  long. 
Stephen  Douglas , 

Hyogo -km,  Japan 


KEVIN  SULU VAN’S  article  sad- 
dens and  frustrates  me.  Why 
are  social  programmes  which  help 
disadvantaged  people  considered 
old-fashioned  and  ill-advised?  A so- 
ciety surely  grows  and  matures 
more  by  sharing  rather  than  by 
hoarding,  and  by  love  and  compas- 
sion more  than  by  greed.  Where  are 
wc  heading  with  our  egocentric  in- 
securities? 

A K Helium, 

Sherwood  Park,  Alberta.  Canada 


HIV  and  the  risk 
to  the  unborn 
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Majority  rule  without  vm- 

ity  rights  seems  to  hare  an! 
triumphed  in  Northern  faty! 
with  the  British  government  ak 
ing  tlie  Drumcree  march.  So* 
tlie  role  of  the  police  and  army#*  ! 
maintain  law  and  order  ratheriu  f 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
lion? 

In  Cambodia  we  see  the  impart 
factions  intent  on  domination  nte 
than  co-operation.  While  the  Dim. 
cree  march  was  proceeding,  PJukc 
Penh  residents  were  sheltering 
their  homes  or  fleeing  the  dty  e 
these  political  factions  fought  ad 
other. 

Geoffrey  Coyne, 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia 


Elaine  showalter  Qum? 

asks  “why  so  many  inlefc 


Cambodia  troops 
loot  ravaged  city 


L_  asks  “why  so  many  inldlip 
people  . . . refuse  to  abandon  lha 
’general  loyalty*  to  Freud’.  Forib 
same  reason  probably  that  son- 
refuse  to  abandon  their  genenlb 
ally  to  astrology  or  Catholicism 
whatever:  the  need  for  solaced® 
titude  somewhere. 

Bernard  Delfendahl, 

La  Roques  sur  Pemes,  Franct 


TONY  BLAIR  warns  Sinn  Ft 
once  more  that  “tlie  settles 
train  is  leaving".  Meanwhile  - 
Clinton  cautions  that  “the  b:  - 
leaving".  Could  this  be  an  argior 
for  an  integrated  transports^ 
Chris  Kennedy, 

Handjorth,  Oieshire 


IF  YOU  remain  puzzled  * 
/ Jonathan  Aitken  needed 
up  his  slay  at  the  Rib:  beyond  !•- 
pk?  excuse,  I continue  to 
why  tile  man  whose  biognjwP 
wrote,  Richard  Nixon,  newt 
strayed  the  incriminating  WaWP 
tapes  with  a simple  excuse  aw1 
malfunctioning  recording  syS® 
Richard  Herbert. 

Leeds 


I that  we  . . . should  nwtfj* 
loose  in  charge  of  a boat  safl 
Evans  (Broad  appeals, 
don’t  know  about  that,  but  da 
ous  to  1 that  him  and  her  kW®’ 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruco 
In  Phnom  Penh 

PHNOM  PENH  became  a rob- 
bers’ paradise  on  Monday 
with  triumphant  soldiers  of 
the  second  prime  minister,  Hun 
Sen,  leading  tlie  charge  while  televi- 
sion endlessly  replayed  a long  state- 
ment by  their  boss  justifying  his 
coup  last  weekend. 

The  fighting  erupted  when  Hun 
Sen  unleashed  an  operation  which 
he  claimed  was  meant  to  stabilise 
Cambodia  by  mopping  up  Illicit 
weapon  stores,  curbing  illegal  troop 
movements  and  preventing  Khmer 
Rouge  forces  being  brought  into  the 
capital. 

The  charred  bodies  of  at  least  10 
soldiers  still  lay  in  bullet-riddled  ve- 
hicles outside  the  home  of  a royalist 
general,  as  macabre  evidence  of  the 
bitter  fighting  unleashed  by  his 
putsch  against  the  first  prime  minis- 

Iter,  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh. 

But  the  fighting  was  not  all  one- 
sided. The  corpses  of  four  of  Hun 
Sen’s  soldiers  lay  outside  a temple, 
one  bound  and  gagged.  The  bodies 
of  two  other  soldiers  lay  by  the  side 
of  the  main  road  to  the  airport, 
abandoned  like  the  three  burnt-out 
tanks  scattered  nearby. 

Their  comrades-in-arms  clearly 
had  a more  rewarding  mission  on 
their  minds.  Tlie  death  toll  has  risen 
to  32,  military  and  civilian,  and 
seems  certain  to  rise.  But  free  enter- 
prise was  the  name  of  the  game  on 
Monday,  not  brooding  on  the  price 
of  the  coup. 

Sporadic  gunfire  crackled  around 
the  city,  but  with  Phnom  Penh 
firmly  in  the  grip  of  Hun  Sen‘9 
troops,  military  lorries  were 
hurtling  away  from  the  airport  laden 
with  everything  from  furniture  to 
motorcycles. 

Military  transports  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  task.  Soldiers  com- 
mandeered an  airport  bus  bearing 
the  logo  of  the  national  airline  while 
others  emerged  on  motorcycles 
under  tow,  bringing  trade  to  nearby 
repair  shops. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  genesis  to 
boost  the  image  of  the  new-look 
government  Hun  Sen,  aged  49,  was 


seeking  to  sell  to  local  and  interna- 
tional opinion.  Hour  after  hour,  tele- 
vision showed  him  in  the  uniform  of 
a four-star  general,  denigrating  his 
erstwhile  co-prime  minister  as  “the 
traitor  Ranariddh”. 

An  offer  of  mediation  by  King 
Norodom  Sihanouk  had  come  “too 
late”,  Hun  Sen  said,  "because  Ra- 
nariddh is  illegal  and  a criminal  and 
the  Phnom  Penh  court  is  preparing 
to  charge  him". 

This  was  not  a coup,  he  insisted, 
adding  that  he  was  not  seeking  to 
become  first  prime  minister,  a job 
assigned  to  the  royalist  Fundnpec 
party  after  it  won  a majority  in  1993 
elections.  He  was  willing  to  work 
with  anyone  Fundnpec  selected  for 
the  job— except  Prince  Ranariddh. 

This  is  a coup  d'itat  and  as  coup 
organisers  do,  he  is  scrambling 
around  for  some  legitimacy,"  a 
Western  analyst  said.  "The  only 
question  left  is  whether  the  interna- 
tional community  will  fall  for  it." 

Prince  Ranariddh,  who  is  in 
France,  is  embarking  on  an  interna- 
tional odyssey  to  try  to  ensure  it 
does  not.  He  was  due  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac  this  week  and 
plans  to  travel  to  Washington  before 
setting  off  on  a tour  of  Southeast 
Asian  capitals. 

His  former  followers  in  Phnom 
Penh,  however,  seemed  willing  to 
ease  Hun  Son’s  task.  Several  went 
surreptitiously  to  Fundnpec  mem- 
bers’ houses  to  see  who  would 
agree  to  what  with  the  new  leader  of 
Cambodia. 

Resistance  came  mainly  from 
hardline  military  leaders.  The  top 
royalist  commander,  General  Nhek 
Bunchhay,  apparently  managed  to 
escape  to  the  provinces.  One  of  his 
old  comrades  was  said  to  be  rallying 
loyalist  forces  in  the  northwest,  long 
regarded  by  Fundnpec  as  a possible 
fail-back  position.  They  may  yet 
prove  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the 
Phnom  Penh  government,  particu- 
larly if  they  link  with  former  anti- 
Hun  Sen  allies  in  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

But  Prince  Ranariddh,  whose 
weak  leadership  has  been  a key  con- 
tributory factor  to  Cambodia’s  insta- 
bility, may  find  he  has  few  firm 
friends  abroad,  despite  coming  to 


Residents  of  Phnom  Penh  flee  fighting  between  troops  loyul  to  the 
rival  prime  ministers  photograph  rchard  voqel 


power  in  an  election  that  cost  the 
United  Nations  $2  billion. 

Western  governments  have  re- 
mained ominously  silent  in  the  face 
of  Hen  Sen's  violent  seizure  of 
power  and  the  large  number  of  lives 
sacrificed  to  achieve  it. 

Governments  of  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  met  on 
Monday  to  consider  developments 
in  a country  they  are  due  to  admit  to 
their  club  later  this  month.  The 
group  may  choose  to  overlook  Its 
role  in  bringing  Prince  Ranariddh  to 
power  if  it  believes  Hun  Sen  can  sta- 
bilise the  country  for  business. 

Not  that  his  ambition  has  bene- 
fited business  much  in  recent  days. 
Looters  stripped  petrol  stations 
along  the  road  to  the  airport  of 
every  fitting,  down  to  the  petrol  : 
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The  dirty  secrets 
of  rich  nations 

I READ  with  some  interest  Paul 
/ Callomon's  letter  (June  22)  in  re- 
sponse to  Kevin  Sullivan  (Cost  of. 
Economic  Equality  Questioned, 
June  8) . First,  while  there  is  truth  in 
both  viewpoints  — that  income  lev- 
els are  more  equal  In  Japan  than,  in 
i most  industrialised  countries,  but 


A MIKE  KELLY  reports  that  an 
I VI  HIV-infected  pregnant  woman 
“had  an  abortion  when  tests  re-  Here  in  Brooklyn,  mayw 
vealed  that  tlie  unborn  child  was  Brian  A Jones, 

HIV  positive"  (Aids  woman  speaks  Brooklyn,  New  York,  uw 
of  fateful  affair,  June  1).  It  is  impon-  — - — 

tant  to  note  that  since  unborn  chil- 
dren of  HIV-infected  women  carry 
their  mother's  antibodies,  standard 
tests  are  unable  to  detect  whether 
transmission  of  HIV  infection  to  an 
unborn  child  has  occurred.  This 
only  becomes  clear  after  childbirth. 

In  industrialised  countries  stud- 
ies have  Bhown  that,  on  average,  for 
every  100  HIV-infected  pregnant 
women,  between  10  and  25  transmit 
infection  to  their  child,  either  before 
or  at  birth.  It  is  not  possible  to  pre- 
dict, with  certainty,  which  women 
will  transmit  infection. 

Some  factors  may  reduce  the 
probability  of  transmission,  includ- 
ing birth  by  caesarean  section  and  a 
shortened  period  of  breastfeeding. 

Recent  studies  have  shown,  that 
drugs  taken  during  pregnancy, 

! which  reduce  the  level  of  HIV  In  the 


UU3  LU  * Ulin  Qf  JlOP  — " . ” ■ — 

Lockerbie  inquiry  reopened  UN  reform  resisted 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 
Wdlan  Black  In  London 


. _ . . ' j with  b#  ft  ERMANY  has  reopened  its  in- 

AS  £.  /feeds*  ^yestlgation  into  the  Lockerbie 
ankles  and  a thesis  ^ bombing  because  of  allegations  - 
was  devastated  w ^ i of  which  are  being  withheld 

Lea**;  from  Scottish  authorities  - by  a 

hooka  TunP  IS).  SiIOUaU  SfTitrtr  j_x_h« _ _ i # . 


Weakly”? 

Christopher  Chevalier, 

Honiara.  Solomon  Islonts 


on  the  other  hand  much  of  Japan's  , woman's  body  fluids,  can  also  re- 


poverty and  social  ills  are  hidden  — 
the  argument  is  largely  superfluous 
to  the  real  issue. 

Sullivan's  article  is  but  one  more 


duce  the  likelihood  of  transmission. 
(Dr)  Noah  Jamie  Robinson, 

ANRS  Fellow  in  Aids  Research, 
Paris,  France 


“r  cUmiifi  I auuionnes  — ay  a 

backs  June  1®.  Should  senior  Tehran  Intelligence  defector 
stimulants,  give  up  00  *h°  blames  Iran  and  not  Libya  for 

just  accept  being  »•  r mshgatmg  the  1988  outrage. 
Weakly"?  __  _ » a , claims  contradict  the 

j^Io-American  case  against  two 
n“^stodfcted  in  Scotland  and  the 
Wed  States  for  the  explosion  that 
wned  a PanAm  jumbo  jet  over 
^Jthera  Scotland,  killing  270  people. 
I'hM  ,man  Investigators  are 
,.naer  orders  not  to  give  details  of 
ino  n?w  !e8tirr,ony  to  those  mount- 
Loc,kerbie  prosecution  in  Scot- 
•»nd  and  the  US;  according  to 
rid  ays  edition  of  the  weekly 
^magazine,  Der  Spiegel.  • 
German  stance,  the 
Says' longstanding  dls- 
^ements  over  the  Lockerbie  plot 
^ferences  between  Bonn  and 


Washington  on  policy  towards  Iran. 
It  quotes  a German  investigator  as 
saying  that  the  material  would  be  re- 
leased only  when  it  had  been  folly 
checked,  probably  in  the  autumn. 

Abolhassem  Mesbahi,  aged  39, 
the  Iranian  intelligence  defector 
who  was  also  an  aide  to  former 
President  Ali  Hashemi  Rafeanjani, 
has  told  German  investigators  dur- 
ing lengthy  debriefings  that  Iran 
was  behind  the  terrorist  bomb,  Der 
Spiegel  reports. 

United  Nations  sanctions  were 
imposed  on  Libya  because  of  US 
and  British  contentions  that  Tripoli 
masterminded  the  attack,  But  Mr 
Mesbahi  says  that  Iran  ordered  and 
organised  the  downing  of  PanAm 
flight  103  to  America  from  Frankfort 
via  London's  Heathrow  airport  in 
reprisal  for  tlie  US  downing  of  a 
civilian  Iranian  aircraft  five  months 
before  the  Lockerbie  atrocity.  ' 

- Mr  Mesbahi,  Who  fled  tor  Europe 
from  Iran  in  1995;  is  regarded  as  a 
credible  and  senior  Iranian  source 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  11 


Mark'ftan  In  New  York 

PROSPECTS  for  an  overhaul  of 
the  United  Nations'  humanitar- 
ian and  development  agencies  look 
bleak  as  the  secretary  general,  Kofi 
Annan,  meets  fierce  opposition 
from  department  heads  unwilling  to 
yield  control  over  their  fiefdoms, 

Mr  Annan  is  to  unveil  hfo  propos- 
als to  the  General  Assembly  next 
week,  but  his  reform  team  has  failed 
to  forge  consensus  among  key 
players,  leaving  him  in  a difficult  po- 
sition. A proposal  to  create  a co- 
ordinated development  group 
composed  of  the  UN  Development 
Programme,  the  UN  Fund  for  Popu- 
lation Activities,  the  UN  Children's 
Fluid  and  the  economic  depart- 
ments of  the  UN  Secretariat  has 
been  gutted,  and  reform  of  UN  hu- 
manitarian activities  has  been 
stymied.  1 ' 

Opposition  to  the  reform  effort 
boiled  over  at  a meeting  this  month. 
The  meeting  turned  Into  a shouting 
match  as  Maurice  Strong,  the  Cana- 
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SOJOURNER,  a robot  rover 
atop  the  US  Pathfinder  craft 
that  landed  on  Mars,  has  begun 
Its  probe  of  the  planet. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 

CHINA  and  Russia  have 
become  the  world’s  leading 
suppliers  of  the  technologies  of 
mass  destruction,  according  to 
the  CIA  In  a report  to  Congress. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 

A COMMISSION  Investigating 
Canada's  worst  military 
scandal  concluded  that  senior 
officers  had  lied  and  nttempted 
to  cover  up  (he  killing  of  a 
Somali  civilian  in  1993. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 

A SPANISH  prison  officer, 

Joa6  Antn n in  Ortega,  was 
freed  by  police  after  being  hold  in 
a tiny  bunker  far  522  days  by  the 
Basque  separatist  group  ETA. 

PHILIPPE  Slguin,  the  former 
national  assembly  leader 
who  led  French  opposition  In  the 
Maastricht  treaty,  was  elected 
president  of  the  (Inullist  RPR  to 
replace  Alain  Jupp£. 

A JUDGE  In  Karachi  charged 
Asif  Zardari,  husband  of 
Pakistan's  ex-prime  minister, 
Benazir  Bhutto,  with  ordering  the 
murder  of  her  estranged  brother. 

ENRIQUE Gorrian&n, a left- 
wing  rebel  and  the  self-pro- 
claimed assassin  of  Nicaragua’s 
deposed  dictator,  Anastasio 
Somoza,  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison  for  lead- 
ing an  assault  on  an  Argentine 
army  base  that  killed  39  people. 

THE  UN  secretary-general, 
Kofi  Annan,  la  to  organise  a 
new  mission  to  investigate  mas- 
sacres in  Congo  (formerly  Zaire), 
a move  that  human  rights  groups 
Bay  gives  in  to  President  Kabila's 
objections  to  the  original  mission. 

ABOUT  $12  million  from  a 
fund  set  up  by  Swls9  banks 
and  firms  will  go  immediately  to 
needy  Holocaust  victims  In  east- 
ern Europe. 


VALERY  SINTSOV,  a former 
top  Russian  defence 
Industry  official  was  convicted  of 
spying  for  Britain  and  sentenced 
to  10  years  In  a high-security 
prison  camp,  Itar-Tass  news 
agency  reported. 


Hollywood  mourned  the 
passing  of  two  of  hs  greatest 
stars  — actors  James  Stewurt, 
aged  80,  and  Robert  MJtchum, 
aged  69  — who  died  within  two 
days  of  each  other. 

Obituaries,  page  28 


Duncan  walker,  a British 

radiologist  working  in 
Brisbane,  has  been  granted  per- 
manent residence  in  Australia  - 

after  being  initially  refused  be- 
cause his  two-year-old  daughter 
has  cerebral  pal&y. 


pumps.  Behind  the  gates  of  the 
Cambodia  garment  factory,  soldiers 
helped  themselves. 

Cambodia  has  paid  a much 
higher  price  for  the  coup  at  Phnom 
Penh  airport,  reduced  by  rockets 
and  robbers  to  a rubbish  tip  of 
smashed  plate  glass  and  debris. 

"Hello  mister,"  said  a soldier 
brandishing  a bottle  of  Jim  Beam  as 
a colleague  wrestled  a desk  on  to  a 
motorcycle-drawn  cart  and  a third 
slung  bags  fell  of  Japan  ese-Iangu  age 
books  on  his  motorbike. 

They  were  latecomers.  Looters  had 
long  since  ransacked  the  terminals, 
malting  off  with  computers,  tele- 
phones, even  weighing  machines.  Of- 
ficials claim  the  airport  will  be  open 
to  flights  in  a day  or  two,  but  airline 
staff  believe  it  could  take  a week. 


dian  leading  the  reform  effort,  was 
attacked  by  Nails  Sadiq,  the  head  of 
UNFPA,  and  Carol  Bellamy,  the 
head  of  UniceL 

“It  was  a very  nasty  meeting.  Peo- 
ple were  shouting  at  each  other. 
Therefore  we  have  been  obliged  to 
find  tiie  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor," said  one  UN  official.  This  all 
started  with  so  much  expectation 
and,  if  there  is  no  substantive 
change,  governments  will  be  quite 
disappointed.  People  will  think  that 
the  UN  cannot  reform  itself" 

The  US  will  be  watching  to  see 
what  emerges  from  the  current  UN 
reform  effort.  The  Clinton  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  have  agreed  a 
plan  to  pay  $819  million  in  arrears  to 
the  UN  over  the  next  tliree  years  — 
but  only  If  the  UN  lias  undertaken 
significant  reform,  cutting  expendi- 
ture and  reducing  the  US  share  of 
Its  budget.  In  the  absence  of 
consensus  on  how  to  proceed  oil 
reform,  Mr  Annan  will  this  weekend 
study  the  various  options-  before 
him. 
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Nato  tries  to  paper 
over  the  cracks 
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Ian  Black  In  Madrid 
and  David  Falrhall 

SEEKING  to  head  off  a damag- 
ing public  row  on  the 
question  of  eastwards  en- 
largement, top  Nato  diplomats  met 
on  Monday  to  try  to  reach  agree- 
ment before  membership  invitations 
were  expected  to  be  issued  to  for- 
mer communist  countries  at  Tues- 
day's Madrid  summit. 

As  President  Bill  Clinton,  Tony 
Blair  and  oilier  leaders  arrived  in 
the  Spanish  capital  under  heavy 
security,  political  directors  from  the 
alliance’s  16  members  were  ham- 
mering out  an  acceptable  way  of 
wording  the  agreement  to  defuse 
the  Looming  internal  crisis  over 
expansion. 

This  would  mean  making  clear 
that  the  invitations  were  only  the 
start  of  a process  that  could  eventu- 
ally include  other  aspiring  Nato 
members  from  the  old  Warsaw  Pact 
and  beyond. 

The  row  stems  from  Mr  Clinton's 
insistence  that  only  three  new  mem- 
bers — Poland,  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic  — should  join.  "I 
believe  that  the  consensus  decision 
will  be  for  three,  but  I hope  and  be- 
lieve there  will  be  a clear  message 
that  the  door  to  Nato  remains 
open,"  said  the  United  Stales  presi- 
dent. who  flew  in  from  a weekend 
break  with  King  Juan  Carlos  in 
Majorca. 

France.  Italy,  and  several  other 
countries  are  smarting  over  high- 
handed US  behaviour  and  would 
like  Romania  and  Slovenia  to  be  in- 
cluded. Diplomats  were  braced  for 
angry  words  from  the  French  presi- 
dent, Jacques  Chirac,  who  lias 
frozen  an  earlier  decision  to  rejoin 
the  Nato  military  structure  that 
President  de  Gaulle  left  in  1966. 
Britain  is  trying  to  bridge  the  yawn- 
ing gap  between  France  and  the  US. 

However,  if  membership  of  Nato 
were  based  on  military  competence, 
the  alliance  would  be  inviting  Roma- 
nia and  Slovenia  to  join  instead  of 
Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic. 

The  alliance's  military  assess- 
ments uphold  Poland's  candidacy  — 
with  reservations  — but  are  critical 
of  the  other  two  countries  making 
up  die  first  group  of  east  European 
members. 

Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic 
have  been  condemned  as  “thor- 
oughly incompetent”  in  Nato'a  con- 
fidential military  assessment. 

Contrary  to  declarations  by  West- 
ern political  leaders  that  new  mem- 
bers must  contribute  to  the 
alliance's  security  as  well  as  benefit 
from  it,  il  will  take  many  years  to 
transform  remnants  of  the  former 


Soviet-led  forces  into  effective  Nato 
units. 

Tlie  best  the  apathetic  Czech  and 
Hungarian  forces  could  currently 
manage  is  a couple  of  battalions 
apiece  and  a handful  of  fighter  air- 
craft. 

The  Polish  army,  with  a proud 
military  tradition,  could  do  a lot  bet- 
ter than  that  But  like  its  Czech  and 
Hungarian  counterparts,  it  still  suf- 
fers from  decades  of  enforced  sub- 
servience to  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact's  Soviet-dominated  command 
structure. 

Barracks  and  airfields  are  in  the 
wrong  places,  laid  out  to  defend 
against  Nato  attack  or  support  an 
invasion  of  western  Europe.  War- 
saw Pact  armies  became  bloated 
with  middle-ranking  officers  but 
desperately  short  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  the  experienced 
sergeants  and  corporals  who  form 
the  backbone  of  Nato  units. 

All  this  makes  the  radical  reform 
that  all  three  countries'  armed 
forces  need  extremely  difficult. 
Token  moves  to  demonstrate  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  armed  forces  by 
putting  civilians  at  the  head  of  their 
defence  ministries  have  not  ad- 
dressed the  underlying  problems. 

Cash  to  pay  off  redundant  offi- 
cers, relocate  bases  and  purchase 
Nato-compatible  equipment  is  in 
short  supply,  and  much  of  what 
there  is  may  well  be  squandered  on 
new  combat  aircraft  and  other  ex- 
pensive kit  that  Western  arms 
manufacturers  are  rushing  to  sell. 

Meanwhile  a US-European  clash 
over  the  sensitive  question  of  the 
three  Baltic  states  — and  former 
Soviet  republics  — - is  increasingly 
likely  with  the  US  secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright,  flying  to  Lithua- 
nia after  the  summit,  and  Mr  Clinton 
travelling  on  to  Poland  and  Romania. 

“We  would  hope  that  both  in  the 
communique  and  also  in  what  is 
said  by  individual  leaders  in  Madrid 
there  would  be  a very  strong  signal 
that  the  Baltic  states  are  eligible  and 
that  they  will  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue their  aspirations  for  member- 
ship.” said  a US  source. 

Nato  says  enlargement  will  for- 
mally end  the  division  of  Europe 
that  was  initialled  after  the  second 
world  war  by  Churchill.  Stalin  and 
Roosevelt  at  Yalta  in  Crimea. 

The  process  requires  careful 
management  because  of  Russia's 
objections  — despite  the  special 
charter  it  signed  with  Nato  in  May. 
President  Yeltsin,  conspicuously,  is 
not  coming  to  Madrid.  Critics  warn 
tli  at  Nato  may  be  in  danger  of  creat- 
ing new  divisions. 

Comment!  page  12 


Curbs  baffle  Botswana  press 


David  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 

ONE  of  Africa's  wealthiest  and 
seemingly  most  contented 
countries,  the  former  British  protec- 
torate of  Botswana,  is  building  a 
reputation  for  eccentric  governance 
— most  recently  by  threatening  to 
clamp  down  on  the  press. 

International  media  watchdogs 
have  protested  to  the  president, 
Quett  Masirc,  against  draconian  leg- 
islation expected  to  be  considered 
by  his  cabinet  this  week  which 


PRIESTS  in  Nairobi  fled  on 
Monday  as  police  fired  tear 
gas  to  break  up  protest  rallies 
across  Kenya. 

Officers  used  live  ammunition 
and  tear  gas  and  clubbed 
demonstrators  who  defied  a ban 
and  gathered  in  Nairobi  and  six 
other  towns  to  demand  reform. 


At  least  eight  people,  includ- 
ing a policeman,  were  killed. 
More  than  100  people  were 
arrested  for  looting  and  rioting 
)n  tile  worst  violence  since  the 
latest  campaign  for  democratic 
reform  begun  three  months  ago. 

In  Nuirohi,  police  pursued 
demonstrators  during  street 


battles,  even  entering  die 
Anglican  All  Saints  Cathedrals 
fire  four  tear  gas  canisters. 

Police  said  they  lulled  only 
two  people  who  were  lootings 
bank  inThika,  north  of  Nairobi 
Witnesses  and  media  reports 
said  that  police  had  killed  al 
least  five  people.  — AP 


Israeli  soldiers  go  undercover  in  Hebron 


would  license  journalists  and  re- 
strict foreign  ownership  of  news 
organisations. 

The  crackdown  is  baffling  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  serious 
quarrel  between  the  . government 
and  the  press. 

The  legislation  would  create  a 
state-appointed  press  council  to 
which  local  and  foreign  journalists 
would  have  to  be  accredited.  It 
would  have  punitive  powers. 

Media  companies  would  also  have 
to  ensure  80  per  cent  of  their  shares 
were  owned  by  local  citizens  — a 


EYEWITNESS 

Julian  Borger  In  Hebron 

YARD  for  dusty,  littered  yard,  il 
must  be  the  most  closely 
watched  stretch  of  asphalt  on  the 
planet  At  10am  on  Thursday  Iasi 
week,  the  world's  photographers 
and  cameramen  gathered  as  usual 
at  a lea  shop  on  the  9lreet  corner 
where  a fortified  Jewish  enclave  has 
been  chiselled  into  Hebron's  old 
market 

By  10.30  clusters  of  Palestinian 
boys  aged  from  eight  to  16  began  to 
form,  running  in  and  out  of  I he 
shoppers  collecting  stones  and 
weighing  them  in  their  slingshots. 
Over  the  next  hour  a score  of  these 
laris  would  set  the  news  agenda  for 
the  Middle  East. 

A few  days  earlier,  in  this  smm- 
corncr  of  the  market,  a 26-yenr-ukt 
Jewish  Russian  immigrant,  Talyann 
Suskin,  won  intenialionnl  notoriety 
(and  a rebuke  from  the  While 
House)  by  pinning  up  a cartoon  of  a 
pig  scrawled  with  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed.  Ms  Suskin 
was  charged  last  week. 

The  Palestinians  have  begun 
using  pipe-bombs  — lengths  of 
metal  pipe  stuffed  with  explosives 
— one  of  which  cut  the  legs  of  two 
Israeli  soldiers  to  shreds.  The  Is- 
raeli Defence  Force  tlDF)  has  retal- 
iated with  live  ammunition,  and 
there  are  Palestinian  boys  in 
Hebron's  hospital  to  prove  it. 


requirement  that  would  force  the 
sale  or  closure  of  the  two  national 
weeklies,  the  Botswana  Guardian 
and  Midweek  Sun,  which  are  owned 
by  a British  citizen,  William  Jones. 

The  only  daily,  the  Botswana 
Daily  News,  is  a government-owned 
freesheet.  “We've  no  idea  why  they 
have  had  to  resort  to  this,"  said  the 
Botswana  Guardian's1  editor,  Keto 
Segwai,  last  week. 

The  Masire  administration  al- 
ready has  tough  laws  controlling 
the  press,  including  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  which  was  used  against  a 
weekly,  Mmegi,  after  it  reported 
that  tiie  government  had  reneged 
on  a wage  deal  with  dvil  servants.  • 


List  week,  the  Israeli  defence 
minister,  Yitzhak  Murdcchui.  had 
threatened  to  use  “an  iron  fist"  if  the 
rioting  did  not  cease. 

"What  more  can  they  do  to  ns?” 
shrugged  the  cafe  proprietor  aud 
his  regulars.  Tin-  answer,  it  turned 
out,  was  already  in  their  midst. 

At  111.46,  as  the  heal  set  lied  in 
Hebron's  alleyways,  the  first  stones 
of  the  day  headed  inwards  the  con- 
crete-reinforced edges  of  the  Jewish 
settlement,  causing  consternation 
among  the  shopkeepers. 

“Wail,  in  the  name  of  God.  wail,” 
shouted  an  imiiniungcr  whose  shop 
stood  in  the  line  of  fire,  “lx1 1 us  do 
some  business  first." 

He  was  fighting  a lost  cause.  By 
11am  older  teenagers  and  young 
men  hnd  joined  in.  Elderly  men, 
their  Uiidilional  authority  leached 
away  long  ago  by  the  daily  violence, 
scurried  away  up  the  street. 

They  expected  a stampede  of  Is- 
raeli Lroups  and  a hail  of  rubber  bid- 
lets  but  by  11.  Lf»  it  had  still  not 
come.  So  much  flu1  Hie  iron  fist.  The 
market  boys  grew  bolder,  venturing 
ever  cluscr  to  the  gales  of  the  settle- 
ment. At  1 1 .30,  with  still  no  response 
from  the  IDF,  a grinning  Palestinian 
in  his  early  20s  produced  an  Israeli 
flag  and  set  fire  to  it. 

Pandemonium  broke  out.  Some  of 
the  men  in  the  throng  turned  on  the 
flag-burner  and  a handful  of  stone- 
throwers,  wrestling  them  to  the 
ground.  There  was  a moment  of  con- 
fusion — these  men  had  been  part  of 


the  crowd  and  yet  suddenly  seo 
different,  more  robust.  A few  L 
lakcn  off  their  shirts  to  use  asmt' 

In  a few  seconds  it  all  bftc 
violently  clear.  Troops  ran  oultte 
behind  their  barricades  to  assi?-- 
mystery  men,  pointing  guns 
heads  of  the  struggling  rioters. T 
crowd  evaporated  as  Israel  tr*,- 
converged  from  every  angle. 

By  noon,  a couple  of  Sb*!- 
observers  in  grey  uniforms  arr> 
Patches  on  their  arms  spell  ouK 
of  the  international  commute 
lamer  acronyms:  TIPH,  Tempr-' 
[nleniational  Presence  in  Hebtt- 

A TV-Bahrain  reporter  was*- 
raged.  "What  are  you  going  to v 
Don't  you  think  that  something 
changed  here?  Isn’t  it  getting  & 

serious,"  she  yelled. 

'JTio  Swedes  refused  to  corrute 
They  knew  what  iL  meant  to  bei1 
of  a toothless  international 
having  served  wiili  the  UN  fic- 
tion Force  in  Bosnia. 

It  was  lpm  and  outside  inf  & 
had  regrouped  and  stones  i * 
bouncing  off  the  hot  tar  rooU 
regular  crack  of  Israeli  rifles  try 
marking  off  the  remains  of  uict 
noon.  ^ 

• The  Israeli  prime  nJJ 
Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
pressure  from  moderates  ffl  - 
coalition  on  Monday  by  P*r 
over  Ariel  Sharon,  a hawks#  • 
general  linked  to  massacto 
Lebanon  in  1982,  for  the 
finance  minister.  ■ * 
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Mystery  of  Che’s  corpse  unearthed 


Joanna  Coles  In  New  York  and 
Stacy  Marking  In  Vallegranda 

IN  THE  early  hours  of  October 
11,  1967,  two  junior  officers  of 
the  Bolivian  army  were  shaken 
awake  and  told  to  board  a lorry 
waiting  outside.  Two  hours  later,  it 
bumped  down  a crude  road  to  the 
airatrip  at  Vallegrande,  a mountain 
town  about  250km  west  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  came  to  an  abrupt  halt 
Mario  Vargas  Salinas,  then  aged 
30,  demanded  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  A private  burial,  replied 
the  driver,  whom  the  officers  would 
only  ever  know  asTicona. 

The  disposal  of  the  bodies  of 
Ernesto  “Che"  Guevara,  the  Argen- 
tine-born revolutionary,  and  six  of 
his  guerrillas  wa9  Indeed  private,  so 
much  so  that  almost  30  years 
passed  before  their  remains  were 
discovered  last  month. 

After  a painstaking  survey  of  the 
area  where  the  secret  burial  was 
thought  to  have  taken  place,  a site 
was  found  that  had  once  been  dug 
up  by  a bulldozer.  Here,  on  June  28, 
Bolivians  working  with  Cuban  and 
Argentine  scientists  opened  a trough 
in  which  they  found  human  bones. 

Over  the  next  few  days  the  skele- 
tal remains  of  seven  men  were  un- 
covered. A skull,  thought  to  be 
Guevara's,  is  partly  exposed  at  the 
bottom  of  a 2m-deep  pit,  covered  by 
a khaki  military  jacket.  The  skeleton 
lias  no  hands — Guevara's  were  said 
lo  have  been  cut  off  before  burial. 

Alejandro  Inchaurregni,  a member 
of  the  team  of  Cuban  and  Argentine 
experts,  said  Inst  week  that  they  had 
found  a common  grave  "in  which  all 
the  bodies  were  dumped  in  the  same 
moment".  Some  were  wearing  crude 
sandals,  others  had  military  bools. 

"pie  theory . . . that  these  are  the 
bodies  of  Che  and  his  comrades  Is 
strong,  but  we  still  have  to  under- 
take the  work  of  identification." 

Last  weekend  the  forensic  team 
transferred  the  remains  to  a labora- 
tory. Mr  Inchaurregui  expects  die 
identification  of  Guevara  to  be  com- 
pleted this  week. 

One  further  detail  has  already 
strengthened  the  belief  that  the  re- 
mains found  arc  Guevara's:  in  a 
pocket  of  the  jacket  that  had  covered 
me  skeleton  with  no  hands  are 
traces  of  plaster  of  Paris.  On  the 
same  evening  that  Guevara's  hands 


were  amputated  — to  provide  evi- 
dence for  propaganda  purposes  that 
he  was  Indeed  dead  — death  masks 
were  made  by  a doctor  at  the  Valle- 
grande hospital.  The  plaster  traces 
could  be  a residue  from  that  process. 

The  revolutionary,  a one-time 
confidant  of  the  Cuban  leader  Fidel 
Castro,  had  come  to  Bolivia  in  1966 
to  spark  a continental  revolution  by 
Marxists  against  'Yankee  imperial- 
ism”. His  capture  and  execution 
came  after  an  abortive  11-month 
guerrilla  campaign  and  was  a soli- 
tary victory  for  the  Bolivian  army, 
helped  by  the  United  States’  CIA 
Pictures  of  the  dead  hero,  a potent 
icon  for  a generation  in  the  West, 
were  wired  around  the  world. 

Trussed  with  his  own  belt,  Gue- 
vara was  shot  by  Mario  Teran,  an 
army  sergeant  who  had  lost  three  1 
friends  to  Guevnra's  guerrilla  army 
the  previous  day.  He  did  so  in  the 
presence  of  a Cuban-Amcrican 
agent  for  the  CIA  and  on  the  order 
of  the  then  president,  General  Rene 
Barrientos,  in  a schoolroom  in  the 
hamlet  of  La  Higuera. 

The  next  day,  to  prevent  decom- 
position, the  body  was  flown  80km 
to  the  Vallegrande  hospital  of  Nuc- 
stro  Seiior  de  Malta,  where  a doctor 
slit  its  throat  and  injected  it  with 
formaldehyde. 


Slung  on  to  a concrete  washing 
slab  in  the  laundry  room,  brown  eyes 
still  open,  the  guerrilla  who  was  to 
inspire  a generation  of  student  revo- 
lutionaries lay  on  view  to  the  world's 
press  and  a troop  of  curious  locals. 
(The  word  among  the  hospital's  nuns 
who  washed  the  body  was  that  he 
looked  like  Christ.  Several  women 
took  clippings  of  his  hair  and  beard.) 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  body 
was  removed  from  view.  Soon  after- 
wards Guevara's  brother  Roberto 
travelled  to  the  hospital  to  collect 
the  remains.  He  was  told  it  was  too 
late — the  body  Imd  been  cremated. 

The  amputated  hands  eventually 
reached  Cuba,  but  the  whereabouts 
of  his  body  remained  a mystery  — 
and  a Bolivian  state  secret. 

There  matters  remained  until 
Mario  Vnrgas,  now  a general,  broke 
his  silence  to  Guevara's  biographer 
— who  very  nearly  did  not  ask  the 
right  question.  “Enough  time  lias 
passed,  and  it's  time  the  wurlcl 
knew"  Gen  Vargas  told  Jon  Lee 
Anderson  at  his  home  in  Santa  Cruz 
in  November  1995. 

Mr  Lee  Anderson  had  already 
spent  three  years  working  on  his 
biography,  Che  Guevara:  A Revolu- 
tionary Life,  and  had  expected  the 
interview  to  be  uneventful.  Indeed, 
he  knew  only  that  the  former  officer 


had  been  stationed  near  Vallegrande 
at  the  time  of  Guevara's  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  interview, 
as  he  was  putting  his  notebook 
away,  Mr  Lee  Anderson  asked  him: 
“By  the  way,  what  happened  to 
Clie's  body?"  Gen  Vargas  replied: 
"Well,  I’ve  been  wanting  to  tell 
you ..." 

Neither  of  them  realised  how  mo- 
mentous the  confession,  detailing 
the  exact  time  and  place  of  the 
burial,  would  be.  Gen  Vargas  unbur- 
dened himself,  describing  how, 
once  the  three  men  had  arrived  at 
the  airstrip,  Ticona  disappeared, 
only  to  reappear  some  time  later 
driving  a bulldozer. 

“He  dug  the  mnsB  grave,  brought 
the  dump  truck  with  the  cadavers, 
dumped  the  cadavers,  then  brought 
the  tractor  and  smoothed  it  over,” 
he  told  the  biographer. 

Still  only  halfway  through  his 
research,  the  author  realised  he 
could  not  hold  on  to  the  story  until 
his  book  was  published  fin  Lhc  UK 
to  great  acclaim  in  April  by 
Transworld,  in  the  US  this  month). 
A former  journalist  for  Time 
magazine,  he  wrote  up  the  interview 
for  the  New  York  Times.  At  which 
point  all  hell  broke  loose. 

The  Bolivian  army  denounced 
him.  claiming  he  had  got  Gen 


Bones  thought  to  be  those  of  Che  Guevara,  who  was  buried  secretly  after  pictures  of  his  corpse  were 
sent  around  the  world  in  1967  photograrh:  qawd  m ehcado  and  ranq&bettman 


Albania  sorely  in  need  of  a trusty  policeman 


LA  to  pay  for  ‘stolen  lakcj 


RESIDENTS  near  a lake  thar  Los 
Angeles  “stole"  more  than  90 
years  ago  have  won  a historic  deci- 
sion forcing  the  city  to  spend  $300 
million  to  make  amends,  avites 
Christopher  Reed.  But  the  city  is 
promising,  to  fight 
A hundred,  years  ago  paddle 
steamers  crossed  the  285sq  km 
Owens  Lake  and  the  valley,  which 
lies  about  320km  from  LA  at  the  foot 
of  the  4,300m  high  eastern  Sierra 
mountains.  Farmers  used  the 
Owens  River  to  irrigate  a rich  agri- 
cultural area.  - 


But  early  this  century,  city jf# 
secretly  bought  ■ lake-side 
for  their  water  rights,  and 
over.  Under  the  legendary  W 
William  MulhoUand.  the citjrjv 
400km  pipeline  to  bring  tlie 
LA  in  a feat  that  was  the  ffi 
biggest  engineering 

As  Mulholland  opened  Uie^ 

in  1913  and  the  water  gufhem 
declared:  There  it  is,  take  it.  ftp 
week,  a member  of  the 
Great  Basin  Unified  Air  WJH, 
Control  District  countered: 
it  is,  fix  it."  i • 'iviiiy  j 


COMMENT 

Jonathan  Steele 

A LMOST  everybody  has  a soft 
jAspot  for  tortoises.  So  raise  youT 
’ to  1116  gallant  Italian  army 
occupying  the  Albanian 
aval  Academy  in  Vlore  who  haVe 
*et  up  a clinic  for  the  creatures, 
ney  dress  their  rat  bites  and  give 
I.‘7ni,antlbi°tics  against  the1  many 
factions  that  afflict  this  looted  city. 

. ,e  bauble  is  that  this  assiduous 
i [ 01s^ten^ing  is  not  a sentimental 
'n  criutic  in  an  otherwise  busy 

iff?6  0?Wng  after  Patients  in  the 
ora  region's  miserably  equipped 
hospifais.  It  is  almost  all  the  Italian 
l-  *ors,  ^°*  Tta  mandate  of 
Multinational  Protection 
_ (MPF)  does  not  allow  its  per- 
J "el  t°  assist  Albanian  civilians. 
:PiK?me  ,125km  awa7.  the  town  of, 
ifnr_.asa”  busts  a huge  refinery  for 
!S2j™»e  and  nickel.  Most  of  it 
evrJ  4 w,  communi8m  collapsed, 
J2*Pt  for  a small  branch  that 


makes  steeL  The  locked  works  sur- 
vived the  looting  spree  in  March, 
and  it  was  only  a few  weeks  ago  that 
criminal  gangs  stripped  out  machin- 
ery for  sale  abroad. 

They  also  gutted  a furniture  fac- 
tory, then  took  whatever  modem 
office  equipment,  telephones,  and 
lighting  they  could  find  in  the  town, 
according  to  Eduart  Kila,  the  head 
of  the  Elbasan  regional  council. 

• "Europe  should  have  taken  mea- 
sures to  protect  the  economy  by 
guarding  state  and  public  buildings, 
but  the  Protection  Force  has  a base 
here  and  does  nothing,"  he  muttered. 

Like  S-For,  the  Nato-led  force  in 
Bosnia,  Europe's  troops  in  Albania  , 
spend  most  of  their  time  protecting 
themselves.  They  sit  in  over- 
fortified comps  or  occasionally 
move  out  In  convoy.  This  month 
their  boredolhl  lifted  briefly  as  they 
escorted  other  foreigners  to  ob- 
serve elections.  Their  self-imposed 
Impotence  did  not  permit  them  to 
guard  polling  stations  or  overaee.the 
transport  of  completed  ballots  along 


the  country's  gang-infested  roads. 

In  Bosnia  the  S-For  peace- 
keepers have  similarly  failed  miser- 
ably to  help  In  the  country's  most 
urgent  task  of  civil  reconstruction. 
S-For,  however,  can  make  a better 
case  for  its  reticence.  The  risk  of 
bloodshed  is  high  in  Bosnia  — the 
opposing  sides  comprise  heavily 
armed  combat  veterans. 

Albania's  violence,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  a more  recent  pheno- 
menon. The  threat  comes  from  less 
well-armed,  relatively  untrained 
gangs,  often  comprising  about  haU- 
a-dozen  thugs  and  a few  Bcore 
teenagers.  One  experienced  1 ob- 
server believes  the  MPF  could  de- 
stroy them  fairly  easily.  Ihe'MPF, 
he  says,  should  adopt  aggressive 
police  methods  — even  snatch- 
squads  — to  remove  the  leaders, 
Tlie  gangs  would  crumble. 

The  outside  world  can1  take, some 
satisfaction  from  the  defeat  of  presi- 
dent Sail  Berisha's  party  iq  'this 
month's  election  — thd  United 
States  perhaps  more  than  Europe. 


The  US  was  tougher  than  the  Euro- 
peans on  Mr  Berisha  even  before  be 
stole  the  election  in  May  1996.  After 
that  fiasco,  which  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  first  tried  to  cover  up  by 
toning  down  criticisms  in  its 
election  report,  Washington  kept  up 
the  pressure  on  the  regime. 

This  time  round  it  was  the  US 
again,  in  the  person  of  John  Shat- 
tuck,  the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  democracy,  human  rights,  and 
labour,  who  piled  it' on,  He  met 
Berisha  aides  on  the  morning  after 
the  election  and  urged  them  lo 
' accept  defeat.  Franz  Vr units ky,  the 
former  Austrian  chancellor  and 
OSCE  mission  chief  for  Albania,  did 
‘ not  return  to  Tirana  until  the  follow- 
ing day,  by  which  time  Mr  Berisha 
had  conceded. 

The  US  has  got  it  right  in  Albania. 
Earlier  than  most. others,  il  qaw  that 
1 Fates  Nano,  thfe-  Socialist ' leader. 
was  a better  bet  than  Mr  Bfijlsjih  to  s 
■reform  the ■ economy  and  .sideline 
corrupt  officials' from  the  old  com- 
munist nomenklatura  'who!; had' 
seized  control, of  the  state  banking 
system  and  the  monopolies.  '' 


Vargas  drunk.  When  Gen  Vargas 
denied  he  had  been  drinking,  they 
claimed  Mr  Lee  Anderson  liad 
made  up  lies  to  promote  his  book. 
As  he  was  yet  to  write  the  first 
chapter,  it  seemed  unlikely,  but 
under  pressure  from  the  press  he 
produced  his  tape  recording  of  the 
conversation  (which  for  security  he 
kept  with  him  at  all  times  in  his 
sock). 

Once  the  recording  was  made 
public,  Gen  Vargas  ran  away  and  is 
now  apparently  in  Colombia  under 
“house  arrest”. 

Besieged  by  tlie  press,  Bolivia's 
President  Gonzalo  SAnchez  de 
Lozada  formed  a commission  lo  find 
the  bodies  and  return  them  to  the 
families.  But  the  military,  furious 
with  Gen  Vargas  for  his  betrayal, 
dragged  its  boots  — digging  began 
in  November  1995. 

As  Mr  lee  Anderson  writes  in  the 
introduction  lo  his  book:  'The 
ensuing  public  sjiectaele  of  funner 
guerrillas,  soldiers  and  forensic 
experts  digging  holes  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Vallegrande  as  gawking 
crowds  gathered  and  newsmen 
prowled  for  quotes  reopened  many 
wuunds  in  the  country.” 

After  four  weeks,  four  corpses 
hud  been  found  — but  all  of  them 
hnd  hands.  Tim  (rail  lo  Guevara's 
corpse  went  cold. 

Desperate  to  prevent  Guevara's 
grave  from  becoming  a worldwide 
si  trine,  the  army  cnntiminl  la  lie. 
But  Cuban  government  forensic 
experts  and  historians  intensified 
the  effort,  'lliey  scanned  the  earth 
with  mapping  equipment  (•■  deleft 
“anomalies”,  hi  May  they  prepared 
In  dig  in  places  where,  they  had 
discovered,  earth  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  a ImlMo/er. 

Bui  their  wuik  was  hulled  t„r  ?i\ 
weeks  when  the  lown  passed  an  or- 
dinance forbidding  further  excava- 
tion. Local  authorities  wanted  die 
bones  of  Guevara  and  his  comrades  i 
t«i  remain  where  lliey  lay.  and 
planned  to  erect  a mausoleum.  Dig- 
ging finally  resumed  last  month. 

Tlie  recovery  of  the  body  menus 
that  the  man  who  launched  a million 
student  posters  may  at  last  be 
buried  with  due  honours. 

“Most  probably,  tlie  body  will  be 
taken  back  to  Cuba,  where  it  will  be 
given  a slate  funeral,”  says  Mr  Lee 
Anderson,  who  had  been  given  ac- 
cess to  Guevara’s  personal  archives 
through  the  co-operation  of  Che’s 
second  wife  and  widow',  Aleida,  who 
lives  in  Cuba  with  her  family. 


Partly  because  Mr  Nano  was  in 
jail  from  1993,  he  missed  the  post- 
communist grab  for  riches.  Now,  in 
line  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  World  Bank  advice 
which  Mr  Berisha  resisted,  Mr 
Nano  wants  the  opening  of  private 
banks  as  well  as  the  takeover  and 
auditing  of  remaining  pyramid 
funds,  which  still  have  large  assets. 
This  may  not  produce  much  com- 
pensation for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Albanians  who  invested  In 
tlie  schemes  and  lost,  but  it  will  pro- 
vent  further  damage. 

In  tlie  name  of  a simplistic  out- 
look that  confused  anticommunism 
with  democracy  and  condoned  cor- 
ruption as  long  as  "reform"  was 
under  way,  tlie  West  tolerated  Mr' 
Berisha  for  too  long.  Now  it  has  n 
chance  to  help  Albanians  rebuild 
their  disintegrated  slate.  Albania 
desperately  needs  economic  aid, 
and  a multinational  force  that  pro- 
vides  the  energetic  policing  which 
no  Albanian  force  yet  cap.  Italy's  an- 
nouncement, that  It  will  start  lo  with- 
draw its  troops  in  two  weeks'  time 
ought  to  be  reversed  — and  not  just 
for  the  sake  of  the  tortoises. 
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The  US  this  week 
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THE  announcement  last  week 
of  Lockheed-Martin’s  $11.6  i 
billion  agreed  offer  for 
Northrop-Grumman,  the  military 
-aviation  and  electronics  company, 
'leaves  the  world's  biggest  military 
customer  Increasingly  in  the  hands 
of  an  industrial  oligopoly  that  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  Pentagon’s  ini- 
I Hal  call  for  a post-cold  war  restruc- 
turing. 

No  sooner  had  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  formally  ap- 
proved the  merger,  first  proposed 
last  December,  between  the  aero- 
space giants  Boeing  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  than  the  second  shoe 
dropped,  intensifying  die  consolida- 
tion of  the  United  States  defence  in- 
dustry. 

The  marriage  of  Lockheed-Mar- 
tin  to  Northrop-Grumman  Is  (after 
Boeing}  the  second  biggest  defence 
merger  on  record.  It  will  create  a 
company  with  230,000  employees 
and  combined  revenues  of  $37  bil- 
lion, unless  the  US  government 
steps  in  to  claim  that  the  rationalisa- 
tion of  the  Industry  has  gone  too  far. 
The  industry  Is  betting  that  it  won't. 

"There  will  come  a moment  of 
awakening  for  the  Pentagon,"  Nor- 
man Augustine,  the  head  of  Lock- 
heed, noted  last  year  in  an 
unusually  frank  admission  that  de- 
fence capitalism  was  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  the  capitalists.  They 
may  have  to  say  to  themselves  that 
the  free-market  system  has  no 
forces  within  it  that  ensure  the  sur- 
vival of  a viable  defence  industrial 
base . . . the  Pentagon  may  decide  to 
become  more  actively  involved  in 
trying  to  ensure  that  there’s  an  ade- 
quate number  of  survivors." 

Federal  Trade  Commission  chair- 
man Robert  Pitowfsky  warned  even 
before  the  Boeing  merger  that  he 
was  worried  about  the  implications 
for  competition  on  price  and  techni- 
cal Innovation.  The  FTC  only  ap- 
proved Boeing’s  earlier  purchase  of 
Rockwell’s  aerospace  and  defence 
business  on  condition  that  Boeing 
took  steps  to  guarantee  competition 
in  key  areas.  But  the  FTC’s  qualms 
have  now  been  overcome. 

This  may  or  may  not  have  had 
something  to  do  -with  the  repeated 
presence  of  Boeing’s  top  lobbyist 
Chris  Hansen  at  those  fand-ralsing 
coffee  mornings  which  President 
Clinton  hosted  last  year.  No  doubt 
Clinton  wab  too  polite  to  comment 
on  the  interesting  fact  that  Boeing 
paid  no  federal  taxes  in  1996,  and 
even  managed  to  get  a $33  million, 
rebate;  thanks  to  the  Foreign  Sales 
Corporate  Tax  Credit  and  generous 
deductions  available ' for  research 
and  development..  Not  that'  this' 
stops  Boeing  from  squealing  with 
rage  at  the  "state  subsidies”  that  Eu- 
ropean governments  make  to  their 
own  aerospace  champioh,  Airbus  In- 
dustrie. 


The  Lockheed-Northrop  deal 
puts  intense  new  pressure  on  the 
European  defence  Industry,  wliicli 
has  been  scrambling  through  politi- 
cal obstacles  to  merge  and  buy  its 
way  into  contention  with  the  new 
American  giants. 

The  Commission  of  the  European 
Union  has  threatened  to  bar  the 
merger  on  competition  grounds,  or 
aL  least  to  impose  swingeing  penal- 
ties since  it  can  hardly  hope  to  atop 
it  altogether.  CHie  logical  contradic- 
tion of  the  EU  complaining  of  Amer- 
ican arrogance  in  imposing  its  own 
laws  on  foreign  businessmen  pre- 
suming to  trade  with  Cuba,  while 
trying  to  stop  two  US-owned  compa- 
nies from  merging,  has  yet  to  pene- 
trate the  European  mind.) 

"The  next  evolutionary  step  is 
that  US  industry  will  start  looking 
for  acquisitions  in  Europe,  how  that 
they  have  nearly  completed  their  na- 
tional restructuring,''  Jean-Louis 
Fache  of  Aerospatiale  told  Defense 
News  last  week.  Defense  News  also 
reported  a possible  French  mega- 
merger  of  Aerospatiale.  Thomson- 
CSF  and  Dassault  Aviation.  The 
sudden  turmoil  in  the  industry  also 
reflects  the  sharpening  competition 
for  the  new  market  of  the  eastern 
European  countries  now  poised  to 
enter  the  enlarged  Nato  alliance. 

Hie  accumulated  purchases  and 
mergers  of  the  US  defence  sector 
now  top  $100  billion  since  the  fa- 
mous "Last  Supper"  in  1993,  when 
then-defence  secretary  William 
Perry  called  in  the  industry  leaders 
to  tell  them  that  the  Pentagon 
wanted  an  intense  rationalisation  of 
a sprawling  Industry  that  could  no 
longer  prosper  on  cold  war  defence 
contracts.  He  urged  a swift  restruc- 
turing that  would  leave  the  US  best 
placed  to  dominate  world  export 
sales. 

The  Lockheed-Northrop  merger 
creates  a third  giant  to  join  the  new 
Boeing-McDonnell  Douglas  group, 
which  is  strongest  in  aircraft,  and 
the  Raytheon  group,  the  smallest  of 
the  three.  Raytheon  specialises  in 
missiles  and  electronics,  after  its 
own  $12.5  billion  purchase  of  the 
defence  holdings  of  Hughes  Elec- 
tronics and  Texas  Instruments. 

Lockheed,  which  began  the 
flurry  of  mergers  by  buying  Martin 
Marietta  for  $10  billion  In  1995,  is  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  such  mili- 
tary aircraft  as  the  F-117  Stealth 
warplane,  the  F-16  fighter  and  the 
Hercules  cargo  workhorse.  It  is  also 
a leading  manufacturer  of  strategic 
and  tactical  missiles  and  aerospace 
electronics. 

■Northrop,  which  has  Just  seen  Its 
hopes  of  $27  billion  in  new  orders 
for  nine  of  its  B-2  Stealth  bombers 
put  on  hold  by  Congress,  had  just 
completed  its  own  $5  billion  expan- 
sion programme.  Northrop  bought 
Grumman  aircraft  arid  the  defence 
electronics  division  of  Westing- 
house.  Half  of  its  $8  billion  an 
nual  revenues  come  from 
aircraft,  including  the  F- 
18,  and  half  from  elec- 
tronic systems. 

A new  battle  is 
now 
joined 


tween  Boeing  and  Lockheed  to  pro- 
duce the  new  JSF  (Joint  Strike 
Fighter)  for  the  US  Air  Force  mid 
Navy,  and  for  Britain's  Royal  Navy. 
A contract  worth  $300  billion  over 
the  next  20  years,  it  will  define  (he 
future  of  the  industry.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  already  has:  McDonnell  Dou- 
glas agreed  to  merge  with  Boeing 
when  it  was  excluded  from  the  com- 
petition to  build  the  JSF. 

British  Aerospace,  which  was  ini- 
tially linked  with  McDonnell  Dou- 
glas, was  wooed  hard  by  both 
groups  to  be  a lending  partner  in  the 
JSF  contract  because  of  the  political 
weight  of  the  Royal  Navy’s  involve- 
ment. At  the  Parfa  air  show  last 
month,  BAe  announced  it  would 
team  up  with  Lockheed.  BAe  is  also 
a major  partner  in  the  Airbus  con- 
sortium, which  has  been  in  discus- 
sions with  Lockheed  about 
co-operating  to  develop  the  new  Air- 
bus A3XX  jumbo  jet,  against  Boe- 
ing's dominance  in  commercial 
aviation. 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  Eu- 
ropean defence  market  is  also  vital 
because  of  the  prospect  of  selling 
$10  billion  of  advanced  Western 
fighters  to  the  new  Nato  countries 
of  eastern  Europe.  The  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  has  already 
expressed  concern  about  the 
broader  economic  impact  of  de- 
fence spending  on  fledgling 
economies,  but  the  US  defence 
groups  have  been  pouring  money 
into  US  political  campaigns  and  lob- 
bying senators  to  ensure  that  Nato 
enlargement  — and  the  eventual 
sales  bonanza — goes  ahead. 

Just  to  ensure  it  does,  Lockheed's 
director  of  strategic  planning,  Bruce 
JackBon,  last  week  confirmed  that 
he  had  become  the  president  of  the 
US  Committee  to  expand  Nato. 


AMERICA'S  defence  industry 
still  accounts  for  2.5  per  cent 
of  US  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct — about  $170  billion  a year  — 
although  Us  consolidation  has  seen 
employment  drop  from  almost  4 mil- 
lion in  1987  to  2.6  million  today.  And 
the  Pentagon’s  budget  for  weapons 
procurement,  close  to  $100  billion  a 
year  at  the  1988  peak  of  cold  war 
spending,  has  shrunk  to  $40  billion 
this  year. 

The  defence  industry  says  tins  is 
about  two-thirds  of  what  will  be 
needed  over  the  next  decade  to 
modernise  US  military  hardware. 
That  means  the  companies  that  re- 
main big  enough  to  survive  in  the 
current  spending  trough  should 
benefit  in  the  future. 

The  new  pecking  order  puts 
Lockheed-Northrop  on  top,  with  an- 
nual sales  of  $38  billion,  closely 
followed  by  Boeing-McDonnell 
I Douglas,  with  sales  of  $35  billion  (of 


Flexible  labour  policy  no  aid  to  jobs  - OECD 


Marriage  made  in  the  skies  ..  . Lockheed’s  FI 6 tighter,  above,  and 
Northrop’s  B-2  stealth  bomber,  below  photograph  sensumss 


which  just  over  half  comes  from 
commercial  aviation) . Raytheon 
with  sales  of  $21  billion  is  now 
straining  to  service  its  $11  billion 
debt,  and  may  itself  become  a 
takeover  target  unless  the  Pentagon 
calls  a halt  to  the  furious  process  it 
has  unleashed. 

A certain  rough  symmetry  is 
emerging,  in  which  Boeing  looks 
likely  to  dominate  the  commercial 
aviation  market,  with  spirited  com- 
petition from  Europe’s  Airbus,  while 
Lockheed  depends  on  its  domi- 
nance in  missiles  and  the  help  of 
BAe  to  compete  with  Boeing  for  the 
military  aerospace  market. 

You  can  see  why  the  French  want 
to  restructure  their  defence  indus- 
try in  order  to  cumpcte,  even 
though  they  spurned  the  BAe  pro- 
posal for  a Euro-team,  bringing 
BAe,  Germany’s  DASA  (Daimler- 
Benz  Aerospace)  and  Aerosjiatinlc 
together. 

Tills  is  complex  stuff.  While  co- 
operating with  Lockheed  on  the 
JSF,  BAe  continues  to  work  with 
Boeing-McDonnell  Douglas  on 
making  the  1 iarricr  jump-jel  and  the 
nowT045  Goshawk  trainer.  It  is  also 
competing  head-to-head  around  the 
world  against  Ixjckheed's  F-16 
fighter  in  alliance  with  Sweden’s 
Saab,  in  a joint  marketing  deal  to 
sell  the  Gripen  fighter. 

As  well  as  being  complex.  It  is  in- 
tensely competitive.  Even  before 
the  Boeing  merger,  the  “strategic 
collaboration''  pact  under  which 
McDonnell  Douglas  agreed  to  be- 
come sub-contractors  on  the  next 
'model  of  the  Boeing  747,  contained 
• a “no-compete”  clause  designed 
to  bar  Airbus  Industrie  from  ac- 
cess to  McDonnell  Douglas 
technology  and  finance  as  g 
risk-sharing  partner  for 
the  proposed  AirbuB 
A3pC  jumbo  jet,  You 
can  also  under- 


stand why  the  French  keep  hintiiij 
darkly  about  Anglo-Saxon  plots,  b 
which  they  mean  their  suspidfc 
that  BAe  could  yet  be  a juirj 
takeover  target  for  Lockheed  be- 
coming another  Anglophone  T» 
jan  horse  in  Europe.  If  so,  fc 
French  will  have  only  Uicmsehe 
to  blame  after  turning  down  lh- 
BAe  plan  for  a European  defence 
super-merger. 

The  new  Boeing-McDonnell  gixj 
dwarfs  Europe's  Airbus,  andjfc 
hold  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  worth 
commercial  airline  market,  «■ 
over  half  of  US  military  airo£ 
production,  and  almost  all  IIS 
tary  helicopters.  Its  combined  saw 
of  almost  $50  billion  catapult® 
new  jumbo  into  the  top  ten  of  w 
corporations,  employing 
200,000  people  and  sharing  a P 
backlog  of  more  than  $120  bilUos^ 

orders.  . _ 

McDonnell  Douglas  haa  fart® 
decades  been  the  dominant  aer> 
space  contractor  to  the 
with  sales  averngliig  $840  billion 
year,  while  Boeing’s  military  *® 
have  averaged  around  ha*  p* 
level.  Lockheed  usually  ran  cm* 
behind  McDonnell  Doughs  ¥ 
sales  of  around  $7  billion,  and  Nf1 
tin  Marietta  was  neck  and  neck*? 
Boeing  at  $5  billion.  ,v.«J 
The  size  of  the  Boeing-Mrij® 
ncll  Douglas  group,  conveys 
advantage  in  the  high-cost  busw» 
of  developing  new  airlihej‘BM  - 

through  the  marketing  welgW. 
the  behemoth  which  wiM? 
effect  become  the  sole  USjf'jf 
pion.  Clinton  has  already  inWjgj 
with  big  customers, 

Saudi  jnonarchy.  to  seal  sals  . 
Boeing  aircraft. 

• Boeing  has  one  serious  ,i)p  £]; 
for  the  Pentagon’s 
budget,  the  Lockheed  gr0^;!! 
while  the  Pentagon 
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the  JSF  contracts 
wprld's  commercial  aircraft  l 
Is  set  to  boom.  ; 

; The  International  Air 


Larry  Elliott  

BRITAIN’S  much  vaunted  flexi- 
ble labour  market  locks  work- 
ers into  poorly  paid  jobs, 
helps  entrench  Insecurity  and  has 
no  impact  on  economic  per- 
formance, the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Devel- 
opment is  expected  to  announce 
next  week. 

in  a move  that  will  provide  back- 
ing for  the  Government's  reforms  of 
the  labour  market,  the  economic 
think  tank  will  report  that  many  UK 
employees  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wages  ladder  are  trapped  in  a cycle 
of  "low  pay  or  no  pay1*. 

Trade  unions  and  ministers  are 
certain  to  seize  on  the  findings  of 
die  influential  study,  which  ques- 
tions some  of  the  main  elements  of 
free-market  economic  thinking  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

Research  by  the  29-nation  OECD 
will  reveal  that  dial  there  is  no  link 
between  the  level  of  trade  union  ac- 
tivity and  overall  economic  perfor- 
mance. It  could  find  no  evidence 
that  the  existence  of  unions  led  to 
more  unemployment  or  fewer  jobs. 


Moreover  the  OECD  found  that 
die  lack  of  unions  and  the  absence 
of  collective  bargaining  were  associ- 
ated with  a higher  incidence  of 
poverty  pay. 

De-unionisation,  a less  generous 
welfare  state  and  the  fear  that  the 
loss  of  a job  may  result  in  a loss  of 
status  and  salary  have  meant  that 
Britain's  level  of  job  insecurity  has 
remained  surprisingly  high,  despite 
the  fall  in  official  claimant-count  un- 
employment from  almost  3 million 
to  little  over  1.5  million  since  late- 
1992. 

Labour  market  reform  was  a fea- 
ture of  die  18  years  of  Conservative 
rule,  with  both  (he  Thatcher  ami 
Major  administrations  claiming  that 
deregulation,  privatisation,  the  ero- 
sion of  employment  rights  and  the 
scrapping  of  wnges  councils  had  en- 
hanced the  job  and  pay  prospects  of 
UK  workers. 

However,  the  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  said  last  week  that  the  eco- 
nomy’s underlying  rale  of  growth 
was  unchanged  at  2.25  per  cent 
since  1979.  He  will  use  the  OECD’s 
findings  to  support  his  proposals  for 
a radical  attack  on  long-term  and 


Brown  does  a 
conjuring  trick 
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Larry  Elliott  and 
Michael  White  look  at 
Labour’s  first  budget 

THE  UK  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  launched  Labour’s 
radical  shake-up  of  the  wel- 
fare slate  last  week  when  lie  used 
his  first  Budget  to  seize  £5  billion 
(■‘sS  billion)  from  the  privatised  util- 
ities to  fund  back-to-work  schemes 
and  conjured  up  an  extra  £3.5  billion 
tor  schools  and  the  health  service. 

In  a package  designed  to  mollify 
business  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ments traditional  supporters,  Mr 
Brown  announced  £5.9  billion  of 
overall  tax  increases  designed  to 
prevent  the  recent  spurt  in  the  econ- 
omy from  turning  into  a boom-bust 
cycle. 

He  found  a lucrative,  backdoor 
way  of  raising  revenue  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  tax  credits  on  dividends,  a 
move  that  will  hit  pension  schemes 
hard.  The  National  Association  of 
Pension  Funds  said  the  decision  — 
which  will  reap  more  than  £11  billion 
in  three  years  — was  “the  biggest  at- 
tack on  pensions  since  the  war". 

But  the  Chancellor  left  his 
biggest  surprise  till  last  the  raid  on 
me  Government's  contingency  re- 
sfrve  to  ball  the  national  health  ser- 
vice out  of  a cash  crisis,  and  provide 
money  for  much-needed  resources 
and  overdue  repairs  to  schools. 

.if  NHS  — which  faced  a stand- 
still budget  next  year  — will  receive 
an  additional  2,25  per  cent  AL 
'bough  less  than  the  average  3 per 
cent  during  the  18  years  of  Conserv- 
ative rule,  this  was  seen  as  enough 
if"?  a backbench  reVolt 
while  being  tough  on  public 
spending.  ' 1 

pi  ufeCal*on  wil1  also  ffet  ah  extra 
X D,Ul10n  the  reserve  in  199A 
, 1 ^ $1-3  billion  from  the  Windfall 
will  fond  “ap  irqmedlate  pro1 
Panime  of  capital 1 Investment”  to 
Provide  schools  with  "the  infrastruc- 
2 the  technology;  and  tlife  bright 
jmmern  classrooma'they  need".' ' 


However,  tin-  bulk  of  the  windfall 
tax  will  lx-  SjK-iU  on  measures  aimed 
at  creating  "the  new  welfare  slate 
tor  the  21st  century".  The  young 
jobless,  the  long-term  unemployed, 
single  parents  and  the  disabled  will 
all  be  helped  to  find  work. 

__  After  bis  Budget  speech  the 
Chancellor  seemed  to  have  won 
grudging  acceptance  from  the  priva- 
tised utilities  for  his  one-off  windfall 
tax,  but  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry  responded  angrily  to  the 
attack  on  dividends.  "The  CBI  is  dis- 
appointed that  such  a niqjor  change 
in  corporate  taxation  was  intro- 
duced without  proper  prior  consul- 
tation," said  director-general  Adair 
Turner. 

Mr  Ttirner  welcomed  the  2 per- 
centage point  cut  in  corporation  tax 
— taking  it  to  the  lowest  ever 
recorded  in  the  UK  — but  said  any 
boost  to  Investment  would  be  offset 
by  the  change  to  the  dividend 
regime. 

Meanwhile  London’s  City  was 
braced  for  further  increases  in  inter- 
est rates.  Sterling  soared  on  the  for- 
eign exchanges,  rising  to  DM2.94 
against  the  German  mark,  with  City 
dealers  convinced  that  imminent 
rises  in  interest  rates  from  the  Bank 
of  Engtnnd  would  ensure  that  any 
Budget  respite  for  consumers 
would  be  9hort-Iived. 

Stamp  duty  on  the  sale  of  more 
expensive  homes  — those  priced 
above  £250,000  — was  increased, 
but  the  markets  were  more  jntep 
ested  to  note  that  mortgage  Interest 
relief  is  to  be  cut  from  15  per  cent  tb 
10  per  cent  next  spring  rather  that) 
abolished. 

Smokers  and  drivers  will  also  be 
targeted  for  extra  taxes,  but  the  im- 
pact on  the  consumer  will  be  partly 
offset  by  the  reduction  In  YAT  on 
domestic  fuel  and  power  from  8 per- 
cent to  5 per  cent 

Pledging  to  weed  out  thefoUrfur^ 
damental' weaknesses  pf  the  British 
ecoflortiy,  the  Chancellor  said  the 
Budget  would  provide  stability, 
bqpBt  investment,  reduce  unemploy; 


youth  unemployment.  paid  fur  by 
the  windfall  tax  on  the  privatised 
utilities. 

Mr  Brown  has  been  anxiously 
monitoring  the  pound's  steady  rise 
towards  three  German  marks  since 
delivering  his  Budget  last  week, 
and  is  concerned  that  sterling's  20 
per  cent  appreciation  over  the  past 
12  months  will  dnmage  industry  by 
making  exports  more  expensive. 

But  he  remains  convinced  that 
the  welfare  to  work  programme 
will  provide  the  key  to  solving 
Britain's  long-term  unemployment 
problem. 

Government  sources  said  at  the 
weekend  that  the  OECD’s  authorita- 
tive annual  Employment  Outlook 
appeared  to  support  the  case  for  a 
more  interventionist  strategy.  Min- 
isters believe  that  the  findings  on 
tile  difficulties  faced  by  workers  in 
escaping  from  low-paid  jobs  add 
weight  to  the  argument  for  the 
introduction  of  a minimum  wage. 

'Hie  Chancellor  plans  to  make  job 
creation  the  theme  of  next  year’s 
round  of  summits,  when  Britain  1ms 
the  chair  both  of  the  Group  of  Seven 
industrial  nations  and  of  the  Euro- 


pc-nn  Union.  OECD  labour  ministers 
will  start  the  process  with  a special 
meeting  in  October.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a G7  jobs  summit  in  Lon- 
don in  early  1998.  which  will  feed 
ideas  into  the  annual  gathering  of 
the  West's  leaders  in  Birmingham 
next  May. 

Ministers  believe  that  it  is  the 
overriding  priority  of  the  West  to  re- 
duce unemployment,  which  cur- 
rently stands  at  36  million,  and  to 
find  ways  of  helping  the  20  per  cent 
of  workless  households. 

The  OECD  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  (nckle  unemploy- 
ment since  its  wide-ranging  jobs 
study  in  1994.  Although  the  think 
tank  lias  in  the  past  backed  struc- 
tural reforms  of  labour  markets  to 
reduce  unemployment,  the  new 
report  is  believed  to  find  no  Link 
between  deregulation  and  earnings 
mobility. 

Research  showed  that  over  a six- 
year  sluily  period  UK  employees 
who  began  under  the  EU  poverty 
wage  threshold  stayed  there  for 
more  than  four  years  on  average,  a 
record  worse  lliuu  any  other  coun- 
try apart  from  the  United  Slates. 


Case  for  change  . , . Brown  with  Leona  Reid,  one  of  the  Rosyth 
dockyard  apprentices  who  made  the  new  Budget  box  photo,  david  Giles 


ment  and  improve  opportunities  for 
everyone. 

However,  the  need  to  slow  down 
the  economy  and  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  over  the  coming  years  meant 
that  the  tax  burden  would  rise  this 
year.  Analysis  by  accbuntants  Coop- 
ers & Lybrand  showed  that  the  im- 
pact of  the  reduction  in  mortgage 
interest  relief,  together  with  higher 
excise  duties  on  petrol,  tobacco  and 
aicojiol,  would  leave  a married  em- 
ployed person  on  £20,000  a ycaf 
£22.29  a month  worse  off  next  year. 
Those  on  lower  incomes  will  lose  a 
bigger  share  of  their  incomes  than 
therich.  , . | 

, Winding  up  his  61-minute  debut 
as  Chancellor,  Mr  Brown  said  he 
had  produced  a package  designed 
to  equip  Britain  for  the  challenges 
of.  the  gist  century,  "previous  bud- 
gets! pursued  the  short-term  Inter- 
ests of,  tfye  . few.  This  Budget 
advances  the  longterm.  Interests  of 
the  many." 

■In  addition  tq  the;: widely  trailed 


. help  for  the  under-25s  and  the  long- 
term jobless,  the  package  also  in- 
cluded measures  to  assist  lone 
parents  and  the  disabled  back  into 
the  labour  market 

Some  of  the  young  people  taken 
off  benefit  will  be  trained  to  provide 
childcare  support,  as  well  as  making 
up  squads  of  environmental  work- 
ers whose  jobs  will  Include  insulat- 
ing lofts  for  the  elderly.  Mr  Brown 
said  that  sitting  at  home  doing  noth- 
„ ing  would  no  longer  be  an  option. . 

The  focus  qf  the  Conservative  at- 
tack was  the  raid  on  tax  credits  paid 
on  dividends,  with  shadow  chancel- 
lor Peter  Lliley  dubbing  it  “the 
Robert  Maxwell  Memorial  Budget" . 

The  new  Tory  leader  William 
Hague  dubbed,  die  Chancellor's 
delput  a tax-arid-spc.nd  Budget  and.  In 
q reversal  of  Labour's  election  cam- 
paign rhetoric)  said  that  a single,  day 
had  produpsd  -1 17  Tony  tax  rises’'.  ; ( 

To^gh  regime,  ppge  11.., 
Comment,  page  12  . ",  t j 


FINANCE  7 

In  Brief 

THE  gold  price  crashed  to  its 
lowest  level  since  die  1970s 
uni  id  rumours  that  banks  were 
set  to  cut  the  link  between  the 
yellow  nictnl  and  legal  tender. 

Woolwich,  the  fourth  ijk 
mutual  to  convert  to  a pub- 
lic limited  company  tills  year, 
exceeded  expectations  by  sour- 
ing to  u penk  of 368.5p  on  its 
stock  market  debut  and  handed 
windfalls  of  at  leusl£  1,500 
($2,520)  to  2.5  million  people. 

BRITISH  TELECOM  cleared  a i 
big  hurdle  in  its  acquisition  of 
MCI,  America’s  second- largest 
long-distance  phone  company, 
when  die  US  Justice  Depart- 
ment approved  the  $20.8  billion 
deal  that  would  c rente  the  world's 
second- largest  telecommunica- 
tions company,  behind  AT&T. 

HKALT1 1 group  Amershuin 
International  is  to  merge 
with  Norwegian  rival  Nyromod 
to  create  n $3  billion  group, 

BRITAIN  and  France  gave  ii 
huge  boost  to  Eon  min  nel  by  I 
agreeing  n licence  extension  thai  ' 
could  see  (lie  troubled  company 
running  the  Channel  uinnel  be.-' 
yond  tile  end  of  the  next  century. 

WAR  broke  mil  in  tlua  trou- 
bled HSkvH  hoarririioin  ns 
directors  of  Britain's  clnniinuiu 
psiy- television  openitor  reacied 
angrily  in  comments  from  Rupert 
Murdoch  that  shares  jn  the  com- 
pany laid  been  overvalued. 

CABLE  dir  Wireless  revealed 
plans  to  strengthen  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Rim  by  inking 
a controlling  stoke  in  Optus 
Communications,  Australia’s 
second  largest  communications 
operator. 

THE  British  Post  Office  an- 
nounced record  profits  of 
$970  million  for  the  year  despite 
last  year’s  postal  strikes. 

A RECORD  year  of  corporate 
financial  activity  for  the  N M 
Rothschild  & Sous  boosted  the 
profits  of  its  parent  company  by 
66  per  cent  to  $ 128  million. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 

. Sterling  ratal  Starling  rain 
July  f Juna  30 
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8 UK  NEWS 

Loud  and 
proud  at  25 

ON  THE  25th  anniversary  of 
the  annual  Gny  Pride  festival 
tenB  of  thousands  of  people  last 
weekend  marched  through 
London  in  a blare  of  whistles  and 
drums,  writes  Victoria  Clark. 

A quarter  of  a million  — said 
to  be  the  largest  turnout  yet  — 
gathered  on  Clapham  Common, 
to  hear  messages  of  support 
from  Tony  Blair,  William  Hague 
and  Paddy  Ashdown.  Heritage 
Secretary  Chris  Smith  spoke 
and  the  Pet  Shop  Boys  topped 
the  bill. 

EastEndei-a  star  Barbara 
Windsor  led  the  march  in  a 
shocking  pink  suit  from  an  open- 
top  Cadillac.  Gay  police,  firemen 
and  customs  officers  marched 
under  their  banners,  among  the 
gorgeously  arrayed  transvestites 
and  underclad  “leather  queens'*. 

Julian  Howes,  at  the  front  of 
the  march,  in  an  orange  tango 
dresB  and  golden  mules,  was 
selling  flashing  wands  for  the  gay 
pressure  group  Stonewall.  "This 
is  my  26th  march  [Including  one 
rehearsal  march].  And  HTV  will- 
ing I’ll  see  26  more  — though 
I'm  on  six  to  seven  years  at  the 
moment,”  he  said. 

The  Gay  liberation  Front 
organised  the  first  Gny  Pride 
march  in  1972,  five  years  after 
homosexuality  was  legalised  for 
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And  the  bride  came  too  ...  A record  250,000  marked  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Gay  Pride  in  London  photograph:  andy  hall 


consenting  adults  over  the  age  of 
21  and  a decade  before  anyone 
had  heard  of  Aids. 

It  was  the  scrag-end  of  the 
hippie  era,  the  year  Britain  went 
decimal  and  astronauts  took 
their  first  moon  walk.  Mr  Howes 
was  a long-haired,  bell-bottomed 
lti-year-old  in  a state  of  high  ex- 
citement at  having  been  branded 
“a  corrupting  influence”  for 


inviting  a Gay  liberation  Front 
activist  to  speak  at  his  school  in 
TUlse  Hill,  south  London. 

There  were  about  1 ,000 
marching  in  a mood  somewhere 
between  defiant  and  euphoric, 
and  he  recalls  “the  stunned 
incredulity  of  most  of  the  people 
watching.  You  only  get  that  level 
of  astonishment  the  first  time, 
don’t  you?”  — The  Observer 


EU  alarm  over  British  beef 


Stephan  Bates  In  Brussels 

THE  European  Commission  last 
week  accused  Britain  of  “mani- 
fest inefficiency”  in  failing  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  hundreds  of 
tonnes  of  beef,  as  British  officials 
admitted  they  made  only  occasional 
checks  at  ports. 

Amid  mounting  concern  in 
Europe  that  UK  beef  has  been 
reaching  the  Continent  despite  the 
14  month,  Euro|>ean  Union-imposed 
worldwide  ban  on  exports  following 
the  epidemic  of  BSE  (inad  cow  dis- 
ease), the  commission  disclosed 
that  at  least  1.600  tonnes  has  been 
exported  to  Holland. 

There  were  accusations  from 
MEPs  that  a criminal  conspiracy,  in- 
volving a Belgian  beef  ''mafia”,  may 
be  involved  in  disguising  the  source 
of  the  beef  and  claiming  EU  export 
credits  for  its  onward  sale. 

German  MEP  Dagmar  Roth- 
Behrendt,  who  chairs  the  parlia- 
ment's committee  on  mad  cow 


disease,  commented:  “The  latest 
fraud  by  a beef  mafia  is  feeding  off 
tlie  subsidies." 

The  commission  said  that  al- 
though 700  tonnes  of  beef  had  been 
seized  by  Dutch  authorities,  an- 
other 900  tonnes  appeared  to  have 
been  exported  to  Russia  and  Egypt 
with  false  documents  suggesting  it 
originated  in  Belgium. 

Klaus  Van  der  Pas,  the  commis- 
sion’s chief  spokesman,  said:  "The 
export  controls  were  manifestly  in- 
efficient. Whether  it  is  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  ...  or  all  of  the  iceberg,  I 
just  don't  know." 

News  of  the  evasion  of  the  export 
ban  caused  widespread  concern  in 
Europe,  with  Spain  immediately 
banning  beef  exports  from  Belgium. 
British  MEPs  and  commission  offi- 
cials are  alarmed  that  the  exports 
may  jeopardise  any  early  lifting  of 
the  ban,  although  the  commission 
said  there  was  no  evidence  it  had 
been  sold  in  the  EU. 

But  officials  said  legal  action 


might  be  taken  against  the  British 
for  failing  to  prevent  the  exports. 

British  officials  in  Brussels 
admitted  thorough  inspections  of 
Ionics  leaving  the  UK  are  only 
made  for  random  two-day  periods 
each  month;  otherwise  only  “suspi- 
cious" ones  were  checked. 

As  increasingly  bizarre  stories 
surfaced,  the  French  satirical  and 
investigative  magazine,  Le  Canard 
Enchalrfe,  claimed  thal  “infected'’ 
beef  carcasses  were  being  exported 
from  ports  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
that  British  troops  stationed  in  the 
province  were  involved. 

The  magazine  claimed  that  the  in- 
quiry wii9  sparked  by  an  anony- 
mous telegram  to  Interpol  warning 
that  exports  of  beef  contaminated 
with  BSE  were  taking  place  from 
Bangor,  Carrickfergus  and  Lame 
"by  the  good  old  method  of  contra- 
band by  moonlight". 

• Burger  King  announced  it  is  to 
follow  McDonald's  lead  and  put 
I British  beef  back  in  its  burgers. 


Lada  imports  grind  to  a halt  after  20  years 


Left  calls  for 
Labour  party 

MOTIONS  .submitted  fur  previ- 
oiih  hihmir  parly  annual  con- 
ferences, published  about  three 
months  in  advance  of  the  event, 
were  always  a good  guide  to  tile 
mood  of  the  rank  ami  file  and 
offered  useful  cnrly-warniug  signals 
lo  the  leadership  about  storms 
ahead. 

New  L'lbour,  which  hopes  lo 
avoid  the  comradely  fratricide  of  tin; 
past,  published  this  year’s  motions 
to  coincide  with  the  Budget,  which 
overshadowed  it  with  tile  happy 
result  (hat  it  went  largely  unnoticed 
by  the  media.  Some  leftwingers 
complained  of  news  management. 

The  same  leftwingers  are  un- 
happy about  a consultation  paper 
called  Parly  In  Power,  on  which 
they  will  be  required  to  vote  at  their 
Brighton  conference  in  the  autumn. 
This  sets  out  the  leadership's  plans 
for  further  structural  changes  to  the 
party  and  to  the  conference,  mainly 
to  avoid  tin-  noisy  clashes  of  the 
pasl,  in  which  labour  govi-rmnenis 
were  seen  lo  pcrniancnlly  at 
odds  either  with  ciirri-esirrymg 
members  or  trade  unions,  ami 
sometimes  both. 

Constituency  LiNnir  Parlies 
(CI.Psi  have  lablcd  It*)  motions  on 
the  plans,  most  of  them  crilicisinu 
the  intended  restructuring  us  untie- 
miM-ratie.  unrealistic,  hasty  anti  sti- 
lling dehalo.  A ceiilrnl  complaint  is 
thill  the  changes  are  being  foisted 
on  the  parly,  anti  that  ineniln-rs 
have  been  too  busy  fighting  tin- 
election  lo  have  had  a proper 
chance  lo  consider  litem. 

The  conference  still  sees  itself  as 
the  parly's  “policy-making"  body 
but  in  the  past  two  years  has  yielded 
fairly  quietly  to  the  ideas  of  the  new 
lender,  Tony  Blair,  in  order  to  pro- 
ject >m  election-winning  image  of 
unity.  Some  constituencies  now 
think  dial  Parly  hi  Power  is  a step 
too  far  in  tlu-  presidential  direction. 

TV*  bmdon  constituency  of 
I liiinpslcati  and  I lighgalc  complains 
that  the  restructuring  would  lake 
control  of  the  conference  agenda 
away  from  the  membership,  and  so 
upset  the  balance  between  the 
lenders  nml  the  led.  More  bluntly, 
Stocklon  North  CLP  argues  thal 
“rank-and-file  members  are  simply 
being  used  lo  nibber-slnmp  Labour 
party  policy". 

Some  lively  debate  is  promised. 
Leftwingers,  and  perhaps  trade 
unions,  may  feel  that  Labour's  rock- 
solid  majority  in  the  Commons  now 
allows  them  the  freedom  to  voice 
pent-up  feelings  without  being  ac- 
cused of  rocking  the  boat. 


Clare  Longrlgfl 

CHEAP,  ugVy  and  reliable  only 
for  its  frequent  breakdowns, 
tlie  Lada  was  the  perfectly  unfash- 
ionable family  car. 

But  last  week  importers  in  Carn- 
aby, Humberside,  gave  up  the  strug- 
gle to  sell  this  most  unappealing  of 
vehicles.  After  more  than  20  years, 
the  Russian-built  car  will  no  longer 
be  sold  in  Britain. 

First  imported  In  1973,  there 
were  2,374  sold  by  the  following 
year.  By  1936  the  annual  sales  fig- 
ure had  risen  to  more  than  21,000, 
breeding  loyalty  among  owners 
amid  general  scorn. 

Wiltshire  police  lent  the  car  some 


credibility,  or  dented  its  own,  when 
it  bought  a fleet  of  Lada  Cossack  all- 
terrain  vehicles  in  1990. 

The  car  also  found  a friend  in 
pensioner  Bill  Dales,  who  took 
delivery  of  his  24th  Lada  in  1992. 
They  keep  going  and  they're 
roomy,"  he  insisted. 

But  the  car,  never  managed  to 
achieve  the  anti-fashion  cult  status 
of  the  Reliant  Robin,  and  after  a tor- 
rent of  schoolboy  jokea  about  its 
poor  performance  and  glamourless 
appearance,  the  Lada’s  importer, 
Motor  Vehicle  Imports,  has  finally 
admitted  defeat  with  the  loss  of  70 
jobs. 

Problems  obtaining  an  American- 
made  part  to  keep  down  exhaust 


emissions  meant  that  Russian  man- 
ufacturers AvtoVaz  could  no  longer 
supply  cars.  However,  the  100,000 
surviving  Lada  owners  in  Britain 
will  be  still  be  able  to  obtain  parts  as 
well  as  sendees  at  UK  dealers. 

Some  will  not  mourn  the  car's 
passing.  One  British  woman  had  to 
have  her  new  Lada  fixed  27  times  in 
tliree  weeks.  But  many  of  the  in- 
sults were  blunted  in  1989  when  the 
company  launched  a 149mph 
Samara  model. 

One  of  the  most  cutting  jibes 
came  from  BBC  presenter,  Jeremy 
Clarkson,  who  said  manufacturers 
should  equip  every  car  with  a 
brown  paper  bag  with  eye  holes  “so 
I no  one  would  spot  you  driving  it”. 


SDC  IRA  men  who  had  planned  to 
black  out  London  and  the 
Southeast  by  wrecking  the  electric- 
ity supply  network  were  jailed  at  the 
Old  Bailey  last  week  for  a total  of 
2 10  years. 

The  court  was  told  that  the  men 
— “an  61ite  and  dedicated  group"  — 
came  from  Ireland  for  the  operation. 
After  an  intensive  programme  of 
surveillance,  involving  200  police 
and  intelligence  officers,  they  were 
arrested  in  rented  premises  In  Lon- 
don, which  also  contained  all  thd 
trappings  for  bomb-making  to- 
gether with  false  passports,  maps  of 
tiie  electricity  grid,  ladders  and 
£24,000  In  cash. 

After  a 12-Week  trial,  each  of  the 
six  men  — Gerard  Hanratty,  Donald 


rethink  on 
shake-up 


Gannon,  Juhn  Crawley,  Robot 
Morrow,  Frauds  Rafferty  aif? 
Patrick  Martin  — was  sentencedL 
35  years  for  conspiracy  to  ca* 
explosions.  Martin  Murphy,  wfod 
nulled  membership  of  the  IRMg 
denied  knowing  about  the  plot  ** . 
acquitted  along  with  a Birmngkc 
business  man,  Clive  Brampton 


THE  SCOTTISH  islanders* 
Skye  won  a victory  of  sort 
when  they  persuaded  tlie  Sot) 
Secretary,  Donald  Dewar,  lo  hihr 
the  price  local  people  are  chargK 
for  crossing  the  570-metre  bridge, 
the  mainland. 

Tlie  tolls,  tlie  most  expense: 
Europe,  wc-re  reduced  from  £2jfi 
£1.25  for  a single  crossing  bjrcc 
Charges  for  commercial  vehk* 
were  reduced  by  25  per  etc: 
£18.95  and  £11.45,  respectively ± 
the  cuts  will  only  affect  local iw- 
Visitors  by  car  will  still  have  to;: 
£5.40.  in i cl  conches  £38.50,  too- 
during  the  high  xnson. 

Many  islanders  did  not  war 
bridge  in  the  first  place  and  - 
i-xcqii  in  bad  wciillu-r  — »’ 
happy  with  the  ferry  service.  *v; 
I’liencd  in  1995.  more  Ilian  500!- 
have  refused  in  pay  the  loll  and’  • 
face  I’riminal  charges.  (.'ani|<ai£ 
say  they  will  i-onliuui-  l"  fight «: 
toils  are  abolished  completely. 


Amvi  »RCF.  package  of  it 
than  £U>  million,  thought 
the  largest  yet  in  » coni lr 
divorce,  was  awarded  in  the  n:' 
Court  lo  Lady  Conran,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Terence  Conran.  - 
style  guru  who  became  BriLj 
leading  restaurateur.  Before  ■ 
case  went  lo  court  he  had  wJ 
£2.5  million,  which  he  cons*; 
"lurried ly  reasonable"  given  r< 
she  had  "an  enormous  amoi* 
Ucruwn  money".  . 

Sir  Terence,  who  is  worth  anr 
mated  £80  million,  said  he  lh°«> 
tlie  figure  unbelievable,  “just 
cause  she  cooked  a few  tncaM' 
ami  again  and  wrote  a Jew  bo* 
taught  her  how  to  cook". 

Mr  Justice  Wilson  though! 
cully.  He  found  that  Lady 
Sir  Terence's  third  wife.  W; 
been  given  enough  credit  for- 
husband’s  business  successes 
energy  was  almost  as  prodigy 
that  of  her  husband,  and  her ■«*. 
a cookery  writer  was  import*' 

creating  a public  perception  ‘ j 
linked  him  with  fine  food. 

Lady  Conran,  reckoned  P; 
worth  £5.7  million  before  the*' 
ment,  waB  allowed  to  keep  hoi®-  - 
London  and  Dorset,  and 
lump  sum  of  £6.2  millioa 
£900,000  to  buy  a new  pwj« ; 

France  as  she  is  a Francophile-  j 

— — —i 

AS  MANY  as  80,000  radjjjf 
geons  were  feared  dead 
cross-Channel  race : - in  . 

of  the  centenary  of  the  Brins  •, 
ing  Pigeon  Society,  theapori^) 
eming  body  — was  mWJr/,1 
ahead  in  spite  of  severe  stornp  fl 
Some  90,000  birds  were 
but  only  10,000  returned.  W| 
who  protested  at  the  loss  ofWjrji 
birds  — consistent 

worth  thousands  of  pounds  j- j. 

plained  that  the  ra&  rtVffl 
have  gone  ahead.  - 


British  courts 
set  to  judge 
human  rights 


Clare  Dyer 

BRITONS  will  soon  be  able  to 
enforce  their  human  rights  in 
their  own  courts  instead  of  having 
to  make  the  long  trek  to  Strasbourg, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Irvine  of 
Lairg,  confirmed  last  week. 

But  ministers  are  split  on  how  the 
European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  should  be  incorporated  into 
UK  law.  Lord  Irvine,  a strong 
defender  of  parliamentary  sover- 
eignly, is  thought  to  favour  the 
weakest  model,  based  on  the  New 
Zealand  bill  of  rights,  under  which 
the  judges  would  have  no  power  to 
alter  acts  of  Parliament. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
and  his  junior  minister  in  the  Lords, 
Lord  Williams  of  Mo9tyn,  are  be- 
feed  to  want  a stronger  model 
basril  on  the  Canadian  charter. 

Under  the  New  Zealand  model, 
judges  would  be  able  lo  declare  a 
statute  in  breach  of  the  convention 
but  would  not  be  able  lo  strike  it 
down  or  change  the  legislation.  It 
would  be  left  to  Parliament  to 
change  the  law. 

I-ord  Irvine  said  the  Government 
[ will  publish  white  paper*  setting  out 
| proposals  for  a freedom  of  infurtna- 
limi  law  mid  for  incorporating  the 
| human  rights  convention.  “It  must 
nut  disturb  the  supremacy  of  Pnrlia- 
ment,"  he  said.  “It  should  not  tail 
the  judges  in  a position  whore  they 
an-  sci si  as  at  odds  with  Parlia- 
ment.” 

Incorporation  will  mean  a right  ut 
privacy,  m present  lum-existeiu 
under  English  law.  t Mlier  cniiveu- 
I limi  rights,  such  as  the  right  lo  life, 

1 liberty,  a fair  trial,  anil  freedom  of 
I’Xpassion  will  also  be  enforceable 
in  the  UK  courts.  At  present  anyone 
Gunning  their  rights  have  been  via- 
I'tn-d  has  to  exhaust  remedies  avail- 
■ddi-  in  the  UK  before  taking  the 
ca-e  to  Strasbourg. 

Incorporation  would  make  it 
U".sihle  for  ne\vspa|H  iv.  fur  exam- 
pie.  to  argue  in  the  UK  courts  that 
British  libel  laws  stille  freedom  of 
'Xpressiun. 

*1  Tlie  Blair  government  is  enjoying 
ilie  must  blissful  pusi-eli-ctinn  honey- 
uuiuii  in  recorded  history  following 
tlie  most  popular  Budget  in  50  years, 
■ju’nrding  to  a Gallup  poll  this  week. 

Labour's  popularity  as  a whole 
lias  also  risen  since  its  victory  on 
••lay  L whc-n  it  got  44  per  cent  of  the 
'ote.  Tlie  number  of  those  saying 
ilvy  would  vote  Labour  bus  risen 
|r,'m  Gi»  per  cent  last  month  to  til 
l"v  Mil  now.  the  poll  for  the  Daily  I 
telegraph  found. 

Die  poll  also  indicates  how  much 
work  the  new  Tory  leader.  William  1 
Hague,  will  have  to  do  to  control  his 
jiurty  — with  83  per  cent  of  voters 
''-•Moving  the  Tories  arc  divided. 


Teachers  welcome  reform 


John  Carvel 

and  Donald  MacLeod 

THE  Government  this  week 
won  the  first  round  of  its 
battle  to  raise  standards  in 
schools,  when  the  teaching  unions 
and  local  education  authorities  ral- 
lied to  support  a white  paper 
promising  hugely  ambitious  im- 
provement targets  and  draconian 
penalties  for  underperformance. 

Leaders  of  rival  unions  who  often 
compete  to  find  the  most  colourful 
criticism  of  ministerial  initiatives 
welcomed  proposals  from  David 
Blunkett,  the  Education  and  Em- 
ployment Secretary,  to  determine 
how  teachers  should  teach  ami  to 
sack  those  not  up  to  the  job. 

The  unions  — - encouraged  by  the 


£2  billion  fillip  for  education  in  last 
week's  Butlget  anil  a government 
promise  to  celebrate  the  profes- 
sion's successes  as  well  as  pillory  its 
failures  — said  the  while  paper  was 
“ambitious  and  refreshing". 

Its  proposals  include  stopping  16- 
year-olds  leaving  school  at  Easier 
before  hiking  GCSEs,  and  allowing 
schools  to  appeal  against  an  unfair 
inspection  by  the  Office  for  Stan- 
dards in  Education. 

'Ilie  white  paper  goes  some  way 
to  fulfil  Mr  Blunkelt's  promise  to 
stop  schools  selecting  pupils  by  test- 
ing academic  ability  or  interviewing 
the  parents.  However,  specialist 
schools  will  be  allowed  to  give  prior- 
ity lo  children  who  show  "the  rele- 
vant aptitude",  church  schools  will 
continue  to  assess  religious  commit- 


ment, and  the  foturo  of  grammar 
schools  will  be  decided  by  parents. 

Mr  Blunkett  said:  To  succeed  we 
need  the  commitment,  imagination 
and  drive  of  all  those  working  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  if  we  are  to  set 
aside  the  doubls  of  tlie  cynics  and  the 
corrosion  of  the  perpetual  sceptics." 

Doug  McAvoy.  general  secretary 
of  tite  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
hailed  the  white  paper's  commit- 
ments on  class  sizes,  equitable  fund- 
ing and  fair  admissions  policies. 

David  Hart,  general  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Head 
Teachers,  said:  “Combined  with  last 
week’s  Budget  and  the  promise  of 
more  resources  in  come,  it  provides 
support,  alongside  the  pressure  of 
targets  nut  I league  inhlcs,  which  is 
urgently  needed." 


js* 

wurnm* 

A resident  of  Garvughy  Road,  Portadmvn,  leaves  voluntarily  us  an  RUC  riot  squad  moves  in 

Sound  meets  fury  on  road  to  nowhere 


IF  THE  nationalist  community 
Firing  along  the  Gnrvnghy  Rond 
went  to  bed  last  Friday  night  feel- 
ing a quiet  optimism  that  their 
campaign  was  about  to  bear  fruit, 
the  awakening  could  not  have 
been  more  rude,  write  Stuart 
Millar  and  David  Sharrock. 

At  2.30am  last  Saturday  the 
uneasy  calm  wus  brokc-n  by  the 
shrill,  continuous  note  of  a resi- 
dents’ coalition  9iren,  alerting 
locals  that  tiie  security  forces 
were  on  the  move.  The  hundreds 
that  piled  from  their  beds  into 
the  street  were  relieved  to  dis- 
cover it  had  been  a false  alarm. 
'Hie  bnrhed  wire  barricades  laid 
around  Drtmicree  parish  church 
by  Royal  Engineers  had  rein- 
forced speculation  that  tiie  po- 
lice would  not  force  tiie  parade 
down  the  road  for  tiie  third  year. 


But  within  uii  hour  scores  of 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  Laud 
Rovers  had  sealed  the  road. 

Tlie  confrontation,  which  hud 
been  - immeringatl  last  week, 
flared  into  violence.  Hundreds  of 
demonstrators  threw  a barrage 
of  bottles,  stone9  and  petrol 
bombs.  The  response  was  swift 
and  brutally  effective.  Troops 
fired  rubber  bullets  while  1,000 
police  officers,  in  military-style 
fire-proof  riot  gear,  dragged  pro- 
testers from  the  road. 

"Tills  just  proves  that  you  can 
never  (rust  whntthe  English  bas- 
tards tell  you,*'  said  one  vvoinun. 
‘Tills  proves  dial  the  British 
slate  treats  Catholics  like  ani- 
mals.” Privately,  however,  some 
people  voiced  relief  that  violence 
had  been  minimal  compared 
with  last  year. 


Victims  of  teenage  sex  abuser  can  sue 


Clare  Dyer 

C0UR  children  who  were  sexually 
assaulted  by  a teenage  sex 
‘■‘Muter  befog  fostered  by  their  family 
on  the  right  this  week  to  sue  the 
°tuCI  ma(k  *e  Placement 
, ,Pe  landmark  Judgment  by  Mr 
Ho°per  makes  a new  Inroad 
!°ca!  authorities’  immunity 
jram  legal  action  over  their  statu- 
ary child  care  duties. 

county  council,  which  had 


tried  to  have  the  case  struck  out, 
hod  argued  that  the  council  would 
be  immune  even  if  it  knowingly 
pjaced  an  adolescent  convicted  of 
rape  or  robbery  with  a family,  and 
even  if  a social  worker  had  deliber- 
ately lied  to  the  foster  parents. 

The  ruling  gives  the  three  girls 
and  one  boy,  who  cannot  be  named; 
foe  go-ahead  to  bring  a negligence 
claim  against  the  council  ’ and 
against  Anthony  Golden,  the  social 
worker  who  placed  the  15-year-old 


with  the  family.  But  the  judge 
struck  out  their  parenls’  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  post-trauinatic 
stress  disorder  they  developed  after 
discovering  the  abuse.  They  were 
barred  from  claiming  because  they 
had  not  personally  seen  or  heard  “a 
horrifying  event". 

Tlie  children’s  father  said:  "1  am 
really  pleased  that  the  kids’  claims 
con  go  ahead.  Maybe  this  might 
stop  Ihis  sort  of  thing  happening  to 
other  children." 


By  daybreak,  (tarvaghy  Rond 
was  in  a state  of  siege,  with  lo- 
cals pinned  well  Imck  from  the 
parade  route.  In  contrast,  an  nir 
of  celebration  accompanied  the 
Orange  parade  when  it  set  off 
from  the  Portadoivn  District 
Orange  Lodge  shortly  after  lOam. 

Passing  through  loyalist 
estates,  marchers  were  greeted 
by  large  hund-painted  banners. 

" One-way  traffic  — no  turning.  By- 
order  of  Portadown  Loyalists.” 

But  when  tlie  parade  turned 
the  corner  on  to  die  Garvnghy 
Road,  it  was  greeted  by  residents 
blowing  whistles  and  bunging 
dustbin  lids.  Tlie  parade,  how- 
ever, reached  the  end  of  the 
mile-long  road  without  serious 
incident.  But  (lie  violence 
resumed  as  the  RIJC  unci  army 
attempted  to  withdraw. 


Tlu1  15-ycar-old  boy,  named  only 
as  G.  was  placed  with  the  parents, 
who  were  specialist  adolescent  fos- 
ter carers,  in  April  1993,  when  tliclr 
owrt  children  were  aged  between 
seven  and  12. 

They  claim  they  had  stipulated 
ihBt  they  would  not  foster  Anyone 
who  was  known  or  suspected  to  bu  a 
sexual  abuser. 

■ The  parents  claim  that  the  social' 
worker,  Mr  Golden,  knew  that  -G 
had  been  taken  Into  care  at  the  age 
of  12  following  an  indecent  assault 
on  his  younger  sister,  but  lied  to 
them. 
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In  Brief 

CALLS  to  legalise  euthanasia 
were  thrown  out  by  doctors 
at  their  annual  conference.  They 
said  it  was  the  job  of  the  medical 
profession  to  help  patients 
rather  thun  kill  them.  Earlier, 
they  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
cannabis  products  to  he  made 
legally  available  for  medical  use. 


THREE  British  teenagers  an 
a school  holiday  wc-rc  killed 
when  their  coach  plunged  down 
a ravine  in  the  French  Alps  after 
sliding  off  a huirpiu  bend. 

ASIAN  people  are  more  likely 
than  other  ethnic  group  to 
need  kidney  IransplHiitH  heraiiHC 
of  h higher  im-ideiu-e  of  diabetes 
and  high  blond  pressure-.  Hut 
they  face  a longer  wailing  lists 
lie  cause  there  is  a shortage  of 
Asian  donors,  says  the  National 
Transplant  Service. 


THE  ROYAL  Greenwich 
Observatory  — a direct  link 
with  Newton.  Halley  and  the- 
birth  of  scientific  navigation  — Is 
to  merge  with  the  Royal  Ohsor- 
vaiory  Edinburgh  into  a new  UK 
Astronomy  l echnologv  Centre  at 
Edinburgh. 


THE  HHl  lias  defended  an 
im-i-eiin'  of  nearly  2<l  per 
cent  in  (llri-eti  »r  general  John 
Birl’s  pay  package.  Maying  il  was 
''iiimlesi"  r mu  pared  with  other 
senior  media  executives. 


AFI-OCK  of  gr-nelicaily-modi- 
fied  sheep  near  Edinburgh 
is  being  used  in  experimental 
treatment  of  human  victims  of 
emphysema.  The  sheep  have 
been  raised  by  scientists  who 
developed  Dolly,  the  world's  first 
sheep  cloned  from  a cell  taken 
from  an  oilier  sheep’s  udder. 


THE  High  Court  has  given 
mi ti-smo king  earn  pa  igu  era 
the  go-ulicnd  to  seek  compen- 
sation via  the  courts  against 
British  cigarette  manufacturers. 

A MARIYA  SEN,  professor  of 
economics  and  philosophy 
at  Harvard  university,  has  be- 
come Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  the  first  Indian  acade- 
mic to  head  an  Oxbridge  college. 

A THREE-DAY  strike  by 

British  Airways,  cabin  crew  a, 
over  the  imposition  of  a cost-cut- 
ting pay  and  conditions  package, 
looked  almost  certain  to  go 
ahead  this  week  ufter  talks  be- 
tween BA  management  and 
unions  broke  down  in  acrimony. 
Further  stoppages  are  likely. 

FOUR  Broadmoor  patients 
hove  won  a High  Court 
injunction  banning  the  top- 
security  hospital  from  forcing  all 
patients  to  u ndergo  rub  down 
searches. 


SIR  JOSHUA  Hassan,  a long- 
serving  minister  In  the 
British  colonial  service  and 
Gibraltar’s  political  leader  for 
42  years,  has  died  aged  81 . 
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Downey  report 
damns  Hamilton 


David  Hencke 

Neil  Hamilton,  the  dis- 
graced former  minister,  was 
found  guilty  last  week  of  ■ 
taking  up  to  £25,000  cash  in  brown 
envelopes  from  Harrods  owner  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Fayed,  in  a damning  ver- 
dict on  political  sleaze  from  Sir 
Gordon  Downey,  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Standards. 

The  former  Conservative  MP  for 
Tatton,  who  lost  his  seat  at  the  gen- 
eral election,  was  comprehensively 
trounced  by  Sir  Gordon  for  conceal- 
ing cash  i&yments,  lying  to  the  for- 
mer deputy  prime  minister,  Michael 
Heseltine,  accepting  undeclared 
lavish  hospitality  and  unacceptable 
behaviour  that  “fell  well  below  the 
standards  expected  of  Members  of 
Parliament”, 

In  a simple  statement  Sir  Gordon 
said:  ‘The  evidence  that  Mr  Hamil- 
ton received  cash  payments  directly 
from  Mr  A1  Fayed  in  return  for  lob- 
bying services  is  compelling;  and  I 
so  conclude." 

Alan  Rush  ridge  r,  editor  of  the 
Guardian,  welcomed  Sir  Gordon's 
findings.  He  said:  “On  October  1 
last  year  we  called  Neil  Hamilton  ‘A 
Liar  And  A Cheat’.  That  verdict  is 
now  official.  Sir  Gordon’s  report  is  a 
complete  vindication  of  all  the  work 
by  die  Guardian  over  nearly  four 
years.  It  is  a detailed,  thorough  and 
damning  demolition  of  every  single 
lie  that  Neil  Hamilton  has  spread 
during  that  period." 

Sir  Gordon's  verdict  finds  Hamil- 
ton, former  Northern  Ireland  minis- 
ter Tim  Smith,  former  government 
whip  Michael  Brown,  and  former 
Tory  MPs  Sir  Andrew  Bowden  and 
Sr  Michael  Grylls  all  guilty  of  not 
declaring  payments  received  either 
from  Mr  Fayed  or  lobbyist  Ian 
Greer,  who  organised  Mr  Fayed’s 
campaign  against  Tiny  Rowland's 
attempt  to  regain  control  of  Harrods. 

The  most  serious  condemnation 
is  reserved  for  Hamilton  and  Smith, 
who  finally  admitted  to  Sir  Gordon 
that  he  had  also  received  £25,000  in 
cash  in  brown  envelopes. 


Hamilton  is  condemned  for  not 
declaring  his  two  stays  at  Mr 
Fayed's  expense  at  the  lavish  Ritz 
Hotel  and  private  apartments  in 
Paris;  for  failing  to  register  pay- 
ments and  lavish  hospitality  from 
another  Greer  client,  US  Tobacco; 
for  lying  to  Mr  HeBeltine  about  his 
payments  from  Greer;  and  for  mis- 
leading ministers  when  lobbying  to 
introduced  the  banned  chewing  to- 
bacco Skoal  Bandits  into  Britain. 

In  a damning  quote,  Sir  Gordon 
adds:  There  is  a general  obligation 
on  members  to  the  effect:  ‘If  in 
doubt,  register.’  Mr  Hamilton  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  opposite  princi- 
ple and,  if  in  doubt,  gave  himself  the 
benefit  of  iL" 

Hamilton  and  his  wife,  Christine, 
were  clearly  stunned  by  the  find- 
ings. He  said:  "I'm  extremely  disap- 
pointed and  devastated  ...  I totally 
deny  any  dishonesty.  The  only  evi- 
dence against  me  is  from  his  [Mr 
Fayed's]  paid  employees ...  but  he 
can't  say  when  [the  money]  was 
taken  and  how  much  was  taken, 
why  it  was  given  or  where  it  went." 

Smith  was  more  contrite.  He  said: 
“1  am  very  sorry  that  my  conduct,  as 
Sir  Gordon  Downey  has  described 
it,  fell  well  below  the  standards  ex- 
pected of  MPs.  I can  only  say  in  my 
defence  that  it  seemed  less  obvious 
at  the  time  than  it  does  with  the  ben- 
efit of  hindsight  what  was  the  right 
course  of  action  to  take." 

Hamilton,  who  last  year  aban- 
doned a libel  case  against  the 
Guardian,  has  14  days  to  deliver  his 
rebuttal  to  Sir  Gordon’s  report.  But 
he  can  expect  a rough  ride  after 
such  a meticulous  investigation. 

He  later  astonished  Tory  activists 
when,  in  response  to  calls  for  him  to 
quit  the  party,  he  revealed  he  had 
never  been  a member.  He  claimed 
that  as  an  MP  he  was  not  entitled  to 
he  a member  of  his  local  con- 
stituency association,  and  had  not 
applied  to  join  after  losing  his  seat. 
MPs  are  automatically  members  of 
the  party  on  election  to  Parliament. 


Comment,  page  12 


Going  to  hell  in  their  own  way 


POLITICAL  SKETCH 

Simon  Hoggart 

SCHADENFREUDE,  unlike 
revenge,  is  a dish  best  eaten 
hot  Or  so  I remarked  to  a Labour 
MP  as  we  waited  for  the  Downey 
report  on  parliamentary  sleaze. 

All  the  MPs  criticised  have 
resigned  or  been  thrown  out 
Where  was  the  pleasure,  I in- 
quired, in  watching  the  further 
humiliation  of  someone  who  had 
already  fallen? 

He  disagreed.  “What  1 say  is, 
dig  'em  up,  kick  their  corpses 
around,  stone  'em  a few  times, 
then  bury  them  again.” 

Another  labour  MP  took  up  the 
theme:  “What  a shame  Hamilton 
lost  to  Martin  Bell,”  he  said,  “it 
would  hove  been  much  more  fun 
if  he’d  still  been  around.” 

Somehow  the  808-page  tome 
seemed  to  fall  open  at  page  129 
of  Volume  I (“the  evidence  ...  is 
compelling;  and  so  I conclude”) 
— “like  those  pages  in  Lady 
Chatteriey,”  someone  said. 


Upstairs  a committee  room 
had  been  set  aside  for  the  for- 
mer MPs  who  had  been  investi- 
gated by  Sir  Gordon.  The  idea 
was  that  they  could  read  the 
charges  before  they  were  pub- 
lished. In  the  past  a bottle  of 
whisky  and  a revolver  would 
have  been  provided  too.  Now 
handguns  are  illegal,  and  a 
gentleman  who  has  lost  his  hon- 
our requires  only  a dry  white 
wine  and  a press  agent. 

Hamilton  declined  to  enter  but 
he  was  nearby.  While  MPs  in 
the  Chamber  were  debating  the 
trivia  of  the  Budget,  he  was  in 
the  real  centre  of  British  power: 
Four  MUlbank,  home  of  all  TV 
news  political  teams. 

As  we  tracked  him  down, 
someone  hissed:  “Where's 
Christine?” 

“She's  outside  talking  to  tier 
lawyer,  thank  God,”  was  the 
reply.  Grown  men  who  would 
have  happily  steered  I .ally 
Thatcher  with  a pat  upon  the 
backside  are  terrified  of  Mrs 
Hamilton. 


Inside  her  husband  was  de- 
fending himself  with  an  energy 
and  enthusiasm  which,  whatever  \ 
your  view  of  him,  you  could  only  | 
admire.  Most  of  us  are  bad  liars: 
nervous,  bumbling  and  con- 
fused when  we  are  caught  out. 

But  Hamilton,  like  Jonathan 
Aitken  and  other  aerial  flbbera, 
does  so  with  conviction  and 
61nn.  Having  convinced  them- 
selves, they  cannot  quite  com-  , 
prebend  that  their  belief  does  i 
not  communicate  itself  magically 
to  the  rest  of  us.  J 

The  great  liars  shift  the  charge , 
from  the  one  they  ought  to 
answer  to  the  one  they  want  to  . 
answer.  He  was  asked  about  the 
way  he  represented  Skoal 
Bandits  chewing  tobacco  while 
failing  to  tell  anyone  that  he  did. 
Suddenly  he  was  riding  on  a | 
white  horse:  “1  am  a libertarian!  i 
I believe  everyone  should  go  to  | 
hell  in  their  own  wayl”  But  of  i 

course  that  wasn't  the  question-  | 

He  left,  his  head  alolL 
Christine  was  downcast.  “Do 
you  mind?”  she  shouted  at  a 
reporter.  No,  he  didn't 
Schadenfreude.  But  they  do 
mind,  dreadfully. 


Cabinet  at  war  over  Scottish  devolution 


Lords  defeat  for  Labour 


Ewan  MacAsklll 

TONY  BLAIR  was  expected  this 
week  to  be  dragged  in  to  mediate 
between  warring  Cabinet  colleagues 
oyer  plans  for  the  creation  of  a Scot- 
tish Parliament  in  the  biggest  bust- 
up  since  Labour  came  to  power. 

Despite  years  of  preparatory 
work  on  Labour’s  flagship  constitu- 
tional reform,  the  confidential  Cabi- 
net committee  dealing  with  it  shows 
ministers  deeply  divided  over  the 
precise  powers  of  a Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. Labour  insiders  described  the 
twice-weekly  sessions  as  "torrid". 

The  unexpectedly  acrimonious 
issue  that  has  left  ministers  dead- 
locked Is  whether  Westminster  or 
the  new  parliament  In  Edinburgh 
will  have  legislative  power  over 
abortion.  It  is  a hugely  sensitive 
issue  which  pits  the  Catholic  hierar- 
chy in  Scotland  against  the  Labour 
leadership  and  raises  the  spectre  of 
crossborder  abortions  in  the  Irish 
manner  if  Scottish  law  were  to  be 
tightened. 

Mr  Blair's  Intervention  follows 
battles  within  the  committee  over 
public  spending  in  Scotland,  the 


number  of  Scottish  MPs  sitting  at 
Westminster  after  devolution,  and  a 
draft  white  paper  considered  “too 
Braveheartish". 

In  a series  of  dashes,  the  Home 
Secretary,  Jack  Straw,  the  Cabinet's 
leading  anti-devolutionist,  the 
Health  Secretary,  Frank  Dobson, 
and  the  Agriculture  Minister,  Jack 
Cunningham,  have  formed  them- 
selves Into  an  “English  lobby0, 
demonstrating  hostility  not  only 
over  the  abortion  issue  but  to  cen- 
tral planks  of  the  devolution  plan. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Irvine,  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
though  himself  a Scot,  has  aided 
with  them  against  the  Scottish  Sec- 
retary, Donald  Dewar.  Labour  insid- 
ers said  the  ministers  had  forced 
Mr  Dewar  “to  jump  through  hoops". 

j Mr 'Dewar  has  been  backed  by 
the  Welsh  Secretary,: Ron  DavieB, 
and  the  Leader  of  the  House,  Ann. 
Taylor. 

1 Before  the  deadlock  over  abor- 
tion, the  committee's  fiercest  battle 
in  a series  of  skirmishes  had  been 
:over  public  spending.  Mr  Straw  and 
his  allies’  pushed  for  a cut  in  the 
level  of  public  spending  in  Scotland, 


insisting  Scots  receive  too  much 
compared  with  England. 

But  Mr  Dewar  has  lost  out  over 
abortion.  Insiders  predict  Mr  Blair 
— who  does  not  sit  on  the  commit- 
tee but  has  been  called  In  to  adjudi- 
cate — will  back  the  "English 
lobby”  and  insist  that  responsibility 
for  abortion  should  remain  with  the 
Westminster  Parliament 

The  white  paper  setting  out  de- 
tails of  the  Scottish  Parliament  will 
be  published  later  this  month  and 
form  the  basis  for  a referendum  in 
Scotland  in  September. 

Although  Mr  Dewar  is  said  to  be 
on  course  to  deliver  most  of 
Labour’s  manifesto  pledge  on  devo- 
lution, he  has  been  bruised  and  will 
be  open  to  criticism  over  abortion 
from  Labour’s  nationalist  wing  as 
well  as  the  Scottish  National  Party 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

| He  argued  on  the  committee  that 
Labour  had  promised  to  transfer  all 
powers  to  a Scottish  Parliament 
other  than  foreign  affairs, -defence, 
immigration,  social,  security  and 
macro-economics.  A failure  to  trans- 
fer power  over  abortion  would  be- 
' . seen  as  reneging  on  that  pledge. 


Michael  White 

THE  LABOUR  government  last 
week  sustained  its  first  defeat 
when  Conservative-led  peers  voted 
to  amend  the  Referendum  Bill  so 
that  Scotland  and  Wales  would  have 
to  stage  their  referendums  on  the 
same  day. 

The  defeat  by  101  votes  to  94, 
which  flies  in  the  face  of  govern- 
ment policy,  was  immediately  con- 
demned by  the  leader  of  the  Lords, 
Lord  Richard.  Though  MPs  will  re- 
verse it  in  the  Commons,  it  raised 
the  prospect  of  a constitutional  row 
because  the  decisive  votes  were 
cast  by  hereditary  peers  under  sen- 
tence of  constitutional  extinction. 

The  two  days  of  the  committee 
stage  of  the  Referendum  (Scotland 
and  Wales)  Bill  were  marked  by 
manoeuvrings  by  Tory  peers,  who 
dislike  the  bill  for  both  its  content 
arid  its  haste,  but  who  are  jittery  lest 
they- give  Labour  a perfect  accuse  to 
bring  forward  Lords  reform. 

, ; Labour  : and  liberal  Democrat 
peers>  had  .accused  the  Tories  of 
deliberately  losing,  a vote by.  91  to 
131  — which  would  have  given 


Scots  voters  one  ballot  pai*r  j*l 
stead  of  two,  to  vote  on  both  JJi 
principle  of  an  Edinburgh  assemWj 
and  its  tax-raising  powers. 

Lord  Richard  argued  that  Waif* 
needed  a separate  polling  day'' 
provisionally  September  25, 
weeks  after  Scotland  expects  to  v»  • 
— to  prevent  its  public  debate  befflij 

overshadowed.  ' Ij* 

Some  MPs  believe  the  true  re*  If 
son  is  momentum;  if  Scotland  w I 
“Yes",  wavering  Welsh 
bury  the  doubts  which  made  tn» 

vote  "No"  by  four  to  one  in  1979-  ; 

So  twitchy  are  both  ode* 
Westminster  that  ministers  » 
effectively  banned  theirown 
benchers  in  the  Lords  from  taWJV 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

. Though  he  enjoys  a 17W . 
Commons  majority,  Tony  Blair  ^ , 
vulnerable' in  the  Jxjrds,  where. 

:life  and  hereditary  peerage  . 

Tory  whip  against  126  Labpur.;, 
55  Lib  DemB.  The  balanceof^; : 
ties  with  the  324  crossberichers  tm, 

108  assorted  independents.  1 .j'[: 

. ; Labour’s  manifesto  compute* 
to  removing  voting  rights  ox  her0'  , 
'•  itary  peers  as  soon  asposriPie-  • 
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Miscarriages 
of  justice 
under  review 


Dunoan  Campbell 


A YOUNG  man  who  was  jailed  in 
1993  for  killing  a three-year-old 
boy  by  smashing  his  head  with  a 
golf  dub  last  week  had  his  convic- 
tion quashed. 

Paul  Esslemont,  who  haB  fre- 
quently been  beaten  up  In  prison  for 
being  a child-killer,  wept  In  the  dock 
as  the  Court  of  Appeal  announced 
Its  derision. 

Mr  Esslemont,  aged  21,  from 
Coventry,  was  convicted  at  Birming- 
ham crown  court  of  the  manslaugh- 
ter of  Carl  Kennedy,  and  was  jailed 
for  eight  years.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  he  lost  his  temper  with  the  boy, 
half-strangled  him  and  struck  him 
about  the  head  15  times  with  a golf 
club. 

After  an  unsuccessful  appeal  in 
1994,  Mr  Esslemont’s  case  was 
taken  up  by  the  BBC’s  Rough  Jus- 
tice programme.  In  it,  pathologist 
Bernard  Knight  cast  doubt  on  the 
evidence  that  had  indicated  that  a 
golf-club  had  delivered  the  blows. 

Mr  Esslemont,  who  had  no  previ- 
ous convictions,  was  charged  with 
murder  after  police  found  blood- 
stains on  his  shoes  and  golf  club. 
Fresh  evidence  suggested  the 
stains  could  have  been  the  result  of 
his  search  near  the  area  where  the 
body  was  found. 

In  his  judgment,  Lord  Justice 
Leggatt  said  that  as  it  was  now  ac- 
cepted that  all  of  the  injuries  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  the  club, 
either  another  weapon  would  have 
had  to  be  used,  or  all  the  injuries 
were  inflicted  with  another  weapon. 

The  judgment  said  Mr  Esslemont 
would  have  had  10  or  15  minutes  at 
niost  to  carry  out  the  killing  and  go 
back  to  his  home,  before  returning 
a borrowed  golf  ball  to  his  neigh- 
bour. “Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that 
anybody  saw  anything  amiss,''  said 
Lord  Justice  Leggatt. 

Meanwhile  Gilbert  “Danny"  Mc- 
Namee,  who  was  jailed  for  25  years 
for  the  1982  Hyde  Park  IRA  bomb- 
ing, in  which  four  soldiers  and 
seven  horses  were  killed,  has  had 
his  case  referred  back  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  as  a result  of  new  evi- 
dence. It  is  the  first  case  to  be  re- 
ferred back  by  the  new  Criminal 
Cases  Review  Commission. 

The  main  evidence  against  him 
was  fingerprints  on  adhesive  tape 
found  with  bomb-making  equip- 
ment at  the  caches.  In  his  defence  it  ■ 
was  claimed  that  he  could  have  han- 
dled the  tape  innocently  before  It! 
was  used  to  make  bombs. 

. Three  young  men  jailed  for  life : 
nine  years  ago  are  now  hoping  they . 
will  become  the  third  high-profile 
alleged  miscarriage  of  justice  case 
to  be  reopened  witltin  a week.  ■ ' • 
Lawyers  acting  for  the  men  be- 
lieve they  have  sufficient  new  evi- 
dence for  the  case  to  be  referred  to 
Hie  Court  of  Appeal. 

0°  October  12,  1987,  hewsagept 
Philip  Saunders  was  viciously  bat- 
tered with  a spade  Outside  his 
Cardiff  home.  Five  days  later,  he . 
died  of  his  Injuries.  " ' 

. At  first,  the  chief  suspect  was  a 
inan  seen  by  a witness  In  the  area, ; 
described  as  6ft  with  dark  ciirly 
"^wearing  a blousoh-type  Jacket  ! 

The  three  men  charged,  were 
Dwren  Hall  and  Ellis,  ShdrWood, : 
doth  then  aged  1$  ahd  petty  Orlml- ; 
dris,  and  Michael  O’Brien,  then  19.  [ 
who  had  no  record.  All'  three  were ; , 
■ s%ht  build  arid  about  5ft  5ift  tall. 


Welfare  to  work  gets  tough 


Seumas  Milne 
and  Richard  Thomas 


YOUNG  dole  claimants  who 
refuse  to  trite  up  any  of  the 
jobs  or  training  options  of- 
fered under  the  Government’s  wel- 
fare to  work  deal  announced  in  the 
Budget  will  lose  all  their  benefits, 
ministers  announced  last  week. 

Revealing  the  unexpectedly 
tough  regime  David  Blunkelt,  the 
Education  and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, rejected  claims  that  the  penal- 
ties were  "draconian",  and  insisted 
the  sanctions  simply  linked  rights 
with  obligations. 

The  New  Deal  is  intended  to  be 
the  Government's  flagship  jobs  and 


training  policy,  designed  eventually 
to  take  some  250,000  18-  to  25-year- 
olds  off  the  dole  and  put  more  than 
half  the  long-term  unemployed  into 
subsidised  jobs  or  training. 

The  £3.5  million  programme  aims 
both  to  cut  the  claimant  count  and 
to  increase  the  employability  of 
some  of  the  most  excluded  of  the 
jobless.  But  advisers  are  acutely 
aware  that  the  schemes  could  be 
swamped  by  job  losses  if  the  econ- 
omy goes  into  a sharp  downturn 
and  unemployment  builds  up  again.  . 

They  are  hoping  that  a mixture  of 
higher  taxes  announced  in  the  Bud- 
get, and  modest  interest  rate  rises, 
will  produce  a "soft  landing"  rather 
than  a deep  recession.  But  signs  of  a 


consumcr-icd  boom  added  to  fears 
that  the  Bank  of  England  may  raise 
interest  rates  again  this  week  to 
clamp  down  on  the  economy.  The 
Confederation  of  British  Industry 
said  that  retail  sales  remained  buoy- 
ant last  month,  leading  analysts  to 
suggest  that  interest  rates  may  rise 
to  8 per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  sanctions  regime  for  the 
under-25s  who  refuse  to  take  part  in 
the  New  Deal  programme  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  introduced  as 
part  of  the  Tbry  government's  Job 
Seeker's  Allowance  last  year. 

After  a four-month  "gateway”  in- 
duction period,  when  they  are  to  be 
given  a crash  preparation  course  for 
entry  Into  the  labour  market,  the 
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young  unemployed  will  be  pre- 
sented with  several  options:  a private- 
sector  job  with  a wage,  for  which 
the  employer  gets  a £60-a  week  sub- 
sidy and  a training  organisation  gets 
£750  for  one-day-a-week  training: 
work  with  a voluntary  organisation, 
or  with  an  environmental  task  force, 
on  benefits  plus  a £400  grant;  or  full- 
time education  or  training. 

If  they  refuse  to  take  up  any  of 
the  options  without  "good  reason", 
all  benefit  will  be  withdrawn  for  two 
weeks,  four  weeks  and  then  indefi- 
nitely. As  under  the  JSA,  the  penalty 
will  only  be  a 40  per  cent  loss  of 
benefit  If  the  claimant  is  deemed 
“vulnerable"  — for  example  if  he  or 
she  has  dependants  or  is  pregnant. 

Andrew  Smith,  the  employment  j 
minister  in  day-to-day  charge  of  the  ' 
Now  Deni  schemes,  said  the  penal- 
ties were  "tough  but  fair". 
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12  COMMENT 

Verdict:  Guilty  ; 
as  charged 

IT  BEARS  Baying  again:  British  public  life  is  1 
amongst  the  least  corrupt  in  the  world.  We  have  1 
no  Bettino  Craxl,  Gianni  de  Michelis  or  Bernard  1 
Taple  here;  no  Mafia,  no  pork  barrel.  The  Bums  in-  i 
volved  in  Westminster  corruption  make  the  1 
Americans,  the  Spanish  and  even  the  Irish  laugh.  | 
The  great  majority  of  MPa  have  always  been  bon-  1 
eat,  decent  and  hard-working.  But  fhlB  bears  say-  ' 
ing  again,  too:  there  was  in  the  late  eighties  the  1 
beginnings  of  a significant  culture  of  corruption  at  ] 
Westminster.  A small  group  of  politicians  began  to  i 
get  a sniff  of  the  rich  pickings  that  were  dangled 
before  them  by  the  lobbying  companies.  It  was  not  1 
corruption  on  a vast  scale,  but  it  whb  not  nothing,  i 
either;  and  the  complacent  sneers  of  MPs  and  i 
commentators  as  the  villains  were  exposed  over 
the  past  four  years  did  no  favours  to  the  cause  of  i 
honest  politics  in  this  country. 

Now  there  is  an  official  verdict,  and  that  verdict 
Is:  Guilty  aB  charged.  Men  who  rose  to  hold  the 
highest  positions  in  British  political  life  took  secret 
Bums  of  money  to  represent  in  Parliament  a com- 
pany under  the  threat  of  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry.  They  took  gifts, 
holidays  and  cash.  They  did  their  best  to  cheat  the 
Inland  Revenue.  They  charged  their  own  con- 
stituents to  represent  them.  They  concealed  their 
gifts,  their  holidays  and  their  money  from  their 
own  colleagues  and  from  the  voters.  They  Ued  to 
the  press,  they  lied  to  their  colleagues  and  lied  to 
their  superiors.  When  cornered,  Nell  Hamilton 
Ued  more  elaborately  and  more  viciously.  Like 
Jonathan  Altken,  he  smeared  his  accusers  and,  re- 
pellentiy,  sought  to  destroy  careers.  In  this,  he 
found  willing  accomplices  In  Parliament  and  even 
in  some  areas  of  the  press. 

All  this,  and  more,  is  chronicled  in  Sir  Gordon 
Downey’s  door-9topping  896-page  report,  pub- 
11  shed  last  week.  Lord  Salmon,  who  chaired  a 
Royal  Commission  on  Standards  of  Conduct  in 
Public  Life  in  1974,  wrote:  "Corrupt  dealings  are 
secretive.  Few,  if  any  crimes,  are  harder  to  prove.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Gordon  has  done 
just  that  in  a meticulous  work  of  great  care  and 
balance.  Mr  Hamilton  has  the  right  to  protest,  and 
protest  he  inevitably  wtil.  But  it  was  he  who  chose 
Sir  Gordon,  having  failed  In  the  courts.  It  is  appar- 
ent to  all  that  he  is  finished  In  pubUc  life,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  him  quietly  to  come  to  terms 
with  that  finality. 

This  whole  affair  was  the  result  of  the  failure  of 
self-regulation.  It  was  the  work  of  the  press  and 
the  press  alone  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Nolan 
committee  and  the  subsequent  reforms.  Sir 
Gordon's  work  would  In  all  likelihood  have  been 
impassible  without  access  to  mountains  of  docu- 
ments obtained  on  discovery  through  the  courts; 
without  the  fruits  of  months  of  work  by  Guardian 
reporters  and  without  the  newspaper  Bpending  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds  In  legal  fees  to  assist  him. 

It  would  be  better  in  future  for  cases  of  this  com- 
plexity and  size  to  be  dealt  with  by  a Tribunal  of 
Inquiry.  It  Is  also  right  that  future  Hamlltons  and  1 
Smiths  should  not  be  able  to  hide  behind  parlia- 
mentary privilege,  but  should  be  prosecuted  in  the 
criminal  courts.  In  any  event,  the  rules  should  be 
changed  to  allow  Sir  Gordon  to  publish,  his  own 
report  rather  than  depend  on  a nod  from  the 
Standards  and  Privileges  Committee  or  to  be  frus- 
trated by  a prorogued  Parliament  And  one  final 
thing:  can  we  please  reform  Britain's  libel  lavra? 

Nato’s  eastern 
promise 

IT  IS  AN  illusion  that  there  is  always  a choice  be- 
tween a good  and  a bad  course  In  International 
politics.  Frequently,  as  with  the  decision  to  enlarge 
Nato,  there  would  be  difficulties  whichever  choice 
was  made.  What  Is  certain  is  that  if  a choice  once 
made  is  later  reversed,  nobody  benefits  from  the 
resulting  confusion  and  perception  of  weakness. 
As  the  members  of  the  alliance  gather  in  Madrid 
this  week,  there  are  critics,  mainly  in  the  United 
States,  Baying  that  the  move  to  extend  membership 
to  some  eastern  states  is  a historic  mistake.  Their 
position  was  an  honourable  one  before  the  die  for 
■expansion  was  cast,  but  is  now  less  tenable.  A 
Nato  that  bad  decided  not  to  incorporate  any  east- 
ern members  would  be  one  thing.  A Nato  that  bas 
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decided  to  bring  them  in,  and  does  so,  would  be 
another.  But  a Nato  which  so  decided,  and  then 
foiled  to  do  so  because  of  a defeat  in  the  legislature 
of  its  most  important  member  state,  would  be  an- 
other article  altogether.  A busted  flush,  perhaps. 

lb  say  that  the  expansion  of  Nato  is  an  illogical 
business  is  fair  comment.  The  expected  invitation 
to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  will 
bring  in  three  states  whose  military  establish- 
ments are  in  a state  of  disarray.  It  will  be  years 
before  they  can  bring  more  than  limited  contin- 
gents up  to  top  Nato  standards.  Even  so,  they  will 
have  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money,  money  on 
which  the  United  States  arms  industry  has  already 
fixed  a sharp  eye.  So  expansion  will  not  strengthen 
Nato  militarily  and  will  weaken  the  economies  of 
new  members.  The  arguments  between  the  US  and 
France  over  whether  Romania  and  Slovenia  should 
be  part  of  the  first  wave  have,  meanwhile,  opened 
up  another  fault  line  In  the  alliance.  Further,  as 
the  critics  point  out,  expansion  stretches  the  al- 
liance strategically  and  bas  offended  the  Russians, 
although  not  so  far  as  deeply  as  was  once  feared. 
Why  then  has  it  been  decided  to  do  It  ? 

The  reason  Nato  is  expanding  is  that  eastern 
European  countries  pleaded,  begged,  argued,  lec- 
tured, and  hammered  on  the  door.  Could  we  really 
have  just  said  No?  Their  enthusiasm  may  now  have 
cooled  somewhat,  as  they  contemplate  the  costs, 
but  they  still  want  to  join.  The  reasons  include 
their  fear  of  Russia,  and  also  their  fear  of  them- 
selves, of  the  conflicts  they  might  generate  if  their 
armed  forces  were  not  locked  into  an  alliance 
managed  in  a sophisticated  way  by  powerful 
states.  Above  all,  admission  to  Nato  and  the 
European  Union  remains  central  to  their  aspira- 
tions to  become  truly  European,  Western,  demo- 
cratic, and  "modern”.  This  may  seem  a strange 
freight  for  a military  alliance  to  bear,  but  Nato  has 
never  been  a simple  military  alliance.  It  ta,  and 
remains,  a complex  political  structure  discharging 
many  functions,  some  in  mysterious  ways. 

Gordon  Brown’s 
tour  de  force 

THE  Labour  government’s  first  Budget  for  18 
years  is  a tour  de  force,  even  though  there  must 
be  doubts  whether  enough  has  been  done  to  punc- 
ture the  consumer  boom.  Gordon  Brown  delivered 
it  with  unremitting  gravitas,  gathering  together  all 
the  themes  he  has  so  consistently  espoused  in  re- 
cent years,  and  more.  Against  tiie  austere  back- 
drop of  a sharp  fiscal  tightening  be  managed  to  fire 
a salvo  of  micro-economic  measures  that  delighted 
Labour  MPa  and  lots  of  interest  groups.  It  was  a 
Budget  for  big  and  small  business,  for  investment, 
for  filmmakers,  for  training,  for  welfare  to  work,  for 
single  mothers,  for  savers  and  for  housebuilding  if 
not  house  owning.  And  — dropping  unexpectedly 
out  of  the  sky  at  the  very  end  of  the  Bpeech  — an 
extra  £1.2  billion  for  the  health  service  and  £1  bil- 
lion for  schools  (plus  another  £1.3  billion  phased 
over  five  years).  No  one  on  the  government 
benches  seemed  to  worry  about  the  disingenuous- 
ness of  these  last  measures  since,  though  funded 
from  the  contingency  reserve,  they  clearly  breach 
departmental  ceilings  on  which  Mr  Brown  bad  in- 
advisedly put  a cap.  Nor  did  anyone  worry  that  the 
new  2.25  per  cent  rise  In  national  health  service 
spending  next  year  is  less  than  the  4 per  cent  rise 
the  Conservatives  had  implemented  during  the 
last  four  years.  When  you  are  expecting  nothing, 
anything  is  welcome. 

Mr  Brown  certainly  intends  to  be  an  iron  chan- 
cellor. He  is  raising  taxes  (including  the  one-off 
windfall  on  utilities)  by  £5.9  billion  this  year,  £6.6 
billion  next  year  and  £5.2  billion  the  year  after.  (Jy 
the  end  of  next  year  the  Budget  deficit  will  be  down 
from  £22.5  billion  to  only  £5.5  billion.  Of  course 
merely  planning  something  doesn't  make  it  hap- 
pen. Remember,  the  first  Medium  Term  Financial 
Strategy  of  the  Conservatives  promised  something 
similar  In  1981,  but  it  didn’t  materialise.  But  that 
doesn’t  alter  the  courage  with  which  the  new 
Chancellor  Is  tackling  the  excessive  borrowing 
requirement  he  Inherited.  He  Is  taking  enough 
money  out  of  the  economy:  the  only  question  1b 
[ whether  he  is  taking  It  out  of  the  right  places.  Mr 
I Brown  bas  done  well  in  dismal  fiscal  clrcum- 
i stances  to  start  rebuilding  the  pillars  of  the  welfare 
state  from  a position  of  ongoing  erosion.  The  only 
: qualification  is  whether  he  has  done  enough  to 
L dampen,  consumer  spending.  If  the  Government 
doesn’t  get  the  short  term  right  then  its  estimable 
i emphasis  on  the  long  term  could  be  jeopardised. 


No  place  for  Abacha's 
phoney  democracy 
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Martin  Woollacott 

THE  GRIM  comedy  of  Nigerian 
politics  lurched  onward  last 
week  with  the  announcement 
that  elections  due  soon  are  to  be  put 
off  until  next  year.  The  reason  for  the 
postponement  of  the  second  set  of 
polls  in  a series  culminating  in  a pres- 
idential vote  next  year  and  a return  to 
fall  civilian  rule  is  unclear.  But  it  is  of 
a piece  with  other  switches  and  sub- 
terfuges that  have  characterised 
Genera]  Sani  Abacha’s  programme 
for  the  restoration  of  democracy. 

The  Commonwealth  Ministerial 
Action  Group  was  due  to  meet  in  Lon- 
don this  week  to  discuss  what  recom- 
mendations on  Nigeria  it  should  put 
forward  to  the  heads  of  state  when 
they  meet  in  Edinburgh  in  October. 
This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  group, 
6et  up  in  Auckland  when  Nigeria 
wa6  suspended  from  the  organisation 
after  the  execution  of  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa  and  his  fellow  defendants. 

Nigeria  is  shaping  up  to  become  a 
critical  test,  perhaps  the  critical  lest, 
for  the  new  British  government's 
ethical  foreign  policy.  The  reason  is 
that  UK  interests  and  responsibili- 
ties are  far  more  significant  and  cen- 
tral in  the  Nigerian  case  than  they 
are,  say,  in  that  of  Indonesia.  Nige- 
ria’s British  connections  are  still 
substantial.  A partly  British  corpora- 
tion,  Shell,  is  involved  in  the  indus- 
try which  sustains  the  regime. 
Britain  is  host  to  the  Common 
wealth  summit  later  this  year,  which 
means  it  will  be  expected  to  take  a 
lead  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

Nigeria  is  under  military  rule  and 
ought  to  be  extricated  from  it  But 
the  problem  i9  larger  than  that, 
since  a number  of  Nigerians  of 
stature  fear  that  a few  more  years  of 
army  government  or  of  rule  by  a 
fraudulent  “civilian"  government 
controlled  by  a military  clique  will 
undo  the  nation  itself.  Men  like  the 
Nigerian  Nobel  Prize  winner  Wole 
Soyinka  believe  that  the  idea  of 
Nigeria,  which  once  attracted  tlie 
loyalty  and  the  idealism  of  most  of 
its  citizens,  has  become  so  eroded 
by  the  years  in  which  the  generals 
have  exploited  and  divided  the 
people  that  “we  may  actually  be  wit- 
nessing a nation  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction". 

The  individuals  and  die  groups 
that  carry  a country  politically  hove 
been  bribed,  intimidated  and  co- 
opted on  tlie  one  hand,  and  killed, 
imprisoned  and  exiled  on  the  other. 
There  must  be  a limit  to  the  en- 
durance of  this  human  fabric. 
Soyinka’s  fear  that  a county  can 
wear  out  its  nationhood,  that  it  can 
be  made  “good  for  nothing",  under- 
lines the  feet  that  Britain  and  the  rest 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  not  deal- 
ing here  with  just  an  episode,  or  even 
with  a settled  pattern  of  bad  behav- 
iour, but  with  a developing  tragedy. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  has  already  declared 
that  Nigeria  has  not  taken  the  steps 
toward  a restoration  of  democracy 
that  would  warrant  the  lifting  of  its 
suspension  from  the  Common- 
wealth. A few  months  ago  there  wrb 
a possibility  that  the  regime’s  vari- 
ous cosmetic  moves  might  just  pro- 
duce a Commonwealth  constituency 
for  restoring  its  membership.  But 
there  Is  now  no  chance  of  the  sus- 
pension being  lifted,  so  the  Foreign 
Secretary  is  not  being  particularly 
forward  in  so  proclaiming.  The  real 


question  is  whether,  as  Nigeria 
opposition  groups  demand,  Nigeria 
should  be  expelled,  or  credibly  m 
threatened  with  expulsion  at  the  W 
Edinburgh  meeting. 

The  facts  since  Auckland,  where 
Commonwealth  states  committed 
themselves  to  expulsion  if  there  was 
"no  demonstrable  progress"  in  the 
next  two  years,  are  damning.  The 
regime  did  announce  a three-year 
transition  plan,  with  the  army  bow 
ing  out  completely  in  October  1998. 

But  the  institutions  Bet  up  as  part  oi 
the  transition  process,  notably  (Ik 
National  Electoral  Commission,  are 
dubious.  The  commission  has  au- 
thorised five  political  parties,  which 
issue  uncannily  similar  pronounce 
ments  urging  Abacha  to  stand  lor 
the  presidency  next  year.  They  are 
stooges  or,  at  best,  coopted  ele- 
ments. The  regime  has  not  talked  to 
the  real  opposition  and  has  contin-  * 
ued  to  harass  and  detain  its  leaden. 
Those  in  detention  include  Chid 
Abiola,  tlie  winner  of  the  1993  elec- 
tion which  the  military  cancelled 
when  their  candidate,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  to  fix  the  result,  unex- 
pectedly lost.  They  also  include 
more  than  40  people  held  for  an  il . 
leged  coup  attempt  that  few  belief  | 
actually  happened,  and  some  oppo- 
sition personalities  picked  up  more 
recently.  The  government  has  re 
leased  a handful  of  detainees,  but 
arrested  more.  Some  idea  of  the  u& 
democratic  nature  of  this  “return  to  | 
democracy"  can  be  gained  from  the : 
fact  that  the  laws  governing  the1 
transition  to  democracy  set  fines  ( 
and  prison  terms  for  anyone  who 
criticises  the  process. 

IT  IS  truly  bizarre  that  Nigeria  is  | 
supposedly  rescuing  democracy, 
in  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  The 
regime  has  undoubtedly  gained  i 
little  credit  for  its  regional  open- 
tions,  particularly  in  Washington 
and  there  are  reports  that  the  to. 
State  Department  is  reviewing 
Nigerian  policies,  with  some  argu- 
ing for  a marginally  softer  line.  But. 
in  general,  tlie  regime's  efforts  to 
end  its  Isolation  have  a desperate 
nnd  sometimes  comic  character^ 
the  oddest  case  of  all.  Gegetr 
Abacha  recently  attended  the  Fig- 
cophone  summit,  weirdly  claimlW 
that  French  would  from  now  onbe*( 
national  language  of  Nigeria. 

Expulsion  is  not  a likely  outcotf  | 
of  tlie  Edinburgh  summit,  unloj 
the  regime  commits  some 
rage  or  unless  Nigeria  effective 
expels  itself,  as  Pakistan  and  Sow 
Africa  once  did,  by  withdraw^ 
Expulsion  would  strain  a Comrojj, 
wealth  in  which  there  remain  rapjj 
and  ideological  divisions  and,  to  pel 
ticular,  resistance  to  the 
forceful  “Northern-  meddling  *i; 
"Southern"  affaire.  6ut  between.**  j 
pulsion  and  a mere  maintenance.  . 
suspension  is  a broad  area  ww  . 
various  kinds  or  pressure  and  asjj 
tions  could  be  considerably 
ened  up!  Many  pf  the  measui® 
agreed  at  previous  meetings  of.  n*  1 1 
Action  Group,  like  variou?  Rinds^i 
idea,  educational  and  financial  a 
strictions  on  senior  members  wj*, 
regime^  have  yet  to  be 
j general  practice  . £>!»$•: 

! The  Commonwealth  can  be®n 
1 should  be  tougher.  Above 
must  avoid  being  drawn 
1 dpreing,  in  a year’s  tinfe.  4 
change  pf  made  by  what  woiiW.fr  | 
spatially  be  the  same  regime.;  rj. 


uJmmt 

Somaliland  tries  to  break  out  of  isolation 


Jean  H6ldne  In  Hargelsa 

ALMOST  10  years  after  being 
battered  by  shelling, 
Hargeisa,  capital  of  the  So- 
maliland Republic,  still  carries  the 
visible  scars  of  that  period  — shat- 
tered buildings,  razed  schools, 
crumbling  walls,  and  buildings  rid- 
dled with  bullet  holes.  On  top  of  that 
are  the  land-mines  that  are  still  tak- 
ing a toll  among  the  people  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  a team  of  British 
inlneclearing  experts  who  have 
been  working  here  for  the  past  year 
and  a half. 

Somalia's  former  dictator,  Siad 
Barre,  set  out  to  destroy  Hargei9a 
| after  beating  off  the  Isaak  rebels  of 
the  Somali  National  Movement 
(5NM),  which  briefly  seized  the  city 
in  June  1988.  “It  was  worse  than  the 
German  cities  in  1945,"  recalled  a 
city  resident.  “When  I got  back  here 
in  1992  with  my  wife  and  children, 
who  had  been  in  a refugee  camp  in 
Ethiopia,  we  had  to  camp  outside 
the  ruins  of  our  home  for  a fortnight 
until  the  mines  were  cleared  in  the 
neighbourhood.” 

But  in  this  former  protectorate  of 
Somaliland  — it  seceded  in  1991, 31 
years  after  being  reunified  with 
Southern  Somalia,  which  had  once 
been  an  Italian  colony  — it  is  not 


Just  poverty  that  is  holding  back 
reconstruction.  Murderous  clashes 
between  Issak  subclans  have  long 
discouraged  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  invest  in  the  country.  If 
only  to  rebuild  their  own  homes. 
However,  since  the  end  of  the  last 
conference  in  February  — which 
enabled  Mohamed  Ibrahim  Egal  to 
be  re-elected  to  the  presidency  after 
five  months  of  costly  negotiations 
among  300  delegates  — reconstruc- 
tion has  picked  up  speed.  People 
now  consider  the  country,  or  at  least 
Its  capital,  stable. 

For  Egal,  the  priority  today  is  to 
"sell  Somaliland  to  the  world  com- 
munity". He  speaks  of  livestock 
breeding,  fishing  and  agricultural 
development  projects,  but  far  the 
moment  he  Is  trying  to  cobble  to- 
gether a government,  which  is  a 
tricky  exercise  in  that  he  has  to 
strike  the  right  balance  between  the 
clans.  He  claims  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  "one  of  the  most  liberal  ever" 
and  says  he  will  ban  only  tribal-  and 
religious-based  political  parties. 

Not  everyone  in  Hargeisa  shares 
the  official  optimism.  “In  six  years 
of  independence,  we  have  had  two 
civil  wars,"  said  one  man.  "And  the 
government  still  controls  only  half 
the  country."  Two  years  after  the 
bloody  fighting  in  the  Burao  region, 


the  city  is  still  deserted  — and  lit- 
tered with  land-mines  — while  its 
100,000  residents  camp  out  in  the 
open  country  where  they  are  being 
looked  after  by  the  humanitarian  or- 
ganisation Action  Contre  la  Faim 
(Action  Against  Hunger).  Tlie  So- 
maliland shilling,  introduced  in 
1996,  and  already  battered  by  infla- 
tion, is  still  not  legal  tender. 

Corruption  is  another  reason  for 
the  complaints  often  heard  in 
Hargeisa  or  Berbera.  “Where’s  the 
money  that  the  government  is  cob 
lecting?"  many  ask  as  they  try  to 
estimate  the  total  amount  of  the 
taxes  imposed  at  the  port  of 
Berbera  and  collected  from  the  im- 
ports of  fjat,  which  arrives  daily 
from  Ethiopia.  “If  this  region  were 
properly  run,  il  would  be  prosper- 
ous," said  a Western  expert. 

The  authorities  have  to  maintain 
an  army  of  25,000  men,  far  too  large 
for  a country  with  a population  esti- 
mated at  1.7  million  (just  under  1 
million  have  fled  the  region).  But 
enrolling  former  militiamen  in  the 
regular  army  was  the  price  that  had 
to  be  paid  to  end  the  anarchy,  even 
though  their  primary  loyalties  are 
still  to  their  own  clans. 

The  road  linking  Hargeisa  and 
Berbera,  which  just  two  years  ago 
had  no  fewer  than  70  unoffieial 
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checkpoints,  is  now  open  — the 
only  traces  of  the  years  of  fighting 
Hint  remain  are  the  bridges  de- 
stroyed by  SNM  guerrillas. 

For  tlie  moment,  the  resentment 
against  those  living  in  the  south  is 
shared  by  most  people,  who  hold  all 
the  Somalis  res|»nsible  for  tlie  ter- 
rible repression  that  tin  y suffered. 
Nevertheless,  some  readily  admit 
that  when  resentments  finally  disap- 
pear “maybe  30  nr  in  years  from  now. 
it'll  be  time  In  think  of  a new  north- 
south  union,  but  with  solid  guaran- 
tees of  I'vetvhimtled  ircatmcnl". 

(July  3) 


Aztec  Sphinx  battles  on  I Middle  East  peace  at  risk 


Bertrand  de  la  Orange 
In  Mexico  City 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL  profile 
drawn  up  by  an  agency  special- 
ising in  executive  headhunting 
describes  Cuauhtemoc  Cirdenas, 
the  leitwing  Democratic  Revolution 
party  (PRD)  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Mexico  City  in  the  July  13  election, 
as  "tenacious,  methodical  and 
dogged",  in  addition  to  being  “re- 
mote" and  "unflappable"  in  the  face 
of  adversity. 

Indeed,  it  ha9  required  a good 
deal  of  tenacity  to  stand  up  to  the 
hostility  of  a government  that  has 
never  forgiven  him  for  breaking 
with  the  Institutional  Revolutionary 
terty  (PRI)  in  1987  and  running  for 
the  presidency  the  following  year. 

This  “betrayal"  is  all  the  harder 
tor  hia  former  associates  to  stomach 
m C&rdenas  is  the  son  of  L&zaro 
Cardenas,  the  most  popular  of  Mex- 
lC0  s former  presidents,  who  ran  the 
country  from  1934  to  1940.  While  in 
office  he  nationalised  the  oil  indus- 
try and  gave  new  life  to  the  agrarian 
reform  decreed  in  the  wake  of  the 
1910  revolution. 

Cuauhtemoc  Cdrdenas  was 
elected  to  the  senate  in  1976,  and 
tour  years  later  became  governor  of 
Michoac&i,  his  family’s  home  state. 

His  governorship  is  a source  of 
much  controversy.  His  followers  are 
Rrateful  to  him  for  distributing  land 
to  poor  peasants,  introducing  the 
Caching  of  native  languages  in 
schools  and  helping  to  reduce  inci- 
dences of  drunkenness  by  closing 
"own  many  taverns.  His  opponents, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  criticise  him  for 
misusing  his  authority  and  practis- 
ing cronyfem,  charges  levelled  at 
mtoty  other  PRI  governors. 

However,  his  former  constituents 
oon  t seem  to  bear  any  grudge,4  in- 
deed a large  majority  of  them  have 
een  continuing  to  vote  for  him 
since  he  quit  the  PRI. 


Cdrdenas . . . learned  to  smile 


In  1986,  C&rdenas  and  a handful  of 
PRI'  officials  set  up  a “democratic 
wing"  of  the  party  in  the  belief  that 
the  "technocrats",  elected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1982,  had  drifted  away 
from  the  “values  of  the  revolution". 
Running  for  the  presidency  in  1988 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
National  Front,  a coalition  of  four 
small  leftwing  parties,  Cdrdenas  was 
believed  to  have  won.  However,  the 
PRi's  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  was 
finally  declared  president,  amid 
claims  by  CArdenas  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  an  "enormous  fraud". 

In  1989,  he  founded  his  own  party, 
the  PRD,  which  was  joined  by  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  defectors 
from  the  PRI,  the  leftwing  opposition 
and,  in  particular,  former  commu- 
nists. In  the  1994  election;  CArdenas 
suffered  a severe  defeat,  gaining 
barely  16  p.er  cent  of  the  vote. 

But  far  front  being' discouraged 
by  the  setback,  he  jJatiently  built  up 
the'  PRD,  toned  down  his  public 
rhetoric  and,  without  abandoning 
his  severe  image  as  the  “Aztec 
Sphinx",  has  learned  to  crack  an 
occasional  smile  — which  currently 
adorns  his  campaign  posters  in 
Mexico  City. 

(July  5)  ■'  ' 


COMMENT 

Mouna  Nairn 

VERYBODY  agrees  that 

i since  the  IsraeU-Palestinian 
negotiations  broke  off  after 
Israel  began  building  the  Jewish 
settlement  at  Har  Horaa,  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  has 
been  In  peril. 

Egypt's  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  and  Jordan's  King 
Hussein  have  spoken  of  their 
concern  to  France’s  President 
Jacques  Chirac.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment onty  Egypt  has  made  con- 
crete proposals  to  bring  Israel 
and  the  Palestinians  together. 
But  Its  efforts  ran  up  against  the 
Israeli  government’s  unaccept- 
able position  that  it  was  willing 
to  suspend  building  of  the  settle- 
ment for  four  days  (during  a reli- 
gious holiday)  if  the  Palestinians 
agreed  to  resume  peace  talks. 

The  French  president  realises 1 
file  gravity  of  the  situation. 
Following  his  meeting  this  week 
with  the  chairman  of  the 
Palestine  Authority,  Yasser 
Arafat;  he  said  that  France  was 
quite  worried  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  “uncontrollable  terrorist 
acts”  taking  place,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  “destabilise 
not  only  the  region,  but  nlso  tlie 
United  States  and  Europe",  He 
said  that  it  was  “up  to  both  tho 
United  States  and  Europe  to  do 
everything  possible  to  get  file 
peace  process  bnckon  track”. 

This  is  not  yet  another  effort 
by  Chirac  to  Involve  the  Euro- 
pean Union  in  the  Middle  East 
peace  process,  where  the  US  has 
set  itself  up  as  the  sole  arbiter. 
Paris  believes  that  Washington 
should  be  encouraged  to  stop 
playing  its  waiting  game,  The 
EU,  banished  to  the  sidelines, 
has  done  everything  fa  its'power 


to  get  Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
to  sit  down  to  talks.  Hut  tlie 
diplomatic  efforts  of  its  special 
envoy  in  the  Middle  East,  Miguel 
Angel  Moratinos,  have  produced 
no  results.  His  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  practically  nil  so  long  as 
Washington  does  nothing. 

The  EU  sent  the  US  a 10-polnt 
proposal  to  break  the  deadlock. 
Washington  merely  acknow- 
ledged receipt  of  the  plan.  In 
Paris  this  week,  Arafat  sug- 
gested that  Europe  use  its  eco- 
nomic muscle  against  Israel.  It 
is  a tall  order.  At  the  recent  sum- 
mit in  Amsterdam  France  had 
great  difficulty  getting  its  14  EU 
partners  to  adopt  a simple  state- 
ment inviting  the  “peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  to  join  with  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  to  build  a harmo- 
nious future0  and  Urging  the 
“Israeli  and  Palestirilan  leaders" 
to  get  things  moving  again . 

The  declaration  dso  appealed 
to  the  “Israeli  people"  not  “to 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  a 
(Palestinian]  state”. 

The  Denver  Group  of  Seven 
Plus  One  talks  were  more  evasive 
than  the  Amsterdam  meeting, 
There  the  participants  simply 
pledged  to  give  “peace  n new  mo- 
mentum". President  Bill  Clinton 
followed  fids  up  by  promising  to 

do  “everything  reasonably  possi- 
ble to  prevent  the  peace  process 
capsizing”.  And  he  told  Chirac 
thnt  he  was  considering  certain  1 
ideas,  but  has  so  far  not  revealed 
what  he  intends  to  do. 

‘'The  idea  of  petice  is  disap- 
pearing in  people’s  minds,”  said 
Satib  Erakat,  the  chief  Palestinian 
negotiator  and  minister  of  local 
government.  "The  United  States  ' 
is  very  skilled  fa  Crisis  manage- 
ment  diplomacy.  How  many  more 
people  should  die  far  President 1 ' 
Clinton  to  make  A move?” 

(AHy2) 


| Teenagers* 
racism  shocks 
older  Swedes 

Benoit  Peltier  In  Stockholm 

T AVE  wc  told  our  children. 

J.  X have  we  explained  dearly 
enough  to  them  thnl  this  must  never 
happen  again?"  it  was  n shocked  and 
grave-faced  Grtran  Persson,  prime 
minister  of  Sweden,  who  put  that 
question  to  members  nf  parliament. 
“This"  was  the  Holocaust. 

Pcrsson  was  commenting  n»  the 
“disturbing"  conclusions  of  n survey 
of  teennge  racism  conducted  among 
8,000  Swedish  schoolchildren  aged 
between  12  mid  18.  It  revealed  that 
only  110  per  cent  of  the  children 
polled  declared  they  were  quite  cer- 
tain thiit  the  Nazis  exterminated  6 
million  Jews  during  Ihe  second 
world  war.  This  is  a lower  imrcrnt- 
age  than  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, says  the  team  tin  it  conducted 
the  survey,  which  was  com  mis- 
sioned by  the  Social  Democratic 
government. 

Some  of  the  other  findings  haw 
also  prompted  embarrassed  reac- 
tions: only  47  per  rent  o|  Ihe  pupils 
were  prepared  to  cniiceile  tliat 
■■democracy  is  the  lu-si  way  nf  guv 
•■tiling  Sweden",  x \>vr  c.-m  ili- 
agreed,  and  the  r»  M siii!  tln-v  had 
no  opinion.  Mini- than  12  percent  nf 
tlie  secondary  school  ihildn-ri 
admitted  to  having  listened  to  neo- 
Nazi  music  uii  several  occasions, 
and  one  in  If)  considered  “the  mix- 
ing of  races  is  a crime  against  na- 
ture". Finally,  12  per  cent  tin  night 
that  “Jews  have  too  much  influence 
in  the  world  today". 

While  politicians  and  experts 
refuse  to  believe  that  even  a signifi- 
cant minority  — let  alone  a majority 
— of  Sweden’s  young  people  have 
fallen  prey  to  racism,  they  acknow- 
ledge that  there  are  gaps  in  the 
country’s  education  system.  The 
prime  minister  has  announced  that 
a campaign  will  be  launched  to  give 
Swedish  families  more  information 
about  what  happened  during  the 
second  world  war. 

Sweden’s  Jewish  community  be- 
lieves that  “memory  is  the  best  de- 
fence against  hate  aad  xenophobia”. 
The  poll  results  have  to  be  seen  in 
the  light  of  that  comment.  Because 
of  Sweden's  traditional  policy  of 
neutrality,  the  country  was  spared 
the  horrors  and  the  suffering  of  the 
war,  noted  Stepli'ane  Bruchfeld,  one 
of  the  authors  Of  the  survey.  The 
teenagers  polled  had,  therefore, 
never  heard  their  grandparents  talk 
about  these  things. 

The  concessions  made  to  the 
Germans  and  the  business  deals 
concluded  with  them  during  the  war 
liavc  been  quickly  forgotten.  It  was 
only  after  the  Swiss  recently  began 
taking  a long,  hard  look  at  their 
wartime  behaviour  that  the  Swede9 
have  (rediscovered  that  their  coun- 
try had  not  been  blameless.  Swe- 
den, for  example,  Exported  iron  ore 
to  Germany  to  keep  Berlin's  War 
machine  going,  and  its  central  bank 
accepted  gold  stolen  from  the  Nazis’ 
vlcthhs  as  payment. 

The  optimistic  expectation  is  that 
the  publication'  of  this  survey  will 
muke  a positive  contribution  to  tlie 
current  debate  on  racism  and  the  in- 
tegration Of  immigrants  in  a country 
that  has  no  equivalent  of  France’s 
extremist  National  Front. 

! 1 (Juty  3) 
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Dance  through  Khmer  tragedy 


Catharine  Bddarida 


WHEN  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
headed  by  Pol  Pot,  took 
the  Cambodian  capital, 
Phnom  Penh,  In  April  1975  Em 
Theay  was  a dancer  and  respected 
teacher.  By  1979,  the  year  which  saw 
the  fell  of  a regime  that  had  caused 
the  death  of  millions,  almost  none  of 
Cambodia's  dancers  were  still  alive. 

It  took  Theay  several  days  to 
make  her  way  back  to  the  capital  on 
foot.  She  was  able  to  save  her  trea- 
sure — three  books  of  songs  and 
musical  scores,  as  well-bound  as 
bibles  — by  hiding  them  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  bags. 

She  then  got  together  with  a 
handful  of  survivors  in  premises 
near  the  shattered  National  Theatre 
building.  “After  all  the  forced  labour 
we’d  done,  our  hands  were  like 
peasants'  hands,"  Theay  remem- 
bers. Sophisticated  hand  move- 


ments are  an  essential  element  of 
classical  Khmer  dance. 

She  found  a damaged  theatrical 
mask  in  the  street  “I  offered  up  a 
prayer  to  it  and  got  my  son  to  mend 
it"  she  says.  The  masks,  costumes 
and  musical  instruments  used  in 
classical  dance  had  all  been  dis- 
persed. 

More  seriouB  was  the  feet  that 
the  repertoire  itself  was  in  danger  of 
being  lost:  there  existed  no  written 
codification  of  die  choreographies. 
But  a few  temple  sculptures  and  the 
great  fresco  that  adorns  the  sur- 
rounding walls  of  the  Silver  Pagoda, 
near  the  Royal  Palace,  represented 
dance  scenes. 

Artisans  and  musical-instrument 
makers  were  able  to  refer  to  them 
when  repairing  or  recreating  masks 
and  instruments.  But  only  the  sur- 
viving dancers,  who  remembered 
how  they  used  their  bodies,  made  it 
possible  to  reconstitute  the  dance 


Camera  shy  in  Reims 


Miehal  Guarrin 

FOR  nine  years,  the  organis- 
ers of  the  Prin temps  de 
Reims  photography  festival 
fought  tooth  and  nail  to  defend 
their  event  against  all  the  adds. 

A combination  of  unpre- 
dictable weather,  a standoffish 
local  population,  occasionally 
substandard  exhibition  venues 
and,  above  all,  a chronic  short- 
age of  funds  meant  that  a hand- 
ful of  enthusiasts  led  by  Gerard 
Taira  had  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  keep  the  festival  going. 

There  were  no  plans  to  cele- 
brate the  festival's  10th  Instal- 
ment (which  continues  until 
September  15),  for  it  will  be  the 
last  Printemps  de  Reims.  The 
festival  has  been  wound  up 
because  its  organisers  are  now 
too  battle-fatigued  to  keep  it 
going,  and  also  because  there 
have  been  disagreements  within 
Priority  Ouverture,  the  associa- 
tion that  created  the  festival. 

The  atmosphere  of  gloom  sur- 
rounding the  festival's  Imminent 
demise  has  now  been  further 
tainted  by  an  act  of  censorship 
prompted  by  the  controversy 
over  paedophilia  that  has  swept 
France.  Priority  Ouverture  in- 
vited 12  of  the  300  photogra- 
phers who  have  exhibited  at  the 
Printemps  de  Reims  in  the  past 
to  show  some  of  their  hitherto  . 
unseen  or  unpublished  work  at 
this  year's  festival. 

The  12  have  now  been  re- 
duced to  11.  A few  days  ago, 
pictures  taken  by  the  Spanish 
photographer,  Pere  Formlguera, 
were  censored  by  the  city's  neo- 
Gaullist  mayor,  Jean  Falola.  The 
photographs  in  question  are  71 
portraits  of  a boy  taken  against  a 
neutral  background.  In  the  first 
picture,  he  is  three,  and  in  the 
last,  11. 

The  problem  is  that  they  are 
full-frontal  portraits  of  a naked 
child.  "In  the  present  context, 
you  can't  show  a boy  with  his 
genitals  visible  and  not  blurred," 
Falola  explains.  "This  is  the  first 
time  I hove  Intervened  in  my  30 
years  as  a politician.  I loathe 
censorship,  but  Ifs  ray  duty  to 
protect  kids.  1 believe  these 
kinds  of  pictures  may  prompt  . 
certain  individuals  to  actout . ,. 
their  fantasies."  „ 

It  so  happens  that  a teacher  of 


movements.  According  to  Khmer 
tradition,  women  play  almost  all 
roles,  including  those  of  men. 

"Several  elderly  dancers  knew 
each  dance  character.  In  the  course 
of  their  day-to-day  teaching,  they 
managed  to  remember  bits  and 
pieces  of  songs  and  dances,  then 
the  .whole  repertoire  came  back  to 
them,”  says  Proeung  C-hhieng,  dean 
of  the  choreographical  arts  faculty 
in  Phnom  Penh. 

He  was  initiated  into  the  art  by 
his  grandmother,  who  worked  as  a 
dance  teacher  for  the  ballet  run  by 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk's 
mother.  From  his  birth  in  1949  until 
the  age  of  eight,  he  lived  with  his 
grandmother,  accompanying  her  to 
the  exercise  room  every  day. 

Chhieng  and  his  sister  were  cho- 
sen by  her  as  a gift  to  the  queen.  In 
the  state  religion,  which  combines 
animist,  brahmanic  and  Buddhist 
influences,  the  royal  family  is  the 


embodiment  of  gods  on  earth,  and 
dancers,  in  their  capacity  ns  sacred 
intermediaries,  honour  them. 

When  Pol  Pot  seized  power, 
Chhieng  was  separated  from  his 
family  and  forced  to  leave  the  capi- 
tal, along  with  most  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. When  he  returned  in  1979  he 
learned  that  his  sister  had  died. 

In  1980,  .i  ballet  school  was  re- 
opened. It  soon  had  500  children 
and  teenagers  as  pupils,  most  of 
them  war  orphans.  They  each  re- 
ceived a small  government  grant 
and,  because  they  had  no  family, 
they  boarded  at  the  school. 

Each  morning  the  youngest 
pupils  did  hand  exercises  to  make 
their  joints  more  flexible.  Later  they 
learned  dance  movements.  Eventu- 
ally they  eacit  specialised  in  a partic- 
ular role  In  the  Ramayana,  the  great 
Hindu  epic  adapted  by  the  Khrners 
in  about  the  ninth  century. 

The  Royal  Arte  University  re- 
opened in  1989.  It  had  five  faculties: 
music,  fine  arts,  architecture, 
archaeology  and  the  theatrical  arts. 
This  last  faculty,  which  lias 
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600  students,  is  now  run  by  Chhien# 

In  its  early  years,  the  faculty 
centrated  mainly  on  the  technique 
of  body  movements  in  an  attempt  io 
reconstitute  the  repertoire.  But  ii 
now  stresses  “the  inner  being,  fe 
serenity  and  the  purity  of  fo 
dancers,"  says  Chhieng. 

Their  songs  and  dances  \xt 
been  recorded  and  preserved  lathe 
archives.  In  1992,  an  Australian  di- 
rector, Sally  Ingteton,  made  a docu- 
mentary, The  Tenth  Dancer,  about 
the  school.  It  shows  Theay  teaching 
the  precise  and  infinitely  varied  ges- 
tures of  the  hands,  mainly  to  her 
best  pupil,  Sok  Chea. 

Theay,  Chea,  Chhieng  and  flit 
Ballet  of  the  Royal  Khmer  Academy 
— 40  dancers  and  musicians  in  aH- 
are  currently  in  France.  After  per- 
forming in  Montpellier,  they  are  to 
to  dance  at  the  Paris  Quartier  dfte 
Festival  on  July  15-18.  It  will  beano- 
ceptional  opportunity  for  audience 
to  admire  an  ancient  art  that  unit- 
how  managed  to  survive  one  of  As 
century's  greatest  political  trageeHn 
(July  1) 
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figure-skating  in  Reims  has  just 
been  accused  of  paedophilia. 
‘"There’s  no  connection,"  says 
Falala.  "Unfortunately  problems 
of  this  kind  crop  up  all  the  time, 
in  Reims  aa  elsewhere." 

The  scandal  has  sharpened 
divisions  within  Priori^  Ouver- 
ture. While  some  of  Its  members 
indignantly  point  out  that  “you 
can't  solve  the  problem  by  hid- 
ing pictures",  others  condemn 
the  mayor's  move  but  say  that 
they  “understand  the  political 
decision". 

The  pages  in  the  festival  cata- 
logue where  Formiguera’a  pic- 
tures were  going  to  be  published 
have  been  left  blank.  "It’s  to 
make  It  quite  clear  they  have 
been  censored,"  Bays  Patrick 
Fabry,  president  of  Priority 
Ouverture.  "We  could  have  ex- 
hibited the  photographs  at  a 
non-municipal  venue,"  he  adds, 
"but  there  would  have  been 
voyeuristic  overtones." 

Formlguera  has  decided  not  to 
travel  to  Reims.  “I  took  the  deri- 
sion never  to  set  foot  again  in  my 
beloved  city  of  Reims  just  as  long 
as  It  Is  run  by  its  present  politi- 
cal leaders,"  he  writes  In  a mani- 
festo. 

He  also  explains  what  his  pro- 
ject is  all  about  For  the  past 
seven  years  he  has  been  photo- 
graphing 32  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  Ms  family,  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  He  will  continue  to 
photograph  them  at  the  rate  of 
one  picture  a month  until  2000. 
It  Is,  then,  a longstanding  project 
that  is  still  In  progress.  It  has 
been  shown  in  many  European 
countries,  and  twice  in  Paris. 

Contacted  in  Barcelona, 
Formlguera  told  Le  Monde:  “I 
thought  it  was  all  a joke.  It 
wouldn’t  have  surprised  me  in 
countries  like  the  United  StateB 
or  Britain,  but  in  France ...  No 
one  condemns  paedophilia  more 
than  I do,  but  to  censor  ray  pic- 
tures Is  to  make  the  human  bodty 
culpable.  If  you  start  attacking 
nude  portraits  of  children,  you 
have  to  call  the  whole  history  of 
art  into  question." 

Formiguera'a  work  will  be  , 
discussed  at  the  Rencontres 
d'Arles  photography  festival  (till 
August,  18),  whose  theme  this 
year  is,  aptly  enough,  "Photo; 
graphy  and  politics".  . . 

(July  2) 


In  and  out  of  love . . . Bardot  and  Cliarrier  In  1059,  but  now  squabbling  In  public  about  their  marrla? 

Bringing  Bardot  to  book  ■*££ 3E 

o O -n-oloKHah  the  truth.  If  I w 


Marlon  Van  Renterghem 

Ma  Rdponse  t Brigitte  Bardot 
by  Jacques  Chanter 
Michel  Lafon  344pp  1 26  franca 

JACQUES  CHARRIER,  former 
French  film  star  (best  known  for 
his  role  in  Marcel  Carat's  1958  film, 
Les  Tricheurs),  audacious  film  pro- 
ducer and  now  a painter,  is  normally 
a man  of  few  words.  But  he  has  de- 
cided to  break  his  silence  and  reply 
to  an  attack  on  him  by  his  ex-wife, 
the  pouting  star  who . made  the 
whole  world  jealous  of  him  during 
their  fleeting  marriage. 

Ma  R6poase  & Brigitte  Bardot  is 
Chanter's  attempt  to  set  the  record 
straight  .after  Bardot  gave  her  ver- 
sion of  their  marriage  in  Initiates  B 
B,  published  last  year  by  GrpsseL 
We  all  have  different  .ways  of  un- 
bosoming ourselves,  so  to  speak. 
Bardot  hardly  showed  herself  to 
advantage  in  Initiates . B . B;  She 
made  no  secret  of  her  low  opinion  of 
the  world  in  general  a world  where 
mosques  and  minarets  have  re- 
placed the  “spires  of  our  abandoned 
villages”  and  where  “standards  of 
behaviour  have  sq  deteriorated”.  . 

She  was  also  scathing  about 
some  of  the  men, ip  her  life,  includ1 
ing  Chanter,,  her  second  ex- 


husband,  and  their  son  Nicolas.  For 
80  of  the  book’s  560  pages  they  both 
get  short  shrift.  Chanter  is  depicted 
as  an  egoist,  an  authoritarian  profi- 
teer and  a felled  actor,  in  short  “a 
bourgeois  down  to  his  arsehole". 

As  for  Nicolas,  Bardot  did  every- 
thing she  could  to  get  rid  of  tiiat 
“shapeless  foetus".  But  he  was 
born,  “When  I regained  conscious- 
ness and  realised  it  was  my  very 
own  baby  who  was  gently  moving 
on  me,  I started  screaming  and  beg- 
ging for  him  to  be  taken  away.  I had 
borne  him  for  nine  nightmarish 
months,  and  I didn't  want  to  see  him 
again."  She  would  have  preferred, 
she  said,  "to  have  given  birth  to  a 
dog". 

Qharrier  is  not  someone  who 
likes  making  a fuss.  In  the  37  years 
since  their  son  was  bom,  he  has 
never  until  now  made  any  reference 
In  public  to  Ms  youthful  passion,  for 
Baitfet.  But  this  time  he  felt  he  had 
to  speak  his  mind,  since  he  failed  to 
get  the  offending  80  pages  excised 
when  Bardot’s,  book  was  published 
and  was  awarded  only  150,000 
francs  ($26,000)  in  damages.  . 

, Meanwhile . Bardofs  broadside 
wenf,  on  to  become  a best-seller; 
with  500,000  copies. sold,  it,  was 
Grassefs  most  successful  book  of 
the  year.  The  harm  had  been  done. 


New  world  order  . . . The  Pathfinder  lander  camera  shows  two  hills  on  the  horizon  of  Mars’s  surface  photograph:  hevork  cuansezian 

Mars  Robot  Set  to  Explore  Red  Planet 


“I  had  no  alternative."  OjJ* 
explains.  “I  wrote  it  for  my  chM® 
to  reestablish  the  truth.  If  » 
able  to  concentrate  on  my  yaw 
I can  assure  you  1 would  w* 
gladly  done  without  this  kM 
publicity."  His  publisher 
Lafon,  who  specialises  to 
tional"  books,  hopes  it  will  * 
100,000  copies.  ' 

Chanter's  tone  Is  calm.  He*r, 
bone  to  pick  with  Bardot-  HW 
wants  to  say  that  they  lov^j® 
other  and  that  she  was  dew*’ 
when  Nicolas  was  born. 

In  passing  he  refers 
“ideological  leanings":  . m®  rj 
thing  she  passed  on  to  him 
parents’  legacy  was  her  : 
library,  which  included 
Goebbels  and  Goering  aa 

autographed  copy,  of  Hipert.  j. 

Kampf.  , nrW 

Bardot  took  out 
against  Chanter  and.  tito 
ip  an  attempt  to  g?t  his  b w , 
drawn.  ,On  June  ,10,  bqr  case  r ^ 

dismissed.  ■ ' ■ .1 

(June 21) 


Kathy  Sawyer  In  Pasadena 

THE  SOJOURNER,  the  first 
mobile  geologist  on  Mars, 
nosod  around  the  jagged 
Martian  surface  last  Sunday  with 
instructions  to  investigate  its  first 
target  rock;  a football-sized  lump 
dubbed  “Barnacle  Bill." 

The  Pathfinder  team  at  NASA's 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  running 
on  euphoria  and  adrenaline  as  the 
mission's  winning  streak  continued 
for  a third  day.  worked  exhausting 
hours  to  begin  exploring  Mars  and 
analyze  the  accelerating  torrent  of 
incoming  data  and  images. 

The  2-foot-Iong,  1-foot-high  rover 
Sojourner,  which  ventured  slowly 
onto  the  Martian  surface  for  the 
first  time  late  last  Saturday,  “is  the 
robotic  equivalent  of  Neil  Arm- 
strong on  die  surface  of  Mars,"  said 
rover  scientist  Henry  Moore. 
Pictures  from  the  surface  have  re- 
vealed a geological  cornucopia  wait- 
ing at  ground  controllers'  virtual 
robotic  feet  to  be  the  subjects  of  the 
Sojourner's  first-ever,  on-site  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  Martian  geology. 

There  is  a wonder  to  this  landing 
site,"  said  Peter  Smith  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  lead  scientist  for  the 
Pathfinder  camera  team. 


Sojourner's  activation  came  after 
ground  controllers  at  NASA’s  Jot 
Propulsion  Laboratory  resolved  a 
worrisome  communication  break- 
down that  had  delayed  the  deploy- 
ment. 

For  12  hours,  the  glitch  had 
marred  an  otherwise  near-perfect 
performance  by  the  spacecraft  since 
it  bounced  hi  a cocoon  of  giant  air 
bags  to  a safe  landing  on  July  4 to 
begin  the  first  exploration  of  Mars 
in  21  years. 

Scientists  hope  a steady  stream  of 
scientific  data  sent  back  will  eventu- 
ally allow  them  to  determine  details 
about  Mars,  including  the  Red 
Planet’s  composition,  how  it  was 
formed  and  what  occurred  in  Its  his- 
tory, including  whether  eons  ago  a 
great  flood  did  indeed  rush  through 
the  Ares  Vallis  site  where 
Pathfinder  landed. 

Neither  the  Sojourner  nor  the 
lander  is  equipped  to  detect  Bigns  of 
life.  But  the  $267.5  million  mission 
is  designed  as  the  first  of  a series  of 
expeditions  that  could  eventually 
answer  that  question,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  intense  debate 
since  scientists  reported  finding  evi- 
dence of  ancient  primitive  life  in  an 
asteroid  from  Mara  discovered  to 
Antarctica. 


The  3-D  color  stereo  camera 
aboard  the  Pathfinder  lander  has  al- 
ready returned  spectacular  images 
spanning  the  horizon,  revealing  a 
harsh  landscape  that  is  studded 
with  a stunning  array  of  rock  for- 
mations. 

Late  last  Sunday,  ground  con- 
trollers received  confirmation  that  a 
liny  explosive  had  retracted  n boll, 
allowing  the  camera  to  pop  up  like  a 
jack-in-the-box  atop  a mast  to  its  full 
height,  reaching  an  altitude  of  over 
five  feet  above  die  surface  so  it 
could  take  a more  detailed  portrait 
of  the  surrounding  area. 

Thte  unprecedented  high-rcsolu- 
tion  3-D,  stereo,  color  panorama, 
dubbed  the  “Monster  Pan,"  will  en- 
able team  members  at  mission  con- 
trol wearing  special  3-D  goggles  to 
view  the  scene  almost  as  if  they 
were  on  the  surface  themselves. 
They  can,  in  effect,  look  around  and 
determine  where  each  rock  is  and 
how  big  it  is. 

The  $25  million,  23-pound  solar- 
powered  Sojourner,  which  moves  at 
less  than  a half-inch  per  second,  has 
three  cameras,  six  spiked  wheels,  a 
unique  suspension  and  a laser 
system,  which  will  help  the  robot 
negotiate  the  treacherous  terrain. 

The  rover  analyzes  the  composi- 


China  and  Russia  Top  Nuclear  Arms  Sales 
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R-  Jeffrey  Smith 

CHINA  and  Russia  were  the 
world's  premier  exporters  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  re- 
nted technologies  during  the  latter 
half  of  1996,  and  assisted  countries 
toduding  Iran,  India  and  Pakistan  in 
developing  ballistic  missiles,  poison 
aas  weapons,  or  a capability  to  make 
nuclear  arms,  according  to  a CIA 
report  to  Congress . released  last 
week. 

Using  unusually  blunt,  language, 
me  unclassified  six-page  CIA  report 
repeatedly  pointed  a finger  at  China 
jtod  Russia  and  said  that  gaining 
tocir  cooperation  will  be  “key  to  any 
njture  efforts"  to  stop  the  prolifera- 
tion of  worrisome  arras  to  rogue 
natJojJ8  or  provocative  regions.  ! 

The  Chinese  provided  a tremen- 
oou8  variety  of  assistance  to  both 
Iran  a and  Pakistan's  ballistic  missile 


programs'1  during  the  period  in 
question,  said  the  report  It  was 
completed  last  month  by  the  CIA’s 
Nonproliferation  Center  at  the 
direction  of  the  House  and  Senate 
intelligence  committees  and  said  it 
reflected  a consensus  view  among 
government  proliferation  experts. 

"China  also  was  the  primary 
source  of  nuclear-related  equipment 
and  technology  to  Pakistan,  and  a 
key  supplier  to  Iran  [of  such  nuclear 
equipment]  during  this  reporting 
period . . . Russia  supplied  a variety 
of  ballistic  missile-related  goods  to 
foreign  countries  . . . especially  to 
Iran.  Russia  was  an  important 
source  for  nuclear  programs  lu  Iran 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  India  and 
Pakistan,"  the  report  said. 

Commenting  on  China’s  prolifer- 
ation activities,  a U.S.  official  said 
last  week  tiiat  although  China’s  be- 
havior is  “better  than  what  critics 


claim,"  Beijing  still  needs  to. enact  a 
comprehensive  regulatory  system 
to  control  its  exports  of  potentially 
sensitive  commercial  goods.  The 
official  also  complained  that  China 
has  now  displaced  Russia  as  the 
principal  supplier  of  conventional 
arms  to  Iran. 

Although  some  of  this  commerce 
has  been  reported  previously  by 
U.S.  officiate,  the  CIA,  report  also 
cast  a spotlight  on  several  lesser- 
known  transactions  related  to  the 
proliferation ' of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  It  said  for  example  that 
firms  in  India,  as  well  as  China,  had 
supplied  Iran  with  equipment  for 
making  poison  gaa  — although  only 
Chinese  firms  were  sanctioned  by 
Washington  in  May  for  knowingly 
making  the  spies..  : 

The  CIA.  report  also  said  that 
during  the  period ; in  question. 
North.  Korea  end  Russia  had  sup- 


tion  of  rocks  and  soil  with  a special 
probe  called  the  Alpha  Proton  X-ray 
Spectrometer.  Hie  device  bom- 
bards the  target  with  subatomic  par- 
ticles, and  based  on  the  nature  of 
their  bounce,  reveals  the  composi- 
tion of  the  object. 

While  the  Sojourner  began  its 
cxplci ratio n.  the  Pathfinder  lander 
— which  will  lakes  stereoscopic, 
color  pictures  and  study  the  atmos- 
phere and  weather  for  at  least  a 
month  — settled  into  the  Martian 
late  summer  at  its  equatorial  land- 
ing site. 

The  lander’s  windsock  and  other 
meteorological  sensors  provided  a 
report  on  the  local  weather  light 
winds  gusting  up  to  10  mph  (though 
they  would  feel  to  a human  more 
like  1 mph  because  the  atmosphere 
is  only  about  one  one-hundredth  the 
pressure  of  Earth's),  said  Tim 
Schofield  of  JPL,  leader  of  the 
meteorology  team. 

The  temperatures  overnight 
reached  a low  of  minus  127  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  he  said,  rivaling  the 
coldeBt  ever  recorded  on  Earth 
(minus  128.8  degrees  was  recorded 
in  die  1980s  in  the  Antarctic). 
During  the  day,  temperatures  never 
rose  above  minus  8 degrees  Fah- 
renheit 


plied  Egypt  with  equipment  to  make 
medium-range  Scud  ballistic  mis- 
siles, while  Iran  supplied  similar 
equipment  to  Syria.  It  described 
these  transactions  as  part  of  a trend 
in  which  many  Third  World  coun- 
tries “have  been  trying  to  reduce 
their  dependence  on  imports  by  de- 
veloping an  Indigenous  production 
capability"  lor  dangerous  arms. 

The  report  alleged  that  India, 
Syria,  and  Libya,  for  example,  have 
attempted  to  obtain  equipment  re- 
lated to  missile  production,  but  did 
not  say  how  successful  they  , had 
been.  It  said  that  Llbva  was  shop- 
ping la  Europe,  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Far  East,  while  Syria 
was  shopping  in  North  Korea  and 
Iran. 

. The  report  also  highlights  Ger- 
many, as  “the  favorite  target"  for 
purchases  by  countries  pursuing 
weapons  pf  mass  destruction,  but  is 
ambiguous  about  how  much  equip- 
ment has  recently  leaked  from  Ger- 
man firms. 


Top  Brass 
Take  Flak 
on  Somalia 


Howard  Schneider  In  He  Ilf  ax 


CANADIAN  peacekeeping  troops 
in  Somalia  were  "victimized"  by 
commanders  who  sent  them  info 
the  field  unprepared  and  who  ig- 
nored problems  developing  in  nn 
airborne  regiment  until  they  esca- 
lated into  the  torture  and  killing  of  a 
Somali  teenager,  a commission  es- 
tablished to  review  the  country's 
troubled  1992-93  African  mission 
has  concluded. 

Far  from  lx -ing  the  fault  of  "a  few 
had  apples."  the  events  in  Somalia 
re  (lectori  "Systemic,  nrgam/aiimuil 
and  leadership  failures"  in  the  com- 
mand structure  of  the  Canadian 
Defense  Forces,  the  commission's 
chairman.  Justice  Gillcs  I^lour- 
neau,  said  last  week  during  an  Ot- 
tawa news  conference  at  which  the 
study  was  released. 

Defense  Minister  Art  Kgglcton 
immediately  criticized  the  refiurt  a* 
overly  harsh  and  “insult ing."  cunt- 
1111 -ills  that  reflect  ongoing  contro- 
versy over  Canada's  response  to  the 
Somalia  affair.  Eggh-li.m  mid  .1  pre- 
decessor who  cut  off  the  o mi  mis 
sion's  work  at  its  most  MUi'iliiv 
stugc  contend  that  Lanai  la's  mili 
larv  already  learned  from  its  uiiv  1 
lakes  of  Somalia  mid  *hi>uld  hi-  | 
allowed  to  “pul  the  pasi  (■<  re  st." 

However,  after  a two  year  iiivex-  | 
ligation  into  an  episode  llml  stained 
Canada’s  image  as  global  keei*er  ut 
the  peace,  the  commission  as- 
serted that  the  military's  problems 
run  far  deeper  than  the  country's 
political  and  military  leaders  have 
admitted. 

The  problems  were  evidc-nl  from 
the  start  of  Canada's  involvement  in 
Somalia,  according  to  the  report, 
when  senior  officials  overlooked 
known  discipline  problems  in  the 
airborne  regiment  and  assigned  it  to 
the  mission  without  proper  training 
or  preparation  for  peacekeeping  in 
the  midst  of  a civil  war.  They  contin- 
ued in  the  field,  where  officers  ig- 
nored incidents  of  “thuggery”  and 
improper  use  of  weapons  among  the 
troops. 

When  two  Somali  youths  were 
shot  in  the  back  after  apparently  try- 
ing to  steal  supplies  from  a Cana- 
dian base,  the  incident  was  ruled  to 
be  within  the  “rules  of  engage- 
ment," even  though  a military  doc- 
tor said  he  thought  a criminal 
investigation  was  needed. 

And  ultimately,  the  commission 
found,  the  problems  continued  as 
senior  officers  tried  to  manipulate 
information  to  play  down  the  inci- 
dents in  Somalia,  and  later  lied  to 
the  commission. 

The  commission's  report,  titled 
“Dishonoured  Legacy,"  Included 
recommendations  that  the  military 
police  and  justice  system  be  placed 
under  independent  command  and 
that  an  inspector  general  be  estab- 
lished Io  investigate  military  opera- 
tions. . 

The.  member^  of  the  airborne 
regimeqt  responsible  for  the  torture 
killing  of  Shidanc  Arone,  a Somali 
teenager,  were  prosecuted;  a private 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and 
a sergeant  attempted  suicide  before 
facing  trial  Letoumenu  said  tiiat  it 
was  unlikely  tiiat  any  further 
charges  would  be  filed  in  connec- 
tion with  peacekeepers'  deeds. 
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Drag  Lord  Dies  After  Surgery 


Douglas  Farah 


THE  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  last  Sunday 
confirmed  the  death  of 
Amado  Carrillo  Fuentes,  the  leader 
of  Mexico's  most  powerful  drug  car- 
tel, who  died  last  week  following 
eight  hours  of  plastic  surgery  to 
drastically  alter  his  appearance. 

Mexican  officials  invited  DEA 
agents  to  view  the  body  and  ob- 
serve the  identification  procedures 
at  the  funeral  home  in  Carrillo’s 
home  state  of  Sinaloa,  DEA  Admin- 
istrator Thomas  A Constantine  said 
in  a telephone  interview.  The  DEA 
agents  also  photographed  the  body. 

Constantine  said  that  according 
to  information  from  U.S.  intelli- 
gence and  Mexican  officials,  Car- 
rillo and  his  organization  had  been 
under  increasing  pressure  during 
the  last  six  months,  forcing  the 
drug  baron  to  live  as  a fugitive. 
Constantine  said  "fairly  reliable 
sources"  indicated  Carrillo  recently 
had  flown  to  Russia,  Cuba  and 
South  American  countries  “con- 
stantly looking  for  a safe  haven." 

Because  of  that,  Constantine  said, 
Carrillo's  desird  to  undergo  massive 
plastic  surgery  made  sense. 

Narcotics  experts  estimate  about 
70  percent  of  the  cocaine  used  In 
the  United  States  — a multibillion- 
dollar  trade — comes  through  Mex- 
ico, and  Mexican  drug  trafficking 
organizations  recently  have  begun 
to  take  over  U.S.  markets  from 
Colombian  competitors. 

"Amado  Carrillo  Fuentes  was 
arguably  the  most  powerful  drug 
trafficker  in  Mexico,"  Constantine 
said.  "The  disruption  his  death  will 
cause  among  Mexican  drug  traf- 
ficking organizations  will  be  signifi- 
cant Law  enforcement  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  should  capital- 
ize on  the  ensuing  confusion  and  re- 
double our  efforts  to  destroy  hiB 
organization.” 

The  Mexican  attorney  general’s 
office  said  in  a statement  that  a man 
had  been  admitted  on  Thursday  last 
week  under  the  name  of  Antonio 
Flores  Montes  to  the  Santa  Monica 
hospital,  a small,  private  Mexico 
City  clinic,  for  extensive  plastic 
surgery  on  his  face  and  liposuction 
of  his  body. 

The  patient  underwent  eight 
hours  of  surgery,  then  was  moved 
to  Room  407  in  the  hospital,  accord- 


Tyson  Should  Have  Been 
Given  an  Earful  Long  Ago 


OPINION 

Ellen  Goodman 


A seized  photograph  showing  Amado  Carrillo  Fuentes  with  his 
mother,  Doha  Aurora,  and  wife,  Sonia  Barragdn  Pdrez 


ing  to  the  Mexican  attorney  gen- 
eral. The  following  morning  a doc- 
tor making  rounds  discovered  the 
patient  dead  in  his  bed,  the  state- 
ment said. 

The  attorney  general's  office  said 
it  conducted  an  autopsy  and  finger- 
print teats  on  the  body,  but  its  state- 
ment added,  "Although  from  the 
tests  carried  out  so  far  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  body  which  al- 
legedly belongs  to  Antonio  Flores 
Montes  is  really  that  of  Amado  Car- 
rillo Fuentes,  the  (attorney  generall 
cannot,  at  the  moment,  affirm  this 
with  total  certainty." 

On  Friday  last  week  the  body  was 
flown  by  chartered  airplane  to 
Sinaloa's  capital,  Culiacan.  Officials 
of  the  Mexican  attorney  general's 
office  visited  the  funeral  home. 

Mexican  authorities  later  re- 


moved the  body  and  its  diver-col- 
ored coffin  under  heavy  security 
after  a vitriolic  argument  with  family 
members,  according  to  news  re- 
ports from  Culiacan. 

Carrillo,  41,  was  known  as  the 
"Lord  of  the  Skies"  because  he  pio- 
neered flying  large  shipments  of  co- 
caine from  Colombia  directly  to  the 
Mexican-U.S.  border  in  large  jets. 
While  building  his  empire,  he  skill- 
fully negotiated  with  Colombian 
cocaine  cartefa  to  take  over  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  drug  distribu- 
tion within  the  United  States. 

The  drug  baron  also  excelled  in 
corrupting  Mexican  politicians  and 
law  enforcement  officials  to  guaran- 
tee impunity  for  his  actions.  Earlier 
this  year,  Mexico’s  top  anti-drug 
official  was  jailed  for  allegedly  being 
on  Carrillo's  payroll. 


LET  ME  see  if  I have  this  right. 

After  all,  I've  gone  a few  rounds 
with  MikeTVsou  mid  the  brain  gets 
a little  addled  in  these  encounters. 
Fortunately,  the  only  holes  in  my 
ears  are  the  ones  I put  earrings 
through. 

But  if  I have  it  right,  the  outpour- 
ing of  outrage,  the  shock  on  the  part 
of  sportswrilers  and  fans,  is  not  be- 
cause the  convicted  rapist  once  as- 
saulted a woman’s  body  in  a hotel 
room  but  because  he  assaulted 
Evander  Holyfield's  aural  organs  in 
a boxing  ring. 

If  I liave  it  right  the  post-fight 
crowd  that  screamed  and  made  ob- 
scene gestures  at  the  31-year-old  ex- 
con  for  his  inappropriate  use  of  teeth, 
never  threw  water  bottles  at  him  for 
misusing  his  other  body  parts.  They 
never  attacked  him  for  saying,  “1 
like  to  hurt  women  when  I make 
love  to  them.  I like  to  hear  them 
scream. ...  It  gives  me  pleasure." 

If  I have  it  right,  moreover,  the 
contrite  champ  of  chomps  who  ad- 
mitted that  he'd  “snapped,"  who 
apologized  to  “the  people  who  ex- 
pected more  from  Mike  Tyson,"  and 
promised  to  seek  help,  never  ex- 
pressed the  most  fleeting  remorse, 
the  itsy-bitsiest  contrition  to  Desiree 
Washington. 

Until  now,  the  fact  that  Tyson  Is  a 
sex  offender  who  couldn’t  move 
onto  your  street  without  registering 
with  the  police,  did  nothing  to  un- 
dermine his  box  office  attraction.  In 
fact,  he  was  more  respected  than 
Oliver  McCall,  scorned  last  Febru- 
ary because  of  his  refusal  to  fight. 

Now,  I admit  I have  problems 
with  boxing.  I don’t  get  it.  Never 
will.  Explain  to  me  why  it’s  perfectly 
OK  to  beat  the  brains  out  of  some- 
one but  not  to  bite  his  ears?  Holy- 
field’s  lawyer,  Jim  Thomas,  said  in 
high  dudgeon,  “This  is  a sport  with 
rules  and  regulations.  It’s  not  street 
fighting."  The  idea  of  boxing  as  con- 
tained violence?  Hitting  someone 
without  anger?  Hurting  others  by 
the  rules? 

The  gentleman’s  sport  of 
fisticuffs  eludes  nie  and  most  of 
those  with  my  chromosomes,  not  In- 
cluding the  two  professional  women 


boxers  who  wore  a warm-up  act  for 
Tyson  and  Holyfield.  But  there  is 
something  especially  bizarre  when 
this  man  finally  becomes  a parish  , 
for  breaking  the  rules  in  the  ring  | $■ 
rather  than  breaking  the  laws  out- 
side the  ring. 

Let  us  go  back  to  those  magical 
yesteryears.  Not  all  the  way  back  to 
adolescence  when  Tyson’s  pals  re- 
membered him  mugging  old  ladies 
in  the  elevator.  Not  all  the  way  to 
the  days  when  he  said  that  without 
boxing,  he  would  have  been  Tr.jai 
or  dead.  One  of  those." 

Just  to  the  1992  trial  when  crowds 
cheered  the  champ,  and  when  D* 
siree  Washington  was  regarded  bj 
many  as  either  a woman  who  asked 
for  it  or  a racial  traitor  trying  to 
bring  another  black  man  down. 
Holyfield  were  a woman,  these  folks 
would  have  said  til  at  Mike  wasjnfl 
nibbling  her  ear  fondly  and  she  tool 
it  wrong. 

Fast  forward  to  the  day  in 
when  tiie  Indiana  prison  doors 
opened  and  Tyson  was  treated  asif 
he'd  come  out  of  retirement,  not  on 
of  jail.  To  the  hero’s  welcome  he  re 
ceived  in  Harlem  that  was  billed  uj 
“Day  of  Redemption"  though  hewn 
redeemed  without  ever  admitting 
wrong. 

Remember  the  children  m 
danced  and  sang  to  the  'The  Mib 
Tyson  Rap":  "True,  he’s  not  your , 
mom  or  your  pops,  but  in  son* 
households  he's  got  more  props-! 
meaning  respect  The  rapist  was  i , 
role  model. 

Those  of  us  who  hoped  the  unre 
pentant  fighter  would  be  shumiri , 
by  fans  and  such  moral  force*  s 
Showtime  or  MGM  were  drowned 
out  by  the  sound  of  the  cash  regis- 
ter ringing.  The  ex-con  was  an  errt  > 
bigger  draw.  1 

But  now — now  — the  phones  ait 
ringing  off  the  hook  in  Nevada | 
folks  demanding  their  money  w- 
Now  the  Nevada  State  Athletic  C® 
mission  has  temporarily  suspend^, 
him.  Now  the  man  says  he  wiusw 
help  to  “tell  me  why  1 did  1 
did."  Now  people  say,  wondering^ 
“he  turned  Into  a wild  man. 

Well,  don’t  bile  my  ear  off,  W- 
they're  a touch  late  here.  Assa^ 
woman  and  you  call  still  be  a 
tender.  Gnaw  a tidbit  off 8 
and  it's  a career-suspending  W 


A Fond  Farewell  to  Empire 


COMMENT 

Charles  Krauthammer 

AT  MIDNIGHT  on  June  30, 
Bermuda  became  the  crown 
jewel  of  the  British  Empire. 
Britannia  once  commanded  tea 
from  Ceylon,  tobacco  from 
Virginia  and  rubber  from 
Malay*.  It  now  sports  shorts. 

This  has  been  a bad  century 
for  empire.  The  end  of  both 
(century  and  empire)  was  neatly 
marked  by  the  return  of  Hong 
Kong  to  China.  Which  produced 
this  even  more  melancholy  feet: 
Britalh,  which' gave  (he  world 
Australia  and  Nert  Zealand,  now 
has  exactly  one  Pacific  posses- 
sion, Pitcairn  Island,  population 
54.  And  die  only  reason  the 
Union  Jfick  still  flics  over 
' Pitcairn  ~ Its  Inhabitants'  1 

descended  mostly  from  Fletcher 
Christian  and  his  fallow  Bounty 
mutineers,  a nice  touch  Is  that 


there  is  no  one  to  give  it  back  to. 

Why  melancholy?  As  someone 
who  started  his  Montreal  school 
days  singing  “God  Save  the 
Queen,”  I experienced  first- 
hand how  benevolent  life  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  (as  the 
empire  was  known  in  its  dying 
days)  could  be.  Yet  even  those 
whose  colonial  experience  was 
harsher  look  with  some  wistful- 
ness at  British  rule. 

Certainly,  the  Hong  Kongers 
do.  Hence  the  widespread  trepi- 
dation that  greeted  the  handover 
to  Chinese  rule. 

Hong  Kong  is  a fitting  place  for 
the  British'Eniplre  to  go  out  of 
business.  (Except  for  Gibraltar, 
Its  remaining  holdings  are  a few' 
scattered  islands.  The  Hong  Kong 
handover  put  on  dancing  display 
what  Britain,  given  the  chance 
and  the  time,  hath  wrought:  Indi- 
vidual rights;  a Moderate  degree 
of  self-government,  and  aston-'  - 
falling  prosperity,  indeed;  a stan- 


dard of  living  higher  than  that  of 
the  mother  country.  This  from 
what  Lord,  Palmerston  termed  a 
“barren  rock”  when,  1 55  years 
ago,  he  stole  it  fair  and  square 
for  the  Crown. 

So  dazzling  is  Hong  Kong  that 
the  major  Immediate  problem 
feeing  China  is  restraining  the  ' 
hordes  of  thoBe  living  in  the  glo- 
riouB  Peoples’  Republic  from 
storming  the  gates  to  get  into  the 
new  “Special  Administrative 
Region.” 

The  handover  of  Hong  Kong 
has  highlighted  and  legitimized  a 
newly  sympathetic  view  of  colo- 
nialism, and  particularly  British 
colonialism  — a view  sustained 
by  Lawrence  James  in  his  prodi- 
gious The  Rise  And  Fall  Of  The" 
'British  Empire,”  in  which  he 
concludes  that  “Britain’s1  empire 
was  a moral  force  and  one  fori  1 
thegoad.” 

On  tbd  whole,  yes.  EvenHoChi 
Minh  offered  a backhanded  com- 
pliment to  the  benignancy  and 
tolerance  of  British  rule,  when 
, he  noted,  in  1922,  that  Gandhi 


“would  have  long  since  entered 
heaven  had  he  been  born  in  one 
of  the  French  colonies.” 

But  the  British  Empire  was 
not  just  benign  relative  to  Its 
contemporaries.  It  ranks  among 
the  most  beneficent  in  history. 
Consider  that  the  most  blessed 
places  on  the  planet  — as  judged 
accurately  by  the  countries  that 
refugees  and  Immigrants  most 
clamor  to  get  Into 1 — are  Canada, 
Australia  and  the  United  States, 
lands  originally  settled  by 
Britons  and  built  in  the  political 
and  cultural- image  of  the  mother 
country.  ' 

• This  is  not  to  deny  that  this 
empire  was  built  yritli  a sense  of 
Insufferable  national  (and  racial) 
superiority  mid  with  occasional 
cruelty  and  much  brute  force. 
Blit  Ufa  hard  to  think  of  ah  em- 
pire that  wasn’t.Tt  Is  equally 
hard  to  think  of  one  that  left  be- 
hind so  much.  And  one  legacy 
above  all:  thie  Idea  of  liberty, 
from  which  flowed  the  blessings 
of  limited  government,  individ- 
ual rights,  protection  against  ar- 


bitrary power,  and,  as  an  j 

bonus,  the  prosperity  that  at-  i 
tends  freedom.  ! 

Of  course,  for  most  of  ifa  “J  | 
the  British  Empire  had  a faW  . 
narrow  view  of  who  qualified 
liberty.  The  story  of  the  last 
tury  and  a half  in  Britain  fog  .j 

m^hoftheWesQlsthestoryj, 

the  methodical  expansion  ^ , 
circle  of  freedom,  outward^  : 
white  males  to  Include  other  j 

races  and  women.  . j 

• That  expansion — thecjjT 

nation  and  vindication  of  the  .. 
ideaofliberty-flnjtoexprw 
sion  today  in  the  political^. 

West.  But,  until  Jug  1.  **  \ 

expression  also  in  Hong  . i 
Hong  Kong  is  now  tih^J0  { 

and  consigned  to  an  uncerW? 

fete.  Which  is  why'so  niuejf*  , 

the  world  noted  with 

lence  and  apprehension  . 

handover  of  Hong  Kong  fro®, 
Britain  to  the  masters  of  g 
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Water  Rats  Bring  Menace  to  the  Waves 
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Pirates  are  terrorizing  the  high 
seas,  reports  John  Grisslm 

IN  FEBRUARY  1996,  the  fishing  vessel 
Normina  and  its  crew  of  10  was  at  work 
off  the  southern  Philippines  Islands.  Just 
before  noon,  two  speedboats,  each  with  two 
men  aboard,  drew  alongside.  Their  occupants 
suddenly  brandished  automatic  weapons  and 
opened  fire.  In  less  than  a minute,  the  gun- 
men killed  nine  of  the  unarmed  crew.  The 
10th,  Jangay  Ajinohon,  50,  was  wounded  in 
the  back  of  his  head  but  managed  to  leap 
overboard  and  swim  away.  The  Normina  lias 
not  been  seen  since. 

Late  one  evening  in  September  1996,  the 
luxury  motor  yacht  Carenia  was  moored  in  a 
cove  in  the  calm  waters  off  the  Greek  island  of 
Corfu.  Owner  Keith  Hedley  and  three  friends 
were  asleep  aboard.  Four  men  in  a speedboat 
pulled  alongside  and  attempted  to  cut  the  line 
to  the  yacht's  lender.  Hedley,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  (lie  disturbance,  fired  a shotgun 
in  an  attempt  to  foil  the  attack,  'Hie  pirates 
overpowered  Hedley  and  his  friends,  holding 
them  at  gunpoint  while  they  ransacked  the 
yacht.  Alerted  by  the  shotgun  blasts.  Greek 
police  arrived  and  a gun  battle  erupted.  Hed- 
ley was  killed  in  the  cross-fire.  The  pirates 
managed  to  escape  in  their  speedboat. 

Piracy  is  back.  These  incidents  were 
among  the  224  reported  attacks  that  occurred 
last  year.  While  notable  for  their  savagery, 
they  are  representative  of  the  modern-day 
acta  of  piracy  that  are  occurring  on  the  high 
seas,  in  coastal  waters,  at  anchor  and  even  at 
dockside,  involving  vessels  of  every  type  and 
flag,  from  sailing  yachts  and  small  ferries  to 
huge  chemical  tankers  and  container  ships. 

The  phenomenon  fa  so  new  that  an  orga- 
nized effort  to  compile  statistics  did  not  begin 
until  1992.  That  year,  108  attacks  were  re- 
ported,  and  the  yearly  totals  have  been  rising 
ever  since.  Authorities  believe  the  statistics 
don't  reflect  toe  extent  of  the  problem.  They 
suspect  that  incidents  go  unreported  — be- 
cause of  fears  of  retribution  (26  people  were 
murdered  last  year  alone  in  piracy  attacks) 
and  because  many  shipmasters  pressured  by 
nght  delivery  schedules  may  not  want  to  risk 
lengthy  delays  In  port  dealing  with  investiga- 
tions. Such  avoidance,  coupled  with  toe  fact 
that  law  enforcement  agencies  in  many  coun- 
tnes  give  low  priority  to  (or  ignore  altogether) 
piratical  attacks  in  their  waters,  not  only 
masks  toe  true  dimensions  of  the  threat,  but 
has  encouraged  pirate  gangs  in  some  regions 
to  ply  their  deadly  trade  with  little  fear  of 
reprisal. 

Piracy  has  always  flourished  in  narrow, 
□usy  shipping  channels  frequented  by  unpro- 
tected vessels  carrying  rich  cargoes  in  re- 
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gions  toat  are  rarely  patrolled.  But  lately,  a 
new  area  of  vulnerability  1ms  emerged:  outer 
anchorages  in  busy,  crowded  ports  where  the 
emergency  response  time  by  harbor  police 
may  be  30  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more. 

Attacks  have  become  especially  prevalent 
m Asian  waters,  where  the  absence  of  naval 
power,  coastal  police  patrols,  cooperative  law 
enforcement  and  treaty  agreements  have 
made  the  shipping  lanes  a pirate's  dream. 
Criminal  enterprises  using  sophisticated 
knowledge  of  the  shipping  industry,  and  often 
aided  by  compliant  local  officials,  can  plunder 
with  minimal  risk.  In  some  cases,  pirates  have 
tied  up  the  bridge  crews  of  large  oil  tankers 
and  freighters,  leaving  the  ships  adrift  and 
creating  a scary  potential  for  grounding  or 
collision  and  an  environmentally  disastrous  oil 
spill. 

In  1992,  faced  with  toe  realization  toat 
piracy  had  become  a serious  problem,  toe  In- 
ternational Maritime  Bureau  (IMB),  a non- 
profit division  of  the  Paris-based  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  convened  a meeting 
on  piracy  between  representatives  of  the  ship- 
ping industry  and  law  enforcement  The  re- 
sult was  the  creation  of  toe  Regional  Piracy 
Centre  (RPC),  operating  out  of  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia,  largely  because  Asia  was  the  scene 
of  so  many  attacks.  Financed  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  shipping  and  insur- 
ance industries,  the  RPC  began  offering  an 


around-the-clock  help  line,  issuing  daily  re- 
ports of  suspicious  craft  movements  and  as- 
sisting law  enforcement  agencies  In  the 
reporting  of  incident  s. 

As  word  of  the  RPC’s  existence  spread,  its 
mission  began  to  pay  off.  Shipmaster  who 
saw  suspicious  activity  called  the  center’s  hot 
line  and  were  advised  to  increase  speed  im- 
mediately and  tu  waggle  thrir  sterns  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  a hoarding  attempt. 
Captains  were  instructed  to  turn  on  all  deck 
lights,  train  search  lights  on  the  attackers' 
boats,  assemble  their  ci  cws  on  deck  and  get 
the  fire  hoses  ready  to  fight  them  off.  If  the  at- 
tackers succeeded  In  boarding,  however,  the 
crews  were  (old  to  cease  further  resistance, 
rhe-  tactics  worked:  A significant  number  of 
attacks  were  prevented. 

Some  shipmasters  devised  tactics  of  their 
own.  One  skipper,  vexed  by  intruders  climb- 
ing up  his  ship's  anchor  to  gain  access 
through  the  hawse  pipe,  thwarted  that  aji- 
p roach  hy  wrapping  a portion  of  the  clinfii  in  n 
net  covered  with  fish  hunks. 

In  the  fall  of  1U95,  an  incident  ornirrcri  that 
provided  a convincing  demons! ration  of  the 
KK"s  raison  d'etre.  In  September  1995.  the 
Anna  Sierra,  it  Cyprus-registered  genera! 
cargo  vessel,  left  Bangkok  fur  Manila,  carry- 
ing 12  tons  of  sugar  valued  at  $5  million.  The 
night  after  departure.  25  to  30  masked  pirates, 
many  armed  with  machine  guns,  appeared  in 
two  speedboats  and  stormed  aboard.  They 
rounded  up  the  captain  and  24  crewmen  at 
gunpoint  and  handcuffed  them  together. 

Two  nights  later,  in  rough  weather,  the 
pirates  threw  their  prisoners  overboard  next 
to  makeshift  rafts  with  no  water,  food  or  provi- 
sions. The  following  day.  by  the  merest 
chance,  the  survivors  were  rescued  by  two 
Vietnamese  fishing  boats  60  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam.  A report  of  the  hijacking 
soon  reached  the  RPC. 

The  center’s  manager,  John  Martin,  con- 
tacted every  port  from  India  to  Japan,  advised 
them  of  the  ship's  hijacking  and  offered  a 
$50,000  reward.  His  alert  included  one  identi- 
fying characteristic  about  the  ship  that  later 
proved  crucial:  the  Anna  Sierra’s  original 
name,  Diagara,  had  been  welded  onto  the 
ship's  bow  and  stern  In  raised  steel  letters  and 
later  painted  over  after  a legitimate  change  of 
ownership. 

After  the  pirates  jettisoned  the  Anna 
Sierra’s  crew,  they  repainted  the  ship,  re- 
named it  the  Artie  Sea  (the  misspelling  was 
theirs)  and  sailed  it  to  the  Chinese  port  of  Bei- 
hai,  350  miles  west  of  Hong  Kong.  Just  after 
the  ship  arrived,  an  alert  employee  of  a ship- 
ping company  there  spotted  the  raised  letters 
and  within  hours  the  International  Maritime 
Bureau's  office  in  London  was  notified. 

At  the  IMB's  request,  Chinese  authorities 
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in  Beihai  ordered  the  ship  in  come  into  port 
On  arrival,  they  put  armed  guards  nn  board, 
seized  passports  and  confined  the  suspected 
pirates  to  the  ship  until  an  investigation  was 
conducted. 

For  the  IMB  and  its  fledgling  Piracy 
Centre-,  the  apprehension  was  n spectacular 
success.  But  later  events  demonstrated  the 
pitfalls  to  prosecution  and  recovery  in  some 
countries.  When  Martin  succeeded  in  show- 
ing the  authorities  that  the  Artie  Sea's  papers 
were  clumsy  frauds,  a local  company  in  Beihai 
stepped  forward  with  a second  set  of  papers. 
Martin  quickly  countered  with  documents 
showing  that  those  papers,  tou.  were  forged. 

But  that  still  didn't  end  the  matter,  Martin 
said.  "Wluil  happened  next  was  another  com- 
|iaiiy  came  out  of  the  woodwork,  saying  ‘Alt. 
yes.  that  first  company  was  run  by  gangsters. 
We  are  the  real  company.'  We  then  disproved 
the  second  company's  dneuments,  hut  no 
soom  r did  we  do  so  than  a third  company 
slopped  forward.  Ami  each  time  the  docu- 
ments gut  better,"  lie  said. 

Today,  more  Ilian  18  months  after  the  inri- 
dent.  the  Anna  Sierra  lies  mired  in  the  mud. 
Ilie  14  pirates  were  released  urn)  sent  Inline 
without  any  charges  being  filed. 

While  Southeast  Asia  has  hy  far  the  highest 
incident  rale  of  piracy,  the  Americas  surpris- 


To  curb  piracy,  officials  say 
the  world  community  must 
first  understand  how  serious 
a problem  it  has  become 


ingly  have  the  second  worst  record.  last 
year’s  total  was  30  nttneks.  Hi  of  which  hap- 
pened in  Brazilian  waters.  Of  the  latter,  most 
of  them  happened  to  vessels  at  anchor  or  in 
port.  On  several  occasions,  police  wore  called 
during  the  attacks  but  either  failed  to  resjwnd 
or  showed  up  a day  later. 

"Brazil  remains  a highly  dangerous  area 
and  this  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  too 
authorities  fail  to  acknowledge  the  situation." 
Martin  wrote  in  the  RPC's  annual  report. 

To  curb  piracy,  authorities  say  the  interna- 
tional community  must  first  understand  how 
serious  a problem  it  has  become.  Martin, 
whose  tenure  at  the  RPC’s  helm  has  made 
him  the  premier  authority  on  piracy,  said: 
“Better  policing  is  toe  key." 

Martin's  message  fa  getting  through  to  the 
industry.  More  and  more  indemnity  dubs 
(seif-insurance  pools  to  which  most  responsi- 
ble shippers  subscribe  as  an  insurance  of  last 
resort)  are  helping  to  provide  operating 
support  for  RPC's  effort.  In  the  meantime,  he 
says,  hard  intelligence  about  any  instance  of 
piracy  is  the  best  weapon  in  toe  fight  to  make 
safer  the  dangerous  waters  of  the  modem 
world. 


Mary  Jordan  and 

Kevin  Sullivan  In  Seoul 


WSEN  MOST  people  look  at 
Y North  Korea;  they  see  hunger 
ana  economic  collapse.  When  South 
toirean  businessman  Kim  Young  fl 
woks,  he  sees  dollar  signs.  1 ' 

Since  1990,  Kim  has  imported  $10 
million  worth  of  goods  from  the 
ommunist  North:  sesame  seeds, 
2 cement,  beans,  fish,  herbal; 
medicines  He  even  brought  in'  102 

&°f  N°rth  fore™  dirt,  which 
>ias  been  a huge  novelty  hit.  ' 

, _ ,^ca.use  of  South  Korea's  severely 
.r^ictlve  laws  on  dealing  with  the1 
Hin  cannot  telephone  anyone 

im  or  drive  ^ere  directly,  or; 
(Unport  goods  directly  across  thebo'r- 
" Z1*  Iwo  Koreas,  technically  at 
’arair  r decades.  have  maBsive 
'faring8  BlLd  e-art  mfasilesj 

j^ong each  other.  1 

'cnncl1,  ?esp.ite  Military  threats  arid' 
^*88  in  political  climate! 
J®  business  exasperating, 

■1 lies  investing  in  a potere' 


Hally  lucrative  future.  He  is  selling  a 
million  cans  of  an  herbal-medicine 
soft  drink  made  from  a powder  ex- 
tracted from  North  Korean  pine 
trees.  It  sells  for  just  over  $1  a can. 

‘This  is  about  building  ties,"  he 
said.  “We  need  to  improve  our 
know-how  In  dealing  with  Nor(h 
Korea.  The  potential  for  future  busi- 
ness is  great"  ' 

Virtually  everyone  in  the  South  is 
betting  on'a  unified  Korean  Penin- 
sula orte  day,  and  busihesSmen  like1 
Kim  have  started  getting  ready.  So 
has  the  government  of  South  Korea, 
captiously.  Realizing  the  tremen- 
dous costs  involved  in  dfewing  to- 
gether toe  Impoverished  North  and: 
,‘tHe  wealthy' South,  the  Seoul  gov-; 
fcmmerit  hap  Begun  to  allow  ntofe; 
pritfate  businesses  to  establish  ties! 
with' toe  North." 

“Businessmen  tire  performing 
the  role  of  catalyst  between  the  two! 
Koreas,"  said  Ktih'fl  D6ng,  research 
fellow  at  toe  Korea  Development  In-! 
stitute,  frSetiil  think  tarik- 

Most  analysts  agree  South  Kortan 


capital  is  North  Korea's  best  hope  for 
economic  resuscitation.  No  other  na- 
tion has  the  emotional;  cultural  or 
1 economic  incentives  to  rescue  North 
. Korea  from  economic  disaster. 
While  most  South  Koreans  hate  the 
North  Korean  leadership,  many  still 
believe  a reunited  Korean  Peninsula 
is  the  natural'order  of  things.  " ' | 

• Exports  from  North  Korea  to 
South  Korea  have  jumpied  from  $18 
million  in  1989  to  $182  million  last 
year,  and  this  year's  figures  are  on 
track  to  excefcd  $200  million.  South 
Korean  exports  to  jlie  North  have1 
climbed  from  $69,000  ln'1989  to  $61- 
rrilllion  last  year.1  These  figures'  are: 
Seoul's  official  tallies;  many  believe 
the  actual  amount  is  much  higher  be-1 
cause  of  small  dealers  like  Kim  work- 
ing quietly  through  third  countries. 

;,  In  1995, ‘the  massive  Daewoo  con- 
glomerate was  the  first  South  Ko-. 
rean  company  ‘to  win  'government' 
permission'  to  'Invfest  ' directly  In! 
North'  Korea.  The  DaewoO  textile 
plant  in  Nampo.'run  With  a'  North 
Korean  partner,1  Is  operating1,  arid  , 


alms  to  produce  600,000  jackets, 
300,000  bags  and  3 million  shirts 
yearly:  - ■ 

Last  month  a second  South  Ko-' 
rean  firm,  Thechang,  was  granted1 
permission  to  bottle  spring  water 
from  Kumkangaan,  a famous  North 
Korean  mountain.  The  company 
plans  to  do  something  unthinkable! 
even  a few  months  ago  ship  the 
' spring  water 'directly  from  Wonsan 
In  North  Korea  to  Pusan  In  South 
Korea.  Most  goods  are' still  shipped 
through  a third  country,  usually 
Chifta.;  ... 

: ! A dozen  more  firms,  including: 
Samsung  Electronics;  are  lir  thel 
final  stages  of  gaining  government, 
approval  for  jdirtt  venture  projects  In 
telecommunications. 1 phnrniaceu'ti- 
cifa  and  consumer  electronics. 
Some  ambitioiis  Investors  havei 
drawn  up  plank  for  sk!  resorts' and! 
other  Vacation  getaways  Ire  ‘the! 
North,  where  tome  ol  the  pen  in-! 
sula’s  • most"  spectacular  natural ' 
‘beauty  remains  virtually  undevel- 
oped; •' 


Richard  Samuelson,  senior  ana- 
lyst at  SBC  Warburg  in  Seoul,  said 
“sentimental  dynamics’’  are  driving 
' much  of  the  inter-Korean  trade.  Ten 
million  South  Koreans,  almost  oneu 
fourth  of  the  population,  have  direct 
family  ties  to  North  Korea.- 

When  Kim  announced  he  would 
give  away  the  dirt  in  two-pound  Jars,  - 
saying  it  was  an  Investment  in  the 
good  Image  of  hfa  company  and  un- 
seemly to  sell  soil,  6.000  South  Ko- 
reans wrote  asking  fora  jar. 

Per-capita  annual  income  in  the 
North  is  about  $900,  compared  with 
about  $10,000  in  the  South,  and  Kim 
said  the  tow  wages  in  the  North 
gave  him  big  savings  in  the  labor- 
intensive  work.  ■ . 

' “It's  impossible  to  find  a better  fit: 
The  North  has  cheap  labor  and  nat- 
ural resources,  the  South  has  capital 
and  technology,"  said  a U.S.  official  ! 
in  Seoul. 

: The  Joke  here  Is  that  one  of  South 
KoreA's  massive  industrial  conglom- 
erates could  bify  all  of  North  Korea. 
North  Korea's  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct is  estimated  at  about  $21  billion; 
Daewoo  has  annual  salts  of  more 
than  $22.5  billion.  .-If: 
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BILUONS  AND  BILLIONS 

Thoughts  on  Life  and  Death  at  The 
Brink  of  the  Millennium 
By  Cari  Sagan 

Random  House.  24 1 pp.  $24 


CARL  SAGAN  was  an  optimist 
to  the  end,  hoping  that  sci- 
ence, to  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  life,  would  be  able  to  give 
him  life  for  a few  more  years.  He 
hoped  ns  well  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  would  somehow  transcend 
human  cussedness  and  the  iron 
weight  of  history  to  build  a future  in 
which  they  would  not  blow  one  an- 
other off  the  face  of  the  earth  — or 
so  corrupt  the  planet  that  there 
would  be  no  real  reason  to  hang 
around.  He  was  wrong  in  the  First 
hope,  dying  of  a vagrant  Btrain  of 
pneumonia  after  two  years  of  ex- 
haustive and  exhausting  therapy  for 
a rare  blood  disease  called 
myelodysplasia.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  second  hope  was 


better  founded  than  the  first  — 
though  it  must  be  said  tliat  he  did 
his  personal  best  to  make  it  come 

true.  . . 

Arguably,  this  astronomer  and  in- 
tellectual planetary  explorer  was 
the  greatest  popufarizer  of  science 
in  modern  times.  He  was  neither  as 
skilled  a writer  as,  say.  Lewis 
Thomas  or  E.O.  Wilson  nor  as  deep 
a thinker  as  Stephen  Jay  Gould  or 
Freeman  Dyson.  But  if  you  stopped 
someone  on  the  street  and  asked 
that  person  to  name  a living  scien- 
tist, Sagan  almost  certainly  would 
have  been  the  name  that  came  to 

mind.  His  famously  successful  "Cos- 
mos'* television  series,  his  frequent 
appearances  on  the  'Tonight'1  show, 
his  10  previous  books,  all  written  for 
the  general  reader  (indeed,  one  of 
them  was  a novel  called  Contact, 
just  made  into  a motion  picture), 
and  his  regular  articles  in  Parade 
and  other  general-interest  maga- 
zines spread  him  across  the  cultural 
landscape.  He  was  not  just  a scien- 
tist; he  was  a Personality. 


This  tended  to  earn  Sagan  dis- 
dain among  some  of  his  fellow  sci- 
entists. But  what  could  not  be 
gainsaid  was  his  consistent  defense 
of  scientific  inquiry,  his  relentless 
campaign  to  increase  the  funding 
for  NASA  research  programs,  and, 
above  all,  his  crusades  to  end  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  and  stave 
off  environmental  collapse.  More 
than  just  about  any  other  celebrity  I 
can  think  of,  Sagan  used  the  spot- 
light of  his  fame  to  illuminate  the 
abyss  into  which  Btupidity,  greed, 
and  the  lust  for  power  may  yet 
dump  us. 

All  of  those  interests  and  causes 
are  handsomely  represented  in  Bil- 
lions And  Billions  (Sagan  says  he 
never  used  the  phrase;  Johnny  Car- 
son  did.  aB  part  of  a “rough  imita- 
tion" of  him).  Some  of  the  material 
is  original,  some  of  it  was  previously 
published  In  Parade,  and  one  chap- 
ter consists  of  a speech  he  gave  at 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  in  1988. 

As  in  most  collections,  there  is  a 


certain  eclectic  character  to  Billions 
And  Billions  as  it  wanders  in  subject 
matter  from  the  mechanics  of  light 
waves  (“The  Gaze  of  God  and  the 
Dripping  Faucet")  to  the  often  para- 
doxical dirta  of  human  social  behav- 
ior (The  Rules  of  the  Game1’).  Still, 
wiiat  ties  the  book  together  is  a de- 
votion to  life  so  Fierce  that  he  found 
it  almost  impossible  not  to  dream  of 
its  existence  beyond  this  lonely  cin- 
der called  earth. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  lie  ex- 
plores what  we  know  (little)  and 
what  we  can  guess  (a  lot)  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  extraterrestrial  life,  a 
whole-souled  enthusiasm  of  his  with 
which  most  of  the  civilized  world  be- 
came familiar  whether  it  wanted  to 
or  not.  Life  may  be  out  there  in  an- 
other form  on  another  planet,  an- 
other moon,  he  says  here  again; 
let’s  go  find  out. 

But  while  doing  so,  lei’s  not  ig- 
nore what  we  are  doing  to  life  here 
on  earth,  a warning  that  dominates 
the  long  middle  section  of  the  book. 
The  depletion  of  the  ozone  layer, 
flie  greenhouse  effect,  deforesta- 
tion, species  extinction,  the  disposal 
of  radioactive  materials.  He  is 
equally  convincing  when  talking 


about  the  terrifying  Implications  da 
world  gone  politically  chaotic  even 
while  much  of  it  retains  the  pwa 
to  destroy  everything  in  a massive 
nuclear  frenzy. 

Is  life  on  this  planet  then  doomed 
even  as  we  dream  (some  of  us,  any- 
way) of  finding  it  elsewhere?  Maybe 
not,  he  speculates,  though  ate 
ting  that  there  are  a lot  of  ife 
involved.  If  developed  nations  * 
verely  reduce  their  production  i 
chloroduorocarbons  and  their  d& 
pendcnce  upon  fossil  fuels;  If  deni 
oping  nations  stop  cutting  don 
forests;  if,  as  he  said  at  Gettysburg, 
nations  learn  lo  “reconcile,  notafle 
the  carnage  and  the  mass  murder, 
but  instead  of  the  carnage  and  mas 
murder":  Should  these  and  other ife 
bo  met,  he  says,  life  may  survhr, 
but  it  is  going  to  take  more  puretl 
fort  than  any  other  endeavor  in 
human  history. 

Sagan  was  not  a pessimist,  buthr 
was  not  a fool,  either.  He  knew  bm 
stubbornly  we  human  beings  dy 
to  the  convictions  and  trsdltkas 
that  can  kill  us.  Still,  he  chose  aslu 
last  testament  a declaration  olhop 
that  we  still  have  time  to  mend « 
ways. 


Smitten  by 
Love’s  Sting 

Jonathan  Yardley 

THE  UNIVERSAL  DONOR 
By  Craig  Nova 
Houghton  MlffHn.  250pp.  $23 


ITS  BEEN  said  here  before,  and 
unfortunately  it  needs  to  be  said 
here  again.  Craig  Nova  La  one  of  the 
best  novelists  now  at  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  least 
recognized  or  rewarded.  He  has 
now  published  eight  novels,  each 
excellent  in  its  way  and  all  distin- 
guished by  qualities  too  little  valued 
in  today's  self-regarding  literary  cul- 
ture: a deep  interest  to  the  lives  of 
others  and  the  moral  condition  of 
the  larger  society,  a commitment  to 
narrative  and  plot,  and  a lucid  prose 
that  eschews  showiness.  The  Uni- 
versal Donor  maintains  this  high 
level  of  achievement 
It  is  a novel  of  suspense  set  in 
that  genre's  home  ground,  Los  An- 
geles. Against  the  backdrop  of  a city 
rocked  by  violence  induced  by 
racial  grievances,  with  much  of  its 
action  taking  place  in  a hospital 
hard  by  the  combat  zone,  it  tells  the 
story  of  a few  moderately  privileged 
people  whose  private  lives  undergo 
agonies  of  their  own.  Nova  draws  no 
parallels  between  these  tribulations, 
declines  to  make  die  seltevident 
point  that  suffering  is  suffering  no 
matter  the  condition  of  those  upon 
whom  it  is  visited.  He  simply  tells 
his  story  straight  up. 

The  protagonist  is  Terry  Mc- 
Kechnie,  in  his  mid-thirties,  a spe- 
cialist in  internal  medicine  who 
spends  two  nights  a week  at  a hospi 
tal  “south  of  Westwood,”  one  that 
“took  cases  from  neighborhoods 
that  were  well-off  and  those  that 
weren't."  He  has  “gone  through  the 
same  process  as  most  physicians,  a 
kind  of  hardening  that  was  neces- 
sary to  go  on  being  a doctor,  but  re- 
cently this  toughness  had  become 
Insufficient.”  He  doesn't  know 
where  his  life  is  taking  him,  and  he 
is  beset  by  a “constant,  unrelieved 
longing  for  someone  else"  to  love 
and  be  intimate  with. 

Then  a new  case  arrives  at  the 
hospital:  Virginia  Lee,  “a  tall  woman, 
close  to  30,  slender,  with  blond  hair 
that  was  a metallic  color."  She 


Brothers  at  Arms 


Peter  D.  Kramer  . 

IMAGINING  ROBERT:  My  Brother. 
Madness  and  Survival  — A Memoir 
By  Jay  Neugeboren 
Morrow.  305pp.  $24 


works  at  a laboratory  extracting 
venom  from  snakes  and  has  been 
bitten  by  one,  an  exotic  variety.  This 
poses  hard  choices  for  Terry:  The 
trouble  was  tliat  a lot  of  exotic 
snakebites  were  idiosyncratic.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  heard  of  cases  where 
everything  seemed  to  be  fine,  and 
then  the  patient  crashed:  renal  fail- 
ure, Bhock,  hemorrhage  in  the 
brain." 

So  a medical  drama  begins  to  un 
fold,  but  It  Is  far  more  than  that  Vir- 
ginia is  Terry's  “someone  else."  She 
only  recently  married  Rick  Bartlett, 
a medical  school  classmate  of 
Terry’s  who  has  opted  for  the  nine- 
to-five  tranquility  of  dermatology, 
but  soon  after  the  wedding  she  and 
Terry  begin  a passionate  affair  that 
both  know  ought  to  be  more  than 
that  So  Terry  isn’t  merely  trying  to 
save  a patient's  life,  isn’t  merely  try- 
ing to  save  his  lover’s  life;  he  is  try- 
ing to  save  his  own  life. 

There  are  four  complicating  ele- 
ments. The  first  Is  the  snakebite. 
Terry  “had  been  taught  always  to 
shoot  for  the  middle  of  the  bell 
curve  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
because  the  most  likely  occurrence 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  realm  of 
possibilities.  But  this  case  didn't  fall 
in  the  middle."  The  second  is  that 
Virginia  has  an  extremely  rare,  ql- 
most  exotic,  blood  type;  not  even 
Terry,  a universal  donor,  can  give 
her  blood.  The  third  is  that  Rick 
Bartlett  suspects  that  something  is 
going  on  between  his  wife  and  his 
friend;  his  expressions  of  concern, 
for  her  are  compounded  — and  di-! 
: minified  — by  nagging  questions 
and  challenges  to  Terry’s  medical 
practices.  The  fourth  is  the  unin- 
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vited  presence  of  a man  known  only 
as  Number  2 (from  his  place  in  a po- 
lice lineup),  a small-time  but  violent 
criminal  who  at  once  threatens 
Terry's  safety  and  offers  him  an 
avenue  of  escape. 

It  is  a complicated  plot,  and  n 
complicated  moral  situation.  Terry 
and  Virginia  are  decent  people, 
reared  as  such  and  determined  to 
be  faithful  to  that  upbringing.  Rick 
by  contrast  is  snide,  lazy  and  self- 
absorbed.  Yet  in  conventional  terms 
Virginia  and  Terry  are  the  wrong- 
doers while  Rick  occupies  the  high 
ground.  By  the  same  token  Number 
2 Is  clearly  a thug  and  a menace,  yet 
by  a freak  of  nature  he  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  serve  as  an  agent,  if  not  an 
angel,  of  mercy.  Who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong?  Exactly  how  far  can 
Terry  go,  and  in  what  directions, 
without  forfeiting  his  decency  and 
thus  his  essential  self? 


THESE  are  thematic  matters,  but 
they  emerge  from  the  narrative 
rather  than  attach  themselves  to  it 
as  barnacles.  This  is  a mark  of  red 
skill  on  Nova’B  part,  for  when  a seri- 
ous novelist  gets  his  hands  on 
Berious  thematic  business,  the 
temptation  .to  belabor  it  is  extreme. 
Yet  the  interrelationship  of  charac- 
ters and  story,  on  the  one  hand,' 
theme  'on  the  other,  is  most  effec- 
tive when  least  obvious.  It  is  old- 
fashioned.  to  pay  so,  but  it  is  true: 
Story  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing else  in  fiction,  i.e.,  in  story- 
telUng,  and  everything  else  should  i 
flow  naturally  from  ft.  This  Npva  ac- 
complishes in  The  Universal  Donor 
.with  what  looks  like  ease  but  is  obvi- 
ously careful  effort, 


HERE  arc-  two  curly-liairrd 
brotlh-rs,  as  alike-  as  ix-as  in  a 
pod.  Their  physical  gestures  are 
similar,  as  are  their  tastes  in  art. 
music  and  people.  Both  have  gifts 
for  prose,  both  delight  in  nonsense 
and  wordplay.  They  have  the  same 
friends,  attend  the  same  summer 
camp.  In  high  school  they  share  a 9- 
by-1 2-fool  room  in  the  family  apart- 
ment in  Brooklyn.  And  then  their 
lives  diverge.  Jny  Neugeboren  finds 
a career  that  will  make  him  as  know- 
able  to  others  as  a person  ever  is, 
through  seven  novels,  numerous 
short  stories,  a memoir  (Paren- 
theses) written  in  his  early  thirties, 
and  now  an  account  of  his  relation- 
ship with  his  younger  brother. 
Robert  becomes  all  but  unknow- 
able, shut  off  from  the  world  since 
his.  teens  when  he  embarked  on  n 
career  of  chronic  mental  illness.  ( 

Jay  endures  the  pain  of  Robert  s 
deterioration  by  imagining  a second 
Robert,  “the  brother  I grew  up 
with,”  who  has  vanished.  But  the  ufe 
of  the  first  and  living  Robert  is  so 
hard  to  comprehend  that  he,  too, 
must  be  imagined.  Jay  recall 
every  detail  of  their  childhood, 
when  he  doeB,  he  wonders  about 
“what  I can  never  know:  what  it  is 
tike  for  Robert,  in  his  feelings  and 
memories?"  Imagining  Robert  is  a 
series  of  sallies  at  this  writerly  goak 
Jay  reconstructs  moments  of  fafody 
life,  reviews  encounters  with  the 
medical  system,  and  excerpts  dl- 
.aries  and  letters,  all  In  hopes  of 
conjuring  a character,  his  brother. 

Growing  up  in  Brooklyn  in  the 
1940s  and  *50s.  Robert  was  me 
favorite  and  Jay  the  scapegoat  of  a 
mercurial,  sometimes  deranged 
mother.  Energetic,  scheming,  intru- 
sive, Anne  Neugeboren  has  much  in 
common  with  a Bruce  Jay  Freed- 
man mother,, except  .that  the  genre 
here  is  more  horror  thqn  comedy. 
“What  a love  affair  I'm  having  with 
this  onel"  she  says  of  young  Robert. 
Of  Jay:  “Who  could  ever  love, that 
one?"  She  would  be  the  model  of  the 
schizophrenogenic  mother  if  that 
theory  were  still  current  And  yet 


the  childhood  Jay  remember  re: 
tains  moments  of  warmth  u 
wonder. 

Jay  escapes  to  college  and  b 
writer's  life.  Robert  succumbs  tob 
demons  — he  makes  a 
strangle  the  buys’  devoted  andiftS 
fectual  father  — and  leaves  horee  ; 
llw  horrific  world  of  mental  hw- 
care.  Over  three  decades,®*? 
noses  change:  schizophrenia,  m 
depression.  So  do  tile  1^®^- 
psychotherapy,  antipsychotic^ 
anticonvulsants.  Jay  is  at  W*  ^ 
disturbing  when  describing 
evangelical  atmosphere  of  ® 
suliimnna  ward  at  Creedrw*^ 
Hospital,  a facility  where  W 
lived  for  many  years.  The 
tnimi,  impersonality  and  merw 
the  unit  are  emblematic  of  u* 
Robert  receives  throughout  WJ 
Because  what  does  noUW 

the  inadequacy  of  caregwej^ 

clans,  social  workers,  psy®®?! 
- each  promises  to  cur tW* 
none  delivers.  (TUnm 

Sigmund  Freud,  Mrs.  Neu^ 

exclnims  one  peddler  of 
mins.)  Much  smaller  pro 
broken:  to  continue  to  ti® 
tient,  or  to  return  pho*^ 
one  remembers  Roberts  . 
...in  a new  tf*! 


doctor  will  tout  a new 
Robert  unaware  that  W . 
taking  tills  same  drug  for  ggj. 
Remarkably,  this  ..^jj 
the  mental  heal*  systej  i ^ 
ded  in  a narrative  tha  h 
pleasurable  to  read. 

fa  Jay  Neugeboren  scow^  . 

and  despite  some  styu^p 

in  an  attempt  to  rePUc®5,  W, 

and-forth  of  daily  thougW^  ; 

sentences  with  dasher  P 
and  semicolons 
company  and  a truatwo^  ^ . 

The  resulttenotapfltf^ 

graphy  of  Robert;  Jay  ^ 
trate  the  .expenen^rf 

illness.  Rather.  IfJgW 

brothers’  interactions  ^ 
what  emerges  Is 
Identity  and  epfaterndw^d 
tonopous  are  -W, 


versibly  conneejedf 

an  unloved 

favorefl  aiblmff  • jgi, 
blighted  double? 
come  tp,  know  a 
about  - 

ductiop  and  revision  ot 

an  imagined  other?. 


SUZIE  climbs  out  of  bed  on  a 
cold  January  morning,  looks 
out  of  the  window  on  to 
snowy  moorland,  turns  on  the  cen- 
tral heating  and  prepares  for  a hard 
day’s  work.  She  has  a difficult  as- 
signment to  complete  — 2,000 
words  on  post-impressionist  art 
But  before  she  gets  stuck  In  she 
scrolls  through  her  e-mail  to  find 
three  messages  from  fellow  stu- 
dents (none  of  whom  she  has  actu- 
ally met)  who  are  also  struggling 
with  the  assignment.  "Does  anyone 
know  what  ‘pointillism’  is?"  writes 
one.  A message  from  Suzie’s  tutor 
announces  a video-conferencing 
session  at  2pm,  which  will  help. 
Meanwhile  she  surfs  the  Internet  to 
have  a look  at  some  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Louvre.  Finally,  at  5pm  she 
completes  the  assignment,  sends  it 
by  e-mail  to  her  tutor  800km  away  at 
the  University  of  Cybersliire  and 
switches  off. 

Is  tills  a vision  of  the  future?  No, 
students  are  already  learning  like 
this.  Sitting  at  a workstation  surfing 
through  the  world's  libraries  and 
"meeting"  new  fellow  students  on- 
screen sounds  an  exciting  way  to 
learn,  but  the  reasons  why  many 
colleges  and  universities  are  going 
down  the  distance  learning  route  is 
more  pragmatic.  It  is  all  about  “how 
lo  deliver  more  for  less"  — how  to 
save  money,  but  still  deliver  high- 
quality  teaching  and  learning. 

The  other  illusion  to  burst  is  that 
distance  learning  is  now  fully  auto- 
mated, with  students  working  via 
their  home  computers.  In  reality, 


most  distance  learning  is  still  based 
on  the  medium  of  print  “Although 
more  and  more  of  our  students  are 
buying  PCs,  the  majority  still  need 
and  prefer  to  work  through  the 
medium  of  print."  says  Ros  Mor- 
peth, director  of  the  National  Exten- 
sion . College  (one  of  the  largest 
providers  of  distance  learning 
courses  and  materials  in  the  UK) . 

There  is  no  evidence  that  techno- 
logy Ib  the  answer  it  can  end  up 
being  more  expensive  and  less 
effective  than  other  methods,  says 
David  Hardy,  chief  executive  of  the 
Open  Learning  Foundation  (for- 
merly the  

Open  Poly- 
technic). "It 
requires  time 
and  invest- 
ment setting 
up  systems 

and  develop- 
ing materials.  It  also  requires  n mas- 
sive culture  change.  Materials  on 
their  own  do  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems; what  is  important  is  what  you 
do  with  them,''  he  says.  There  are 
also  fundamental  issues  about  how 
to  manage  resources.  A ‘whule  or- 
ganisation' approach  is  needed. 
Most  universities  have  a Turtak- 
abin'  culture  with  no  overall  imlicy 
on  teaching  and  learning,  which  it. 
plain  daft." 

Until  recently,  nearly  all  lire-  inno- 
vative work  in  distance  learning  has 
been  at  the  margins,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  organisations  such  as  the 
Open  University  and  the  National 
Extension  College. 


The  Open  University,  for  In- 
stance, is  investing  $980  million 
over  five  years  developing  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  and  learning 
through  its  new  Knowledge  Media 
Institute,  set  up  in  1995.  New  mate- 
rials are  being  created  to  replace 
paper  and  talk.  Students  of  art  hisr 
tory,  for  instance,  can  view  a paint- 
ing on  their  PC  screens  and 
change  its  composition.  Re- 
searchers have  also  come  up  with 
a virtual  microscope  — superfi- 
cially a CD-ROM  containing  thou- 
sands of  photographs  of  rock 
samples  at  different  angles  and  de- 


Slttlng  at  a workstation  surfing  through  the 
world's  libraries  and  'meeting'  new  fellow  students 
on-screen  sounds  an  exciting  way  to  learn 


grees  of  magnification  and  polari- 
sation. There  is  a virtual  summer 
school  which  links  a small  group  nf 
psychology  students  in  different 
countries. 

Tlie  Open  College  has  launched  a 
new  range  of  Internet  and  Intranet 
services  to  combat  the  feeling  of 
isolation  suffered  by  distance 
learners. 

All  very  exciting,  but  the  key 
issue  is  how  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  going  tu  make  distance 
learning  work  for  them.  Setting  up 
the  infrastructure  and  achieving  cul- 
ture' change  is  nut  easy. 

“ft's  a very  complex  area.  Many 
lecturers  are-  anli-dislnnce  learning 


because  they  see  it  as  education  on 
the  cheap  — more  work  for  less  re- 
ward," says  Roger  Lewis,  BP  Profes- 
sor of  Learning  Development  at  the 
University  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Humberside,  “At  the  moment 
everyone  is  scrambling  around 
doing  the  same  tilings  with  fewer 
and  fewer  resources,  or  trying  to 
introduce  distance  learning  in  a 
half-hearted  piecemeal  fashion.” 

Some  innovative  work  in  distance 
learning  has  been  done  among  a 
number  of  further  education  col- 
leges and  some  of  the  former  poly- 
technics. In  most  cases  the 
motivation  has  been  a mixture  of  fi- 
nancial (teaching  more  students 
with  fewer  resources)  and  educa- 
tion^ (offering  opportunities  for 
students  who 
otherwise 
would  not  be 
able  to  partic- 
ipate). 

'Mm  “oklei1" 

universities 

have,  in  gen- 
eral, been  under  less  pressure  to  de- 
velop distance  learning,  nlthuugh  it 
was  London  university  that  started  it 
all  by  setting  up  its  external  degree 
programme  in  1858.  (A  number  of 
the  older  universities,  notably  Leices- 
ter, were  originally  tendon  university 
centres  for  external  degrees.)  Tin- 
domain  I from  students  fur  more-  flexi- 
ble modes  nf  learning  is  ivi  laiiily 
there.  StockiKirt  Lnlluge  has  had  a 51 
per  cent  increase  in  students  wanting 
flexible  learning  instead  of  traditional 
courses.  Other  farther  education 
(FE)  colleges  rcjxiri  a similar  pic- 
Uire.  Tlir  overseas  market  also  «(t- 
penrs  in  he  booming.  When  Sue 
Ghlinan,  tendon  university's  director 


of  marketing  for  external  degrees, 
visited  the  British  Education  Fair  In 
Hong  Kong  last  year,  she  was  as- 
tounded by  the  increase  in  distance 
learning  courses  in  just  two  years. 

Student  attitudes  are  also  chang- 
ing. “Distance  learning  used  to  be  a 
last  resort  for  people  who  couldn't 
attend  college  or  university.  Now 
students  are  opting  for  it  as  their 
first  choice  because  it  offers  flexibil- 
ity and  a guarantee  of  quality,"  says 
Ros  Morpeth  of  the  National  Exten- 
sion College. 

Distance  learning  also  has  a spe- 
cial attraction  for  students  with 
physical  disabilities.  These  stu- 
dents find  themselves  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  students  with 
whom  they  can  communicate  over 
the  e-mail  and  Internet." 

A “hcad-in-lhc-saiul"  nllilmlc  to 
distance  learning  by  the  universities 
and  colleges  may  prove  to  be  disas- 
trous. It  is  well  known  that  the  FK 
sector  is  in  financial  trouble,  and 
universities  and  colleges  could  save 
money  by  making  their  courses 
more  rcsourooccnlred  and  less 
teaching-intensive.  It  is  really  a 
question  of  adapt,  or  sink. 

0|x*n  learning  is  an  umbrella 
term  for  any  scheme  ol  education  m 
training  that  seeks  systematically  In 
remove  barriers  lo  learning, 
whether  they  coneerind  with 
lime,  place  or  space.  Individual 
learners  lake  iesponsil>ility  tor  what 
they  learn.  Imw  they  learn,  where 
they  learn,  how  quickly  they  learn, 
who  helps  them  and  when  the} 
have  their  learning  assessed.  Dis- 
tance learning  i-.  ••m-  pminiiU 
lorm  ul  upi-n  learning  in  which 
tutors  ami  learners  are  separated  b\ 
geographical  distance. 
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Distance  Learning  Opportunities 

Humanities  Masters  programmes  Full  and  Part-time 


• MA  European  Arts  & Cultures 

" Multidisciplinary  course  hebdes  Eurofjean-,  Cultural-,  Sports-, 
Religious  Studies,  History,  Media,  Film,  Literature,  Politics,  Visual 
and  Performing  Arts 

- Delivered  by  Montfort  University  In  conjunction  with  the  University 
of  Granada,  Spain  and  Fonfys  University  Tilburg,  Holland 

- Sludy  weeks  In  UK,  Holland,  Spain 

Contact:  Dr  Paul  Cooks,  tek  +44  116.257  7258, 
fax:  +44  116.257  7265,  e-mail:  preooksVdmu.se.uk 

• MA  European  Culture!  Planning 

- Theoretical  and  practical  approaches  to  cultural  planning  l-e.  the 
strategic  use  of  cultural  resources  for  the  development  of  cities, 
regions  and  countries 

- 3 intensive  study  weeks  per  year 

Contact:  Dr  France  Blanchlnl,  tal:  +44 116.257  7301, 
fax:  +44 116.257  7199,  e-mail:  (blanchOdmu.ae.uk 

• MA  Sport  A Recreation:  Historical  & Cultural  Appraisals 

- Speakers  with  International  expertise  on  the  econoiric,  social  and 
pottlca!  influences  that  ham  shaped  modem  sport  and  recreation  h 
Europe 

- 3 Intensive  study  weeks  pw  yea  ; 

Contact:  Prof  Wray  Vemplsw.  tab  +44  116.257  7315, 
tax:  +44  116.257  7199,  e-msB;  wvOdmu.se.uk  L 

Qradusts  School  of  HumanWas,,  fw 

Do  Montfort  University.  j” 

The  Qatewsy,  Leicester  UNMwism'7 
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Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 

And  Graduate  School  In  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 

Opportunities  for  Research  and  Taught 
Postgraduate  Programmes 

K^.ESL-^?Jp?lton  l0r  ,he9ualltyof  its  research  work  and  graduate  training 

r d f JtS  emPhas,s  on  applying  social  sciences  research  lo  real-world 
problems  and  policy  issues. 

ra«^;tlU.i!rt-n^h”lrPrideS  * hi9hJevel  of  suPport  for  fu[|-  a"d  part-time  postgraduate 
'?cr“c,l!ll9  ? comprehensive  programme  in  research  training  leading  to  ihe 
award  of  a Postgraduate  Diploma/MA  in  Research  Methods. 

'I’d  ran9e  of  taught  postgraduate  programmes  and 

for  Masterls  and  Doctoral  Research  in  (he  following  areas:  * 

■ Business  and  Management 

■ Development  Studies  and  Project  Planning 

■ European  Languages  and  Applied  linguistics 

■ European  Studies  (Politics,  History,  end  International  Relations) 

■ Interdisciplinary  Human  Studies  (Philosophy,  Psychology,  Literature,  Sociology) 

■ Peace  Studies,  Conflict  Resolution  and  International  Politics 

■ Sociology,  Economics  and  Studies  on  Race  and  Ethnicity 

■ Soda!  Work  and  Sodal  Policy 

■ Gender  and  Women*  Studies 

and  MA/PGDIp  in  Research  Methods 

For  further  Information  end  details  of  opportunities, 
please  write  to: 

Graduate  School  Secretary,  Graduate  School  In  Social  Sdancae  and 

Yorit*h,f».  Bradford  BD7  IDF,  UK 

Tel.  01274  385597.  Pax:  01274  395585.  E-mail:  gradesObradfotd.ac.uk 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
BRADFORD) 

I44V1N4  nroviibQi  VOLt  » 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
U*rn  u twtne-ta  yourovratlma 
ft  at  your  own  pace.. 
QCalltgnphy 

Q prawn*!  til  j It  Fuhloa  Design 
Nutrition  . 

□ LangiMgei 
^ Lex  usu  thing  ' 

Protprchu  iviiUUc  (tkfc  u 
appropriate]  from:- 
Siou  I Corropondenn  College 
IJ  North  Whuf  Rud  London  W 1 1 1 LA 
feLOlfl  M 2178  hr  0171  Ht  1701 
l .Freephone:  OBOO  1 74  H 7 


EDITORIAL  SKILLS 

Certificated,  well-recognised  distance  teaming  courses  In 
editing  and  proof  reading.  Plenty  of  advice  and  help  from 
experienced  and  caring, tutors.  Advanced  editorial  courses  and 
English  grammar  courses  also  available.  . 

For  free  in  Conn  scion  peck,  contact 

' CHAPTERHOUSE,  iliouthernhay  West, 

, Exeter,  Devon,  HX1  IJG  England  ' 
Telephone  +44  (0)  1392  49 9+88 j fax  +44  (0)1392  +99008 
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'wam\  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

MEd  AND  BPhll(Ed)  DEGREES 

UYyrWU  CERTIFICATE  OF  ADVANCED 
1AUAAA\|  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

The  School  of  Educallon  at  Exeter  Is  one  of  the  largest  In  the  UK. 

It  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  research  and  teaching.  The 
postgraduate  community  of  the  School  is  made  up  mainly  of 
experienced  teachers  who  are  undertaking  further  professional 
study  either  at  Exeter  or  by  semi-distance  learning. 

A wide-ranging  programme  of  modules  provides  rhe  basis  for  work 
that  can  lead  lo  MEd  and  BPhlUEd)  degrees  or  to  Certificates  In 
Advanced  Professional  Studies.  Many  of  the  modules  are  available 
for  semi-distance  learning.  This  way  of  working  includes  some 
contact  with  University  tutors  and  other  students,  and  the  use  of 
specially  written  materials  with  tasks  and  assignments. 

Special  Fields  of  Study  Include 
EARLY  YEARS  EDUCATION 
MATHS  EDUCATION 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  TRAINERS 

SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  IN  EDUCATION 

Applicants  should 

(1)  either  be  qualified  teachers  or  hold  an  equivalent  professional 
qualification 

(2)  if  appropriate,  have  an  IELTS  score  of  6.5  including  6 for 
writing,  or  a TOEFL  score  or  550*-  and  a TWE,  Band  5. 

For  further  information  on  these  and  other  courses  (including  full 
time  MEd/BPhll(Bdj  degrees)  please  comoct 
The  Secretary,  Continuing  Professional  Development  Office. 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Exeter,  Heavilree  Road.  Exeter, 
Devon  EX1  2LU.UK. 

Tel:  01392  264838.  Fax:  01392  2648 10 
E-mull:  E.Henderson@exeter.ac.uk 


THE  University ofjfak 

MA  INTEACHING  ENGLISH 
TO  YOUNG  LEARNERS  (BY  DISTANCE) 

The  EFL  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Studies, 
University  ofYork  will  be  starting  a new  specialised  MA 
inTEYL  from  August  1 997.  Course  Director:  Annie 
Hughes. 

a Tills  is  a 2 -year  course  and  involves  8 multimedia  self- 
study  modules  plus  participation  In  a 2-week 
intensive  course.  Normally  this  will  be  held  at  the 
university  each  August.  Alternatively,  if  there  is  a large 
group,  in-country  teaching  is  possible. 

• Assessment  is  by  eight  module  assignments  over  the 
course,  some  of  which  require  the  carrying  out  of 
small-scale  classroom-based  research  projects. 

For  further  information  contact: 


The  BFL  Unit  Secretary 
Language  Teaching  Centre 
University  ofYork 
York.YOl  5DD.UK 


notion  and  ■ 

Development  UCn 

_ NORWOH 

University  of  East  Anglia  ■■■■■ 

MA  in  EDUCATION  and  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A new  opportunity  inTEFL/TESOL 
(Alt-Unit  or  Full-time) 

On  irelu-iiruirakrd  Uukii  Iml  ftwu4  IMLM  Fraenoim*  cattta  put ilm*  «nkm  » ranftar  a 
MA  t*K  iptiV^afiianlaienof  5y*«rJ»ubuk-ji  2.71  fta\  fall-firae  auitas  on  mnplf*  t»  d»  ytji 
Vt<ihilauLMAati4caci|»r  mcorafkt?  Am  counaO  cr  2 bj  dhuiue  lumtsf)  nli  dawraittiL. 

Count*  ore  offend  In  collaboration  with 
The  Norwich  Institute  for  Language  Education  (NILE) 

Furtkn  Mails;®  AtalUlneJ  Inn: 

Mu  Ellon  Chapman,  School  of  EdjcaUoa  ad  Prefralonal  Dsdsmau 
Uilmili)  cl  fan  MIa  Norwich  NM  7 17-  EidlaalTHfpheae  +44  1603  S92610  fi«:+44  1601 
S91+t£  BjnC]:  t dapAu^iuu  «.ukVM  die  tap://wnw.uH  je.et/edu/ 

UEA  ll  iMUnhtal  is  uuUmcr  10  cJacAka  and  rcuanfe 


Tel:  44  1904  432480 
Fax:  44  1904  432481 
e-mail : efl@york.ac.uk 


Creative  Writing,  freelance  and  News  Journalism 
Diploma  courses  by  Distance  Learning  or  Tutorials 


LONDON  SCHOOL  Of  JOURNALISM 


GW,  22  Upbrook  Mews,  London  W2  3HG  England 
Fax:  444(0)171  70B  3760  GW@lsjournall8m.com 
oDtoc  1921  76  years  of  teaching  auoceas  1997  aboc 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  • WYE  COLLEGE 


MSc  and  Postgraduate  Diploma 
Programmes  In  the  Social  and 
Natural  Sciences  related  to 


Environment 

Agricultural  & Rural  Development 
Sustainable  Agriculture 
Food  Industry 


Our  award  winning  professional 
development  programmes  will  allow  you 
to  remain  In  your  job  and  study  part-time 
from  any  location  in  the  world. 

Nine  study  programmes  are  offered  with 
over  40  course  options.  Individual  courses 
can  be  taken  by  Affiliated  Students. 

For  a full  programme  guide  contact  ui  today: 

External  Programme  Wye  College 

University  of  London  Ashford 

Kent  TN25  5 AH  UK 

Tel;  +44  (0)1233  8I355S  ext  280 

Fax:  +44  (0)1233  8I2I3B 

email:  ep@wye.ac.uk 

World  Wide  Web  at  http:Hwww.wye.ae.uk 
Enhancing  access  to  cn af /Hiring  education  nwMii  /de 


The  Univenity  of  Reading  |^j 

MiftiTIFL 

BY  DISTANCE  LEARNING 

The  CALSMA  in  TEFL  has  been  running  for  over 
12  years  arut  has  over  400  graduates  worldwide. 
This  successful  programme  is  now  being  offered 


Tbe  course  offers: 

■ ■ highly  rated  programme  of  study 

• in  effective  combination  of  theory  and  practice 

• an  Interesting  range  of  options 

• fledhlllty  of  Kudu  ipread  over  2 lo  5 years 

• Intakes  In  November  and  May 


Tbe  Coin*  Ateblmior  (0V> 

Grew  h»  JffUed  Unpaje  Stuin 

flwUnhwifcjdtaiii* 

EOKbMI 
tab*  UXK66n 

rn:  ouismsiiiw 

444  US  tmsia  fMnMrt 
im  oimrMMsrw 

*44  111  * 154S0S  flumMflo-ff 

i-iuuu  CAUeraadbts.auik 


TEACHER  TRAINING 


a Distance  Learning  Diploma  Course 
(birth  -6yrs) 

a Support  from  experienced  and  highly 
qualified  tutors 

▲ Teaching  Practice  Programme  available 

For  a prospectus  call  On 

0171  225  1277 

Montessori  St  Nicholas  Centre 
23/24  Princes  Gate,  London  SW7 1PT 


MA  in  Linguistics  (TESOL) 
ami 

MSc  in  English  Language 
Teaching  Management 
both 

by  Distance  Learning 

A choice  of  distance  learning 
courses  lor  language  leaching 
professionals  wishing  lo  upgrade 
their  qualifications  and  to  deepen 
their  knowledge  of  linguistics. 

The  Courses 

27  months  by  distance  learning 
(no  residency  requirements) 

October  & March  intakes 

The  Content 

All  modules  are  written  for  distance 
ieumiiig  courses  by  lungimgc  &/ur 
management  specialists. 

Students  take 

• 8 Core  Modules 

• 2 Option  Modules 

• & write  a dissertation  on  a 
subject  of  Interest 

We  iIh  iwi  iciidcnnat  Engllih  Language 
court  a Ibi  non-niiive  ipeiken 


University  of  Surrey 
Promoting  Excellence  kt 
Education  4 Research 
For  further  Information 
please  contact: 

MraTJHupB 
English  Lanpage  bail# 
Univenity  of  Sunj 
GiMri 
Surrey.  GU2  SXH 
United  Kirf&fi 
T* 

444  (0)14B5  25W» 
he 

4-44(0)1481 2MS01 
E -ait 
eli@uirreya.tl 
Intone 

liiip://ww.iiirTey*.uk/Elf 

cihd 


HOME  STUDY 

WIDEN  YOUR  HORIZONS 


Over  1 50  home  study  courses 
GCSEs.  A'  levels  and  degrees 
Career  and  language  courses 


Personal  tuition 
Competitive  fees 
i Excellent  matera's 


FREE  GUIDE  TO  COURSES! 
TEL:  +44  1223  316644 


UK  leaders  in  distance  learning 

Or  write  to  Dept  MG014  NEC,  18  Brooklands  Atm 
Cambridge  CB2  2HN 


(HOC 


Part-Time  Master’s  Degree 

Learning  in  the  Workplace: 

Master  of  Continuing  Education 

lain  other  innovative  learners  in  die  University  of  c,lWj 
Master  of  Continuing  Education  (MCE)  program 
Learning  in  the  Workplace.  Taught  primary  through  comp-^^ 
distance  education,  this  program  provides  highly  KlewmknovHV 
tiny 
adei 


giOTOT 


www.ucalgary.ca/CTED/MCE/ 


Diploma  in  Management 

3 Programs:  (no  pre-roqutsfles  required)  • -Kj 1 

• Gflnwol Monogemtrrt Program  . ^ 

• Human  Resource  ManogMmnj  Program  UNIVERSITY 

• Management  and  Training  Program  COLLEGE 

Distance  learning  using  the  Intomel.e-iTiail  and  print.  OF  THE 

CARIBOO 

VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  British  Columbia 

www.raHboo.bcWdk/MK_diplonKi/edm.htm  CANADA 

FOR  A FREE  IHTORIUTION  MOUSE  enuil:moflOtarllK».bc.ca 


| of; 

.^WNrrrrtl.. 

kxT  a 


You  (and  your  children)  & jj 
study  almost  anything!  j 

almost  anywhere  4;;' 

GCSEs,  A levels.  The  Diploma  in  MjWjT  j, . 
leading  to  MBA,  Supen’lsory  Mam_  ^ 
commercial  and  technical  programmes  ; . . 

languages 

Distance  learning  usually  with  tutorial  .Sf  j 

Ask  for  The  A to  Z of  Open  Learning 

Open  Learning  Centre 

(Dept  OW797)  24  Kino  Otre®*  : i Ui 

Carmarthen  SA31  IBS  UK  - 

Phone: +44 1267  236  268  ..  . - 
FaX: +44  1267  238 179  : f.' 

• e-mail:  poGolc.fcota.ac.uk  ' 

Information: 
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Leicester 

University 


A leading  UK  centre  for 
international  distance  learning 


htf.eferJJnilerits  tenloP'da  wide  range  of  postgraduate  dlstance-leaming  courses.  This  year.  3600 

provide  guidance  and  support.  *"  e ant  ‘ ProPammes  at  Leicester  In  many  countries  load  representatives 


The  Queen’s 
Anniversary  Prizes 


ScIllMlI  III"  \lfl|;K()|tiJiic;|l  S|  ||  ( | Its 

School  «tl  Kdtimlion 

MSc/Diploma  in  Forensic  and  Legal 
Psychology 

Tills  two-year  distance  learning  course  deals  with  the  psychological 
issues  thar  arise  In  forensic  sellings  and  legal  processes.  Topics 
covered  Include  the  psychological  undemanding  of  criminal 
behaviour,  intervemlons  with  offenders,  offender  profiling, 
the  obtaining  of  evidence  from  witnesses,  and  the  impact  of 
psychological  factors  on  court  processes  and  legal  decision  making. 

Entrance  requirements:  First  degree  or  relevant  professional 
background.  Course  Director:  Dr  Clive  Hollin. 

Further  Information  about  this  and  other  related  postgraduate 
activities  [citing  ref:  GW797t  from:  VIv  Doughty,  Centre  for 
Applied  Psychology,  University  of  Leicester,  University  Road, 
Leicester  LEI  7RH,  UK.  TO:  444  116  251 2481. 

Fax:  444  116  252  3994.  e-mail:  vId2Gle.ac.uk 
VUlt  our  website  at:  http://wwwJejc.uk/psychology/ 


MA  in  Archaeology  and  Heritage 

Analysis,  Interpretation  and  Management 

Building  on  the  success  of  our  full-time  MA  degrees,  we  are 
now  expanding  and  offer  a distance  teaming  degree  comprising 
four  modules  and  u dissertation: 

1,  Landscape  Archaeology 

1 Planning  and  Management  or  Archaeological  Projects 

3.  The  Archaeology  of. Standing  Buildings 

4.  Interpretation  and  Presentation  or  the  Archaeological 
Heritage 

Students  will  be  ahlc  to  start  the  course  in  February,  May  and 
October.  If  you  would  like  further  derails  write  lo:  Dr  A D 
McWhlrr,  School  of  Archaeological  Studies,  Univenity  of 
Leicester,  Leicester  LEI  7RH.UK.  e-malii  adm3@le.ac.uk 
Visit  our  website  at:  http://www.le.ac.uk/HrchBeology/ 


MA  in  Primary  Education 

This  course  is  taken  by  tutors  who  have  all  carried  out  research 
with  teachers  world-wide.  They  have  published  over  u wide 
range  or  areas  in  Priinury  Education  Including: 

■ The  ORACLE  studies  using  clussroom  observation; 

• Linguistics  and  leaching  English  as  a foreign  language; 

■ Race,  gender  und  equal  opportunities; 

• Special  educational  needs;  • Early  Years  education; 

• Church  schools;  • Information  Technology. 

The  course  Is  veiy  flexible  and  can  be  stoned  at  any  tiniu  during  tire 
year.  To  begin  you  need  only  to  have  successful  teaching  cxpcriak.-c. 
To  find  out  more,  please  write  ui:  Dr  Roger  Merry,  School  of 
Education,  Univenity  of  Leicester,  21  University  Road.  1-elrcster 
LEI  7RF,  UK.  IM:  444  116  252  3674.  Fax:  4-14  1 16  252  3653. 
e-mull:  aa3j@le.HC.uk  Ple^e  quote  ref:  PE/CJW797. 

Visit  our  website  u|:  h 11  p://w ww.le.ac.uk/educa lion/ 


Sciinnsin  ( Vnlrc  lor  (lie  Sluth  ol' Public 'Order 

' 

I clttcaf im i :i1  Monammint  Dm-lopim-nl  l.  nil 

The  aim  of  the  Centre  Is  to  provide  a sound  theoretical  bads  for 
professional  practice. 

MSc  in  lYaining 
MSc  in  lYaining  & HRM 
Diploma  in  Training  & Development 
Diploma  in  HRM 

Currently  covering  over  22  countries  world-wide,  the  four  related 
modularised  courses,  offer  the  flexibility  (0  allow  the  combination 
of  study  with  full-time  employment  and  any  other  commitments. 
Assessed  by  assignment  with  a dissertation  for  the  MSc 
programme  (2yr)  and  a project  for  the  Diploma  (lyr). 

The  MSc  programme  has  five  optional  residential  weekends. 
Benefits  of  the  programme  Include: 

• Improved  performance  at  work; 

• greater  understanding  or  specific  aspects  of  training; 

• enhanced  professional  knowledge  and  skills. 

Commences  September  and  March. 

For  a brochure  and  application  form,  quoting  refi  GW797, 
please  contact: 

Centre  for  Labour  Market  Studies,  7 Salisbury  Road, 
Leicester  LE17QR.UK. 

Tbit  444  116  252  5949/5950.  Fax:  4441162525953. 

e-mail:  cltnsl@le.ac.uk 

Visit  onr  website  at:  htipE//www.dmsJe.ac.uk/ 


The  Centre  has  a world-wide  reputation  anil  Is  prouil  to  offer  the 
UK’s  leading  couracs  in  these  fields.  It  is  linked  with  the  John  Juy 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.  Hong  Kong  University 
and  the  dong  An  University  in  Beijing,  os  well  ils  top  insiiiiuiuns 
in  Europe.  Africa  and  Australia. 

MSc  in  Criminal  Justice  Studies 
MSc  in  The  Study  of  Security 
Management 

MSc  in  Risk,  Crisis  and  Disaster 
Management 

OUR  DISTANCE  LEARNING  COURSES  OFFER: 

• The  opportunity  to  continue  working  and  undertake  an 
MSc  degree  over  two  years; 

• An  Investment  in  your  career  by  increasing  your  earning 

potential;  H 

• New  and  Improved  skills  to  enhance  your  knowledge; 

• The  ability  to  uie  Information  sources  more  effectively; 

• High  quality  study  guides,  specialist  books  and  articles 
and  three  study  schools  included  In  the  course  fee; 

• A Masters  Degree  In  Criminal  Justice  Studies  recognised 
by  The  Law  Society. 

Courses  commence:  September  and  March.  For  an  information 
pack,  quoting  ref:  GW797,  please  contact:  Distance  Learning 
Administrator,  The  S carman  Centre,  The  Friars,  154  Upper 
New  Walk,  Leicester  LEI  7QA,  UK.  Fax:  444  116  252  5766/ 
3944.  IM:  444  116  2523946/5774.  e-mall:  dlsc@le.ac.uk 

Visit  our  website  at:  http://www.le.ac.uk/scannan/ 


Established  In  1966,  the  Centre  is  one  of  the  world's  oldest,  best 
known  centres  of  media  scholarship. 

MA  in  Mass  Communications 

For  every  media  professional  and  student  of  media  issues,  this  Is 
the  only  UK  2 year  part-time  distance  learning  MA  in  mass 
communications.  High  quality  course  materials,  prepared  by 
leading  experts  world-wide,  with  occasional  (voluntary)  day  and 
weekend  schools.  Courier  commence  October  and  April. 

Key  course  themes  Include: 

• Global  media,  local  resistance; 

• Language  and  Image  In  media  texts; 

• Media  and  politics,  gender,  race  and  family; 

• "Reading"  the  media,  audiences  and  reception; 

• Issues  In  media  management,  training,  ethics; 

• Theory  and  methodology  in  media  research; 

• Power,  regulation  and  competition  in  media. 

Assessment  is  by  assignment,  examination  and  dissertation. 
Candidates  should  hold  a good  honours  degree  or  equivalent. 
Applicants  with  relevant  professional  experience  and  (hose  just 
graduating  will  also  be  considered.  Candidates  for  whom 
Eogiish  Is  not  a first  language  should  have  evidence  of  good 
proficiency  In  English.  , , 

For  course  brochure  and  application  forms,  quoting 
ref:  DL/G W797,  contort:  The  Course  Secretary.  CMCR, 
University  of  Lei  water,  104  Regent  Road,  Leicester  LEI  7LT, 
UK.  Ifcli  444116252  5275.  Fax:  444116252  5276. 
e-mail:  hJ40klceater.ac.uk  Visit  our  website  alt 
httpi//www, le.ac.uk/mc/teach.pg/hKpgdl.ht  ml . 


The  Leicester  MBA 

Our  course  provides  a stimulating  and  intellectually  challenging 
management  development  programme.  It  will  develop  your  ability 
to  think  analytically  and  strategically.  Candidates  are  introduced 
to  the  fandamcfitel  techniques  of  Management  embracing: 

• AccounUncy/FInandal  Management; 

• HR  Manage  mat  t/Qu  all  ty  Operations  Management] 

• Decision  and  Information  Sciences; 

• Managerial  Economics  and  Business  Policy. 

With  your  choice  of  foil-lime  (I  yr)  or  distance  learning,  a 
minimum  of  two  yean,  you  can  benefit  from  a course  that 
recognises  the  need  for  flexible  learning  and  enables  you  to 
develop  your  career. 

Other  courses  offered: 

MSc  in  Finance 
MSc  in  Marketing 
Diploma  in  Management 
Certificate  in  Management 

Alt  courses  start:  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

For  more  Information,  please  contact:  Management  Centra, 
Leicester  University,  Univenity  Road,  Leicester  LEJ  7RH, 

UK.  Ifcl:  444  116  252  3952.  Fax:  444  116  252  3949. 
e-mail:  iiunc9lejc.uk  Please  quote  red  GW797. 

Visit  our  website  at:  hKpi//www.!e.nc,uk/)umf/  ■ 

- Promoting  excellence  In  Unlvtrsity  teaching  and  research  ,* 


MBA  in  Educational  Management 

The  UK\  ninsi  successful  specialist  liduciilion  MBA 
programme  led  by  Tony  Bush.  Profess,*  of  Filuculionul 
Management  ui  Leicester  University  and  M.itraniie  Coleman. 
Director  of  the  Distance  Learning  Programme. 

It  has  been  designed  to  offer  minimum  flexibility  ihrough: 

• Negotiated  electives,  assignments  and  a management  project; 
a Accredit  at  I on  or  prior  learning,  school/college  bawd 

INSET  and  LEA  courses; 

• Individually  determined  starting  date; 

• Variable  periods  of  study. 

Study  for  the  degree  is  supported  by: 

9 Relevant,  up-to-date  course  materials; 

• Resources  to  support  reflection  and  application; 

■ A regional  network  of  tutors; 

• Telephone  and  fax  advice  lines; 

• Local  study  groups  and  support  for  networking. 

Tho  MBA  is  open  to  qualified  teachers  with  at  least  three  years' 
teaching  experience  and  provides  partial  exemption  from  the 
University's  Doctorate  of  Education  programme. 

For  further  information  please  contact:  EMDU,  University  of 
Leicester,  The  University  Centre,  Barrack  Road, 
Northampton  NN2  6AF,  UK.  Ttl:  444  1604  30180. 

Fax:  +44  1604  231136.  e-mail:  eraduOte.ac.uk 
Please  quote  ref:  GW797.  Visit  our  wehrite  at: 

fa  Up://w  ww.le.BC.uk/eduealion/ceotres/emdii/lodex.litml 


Ndmul  ol  |-x(iir;itioii 


Advanced  Certificate/ 

MA  Applied  Linguistlcs/TESOL 

Tbe  Advanced  Certificate  Is  a one-term  foundation  module  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  ELT  for  practising  teachers  of 
English  as  an  additional  language.  It  can  lead  la  further  study 
towards  the  MA  (by  distance)  in  Applied  LinguislicsfTESOL. 
Starting  dates:  September,  January  and  May. 

The  MA  involves  completing  over  a period  of  30  months,  the 
Advanced  Certificate  plus  four  other  modules: 

• Grammar,  Phonetics  and  Phonology! 

• Sociolinguistics  and  Discourse  Analysis; 

• Second  Language  Acquisition; 

• Course  Design,  Evaluation  and  Options; 
and  a dissertation. 

Further  details  and  application  forms  quoting  ref:  D1VGW797 
from  Tlie  Continuing  Professional  Development  Office, 
School  of  Education,  21  University  Road,  Leicester  LEI  7RF. 
UK.  TM:  +44  116  252  5782  (24  hrs).  Faxi  +44  116  2523653. 
e-mail:  hw8@te.oc.uk 

Visit  our  wehsife  at:  httprf/www, leje.uk/tduoiiloii/ 


For  Information  about  thf  Univenity  end  all  Us  counts 
contact:  Emma  Griffin,  Higher  Degrees  Office,  Leicester 
University,  University  Road,  Leicester  LEI  7RH,  UK 
Fax:  +44 1 16 252  2447.  e-waff;  eeg291e.ac.uk 
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P Country  Representative 

A&  Based  In  Brazil  - Contract:  3 years 

f Salary:  RS  39,318  pa  (non  taxable  a £22,088  p.a.) 

plus  relocation  based  on  40%  of  national  home-based 

salary  for  thoee  relocating  Internationally.  Start:  January  1998. 

bean  worklnti  In  Brazil  since  ■ Commitment  to  the  objectives  of  Oxfam. 

SS? !i?!i  . Analytics,  ability  for  strategic  W 

, a budget  of  US  $ 2.4  million.  and  the  organisation  of  development  of  a 

SSI  You  wfl*  responsible  • Proven  mBnegarlal  oapaclty  and  ability  to 

alopment  of  the  programme,  coordinate  a work  team  In  e sensitive 

j the  Strategic  Plan  process.  and  effective  way. 

rhan  Oxfam  Is  undergoing  • Proven  experience  In  financial  and 

ai  restructuring  a challenge  will  administrative  management. 

re  teem  harmony  and  good  • Good  oral  and  written  communioation 

ig  programme.  . • Fluency  (oral  and  written)  In  English  and 

th  the  Deputy  Country  Portuguese.  Excellent  Spanish  would  also 

itlva  (OCR)  and  the  be  acceptable. 

tlve  manager  (ROM)  you  will  also  • Ability  to  travel  10-12  weeks. 

alble  for  a team  of  11  people.  In  return  we  offer  a comprehensive 

iteneias  required:  benefitB  package  Including  medical  and  life 

t comprehension  of  the  Insurance  etc. 

af  development  and  social  Pm  farther  datalle  end  an  applleatloa  form, 

nts  used  on  5 years  of  pleeee  eend  ■«  MB  to: 


Oxfam  has  bean  working  In  Brazil  since 
1968  and  the  team  In  Recife  now 
administers  a budget  of  US  $ 2.4  million. 

You  will  deal  with  a variety  of  often 
complex  matters.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  programme, 
and  leading  the  Strateglo  Plan  process. 

At  a time  whan  Oxfam  la  undergoing 
fundamental  restructuring  a challenge  will 
be  to  ensure  team  harmony  and  good 
result  in  the  programme. 

Working  with  tha  Deputy  Country 
Representative  (DC  R)  and  the 
Administrative  manager  (ROM)  you  will  also 
be  responsible  for  a team  of  11  people. 

Key  competencies  required: 

• Excellent  comprehension  of  the 

. themes  of  development  and  social 
movements  used  on  6 years  of 
experience  of  working  In  Latin  America, 
preferably  In  the  context  of 
non-governmental  organisations  In  Brazil. 

• Comprehension  of  the  gender  dimension 
In  the  politics  of  development. 

Founded  In  1942.  Oxftm  worts  wtu»  people  ngsidbM  of 
ta»  or  rallpon  in  Ihoh  struggle  sgelnst  poverty. 
Oxfm  UK  and  iraluvl  Isa  member  of  Orfsm  international. 
For  furthsr  lirfoimsilon  WHp'1  hrwHMwmMMe/odBm/ 


International  Human  Resources  Oxfam. 

274  Barbury  Road,  Oxfam,  0X2  7DX. 

Closing  data:  20th  August  1B97.  Interview  date: 
week  commencing  Bth  September  1997 . Please 
quota  reft  QS/CR/BRZ/PY/SW. 


Working  for  a Fairer  World 


Mines  Advisory  Group 
TRAINING  CONSULTANTS 

The  following  coneutanta  era  sought  tor  the  northsn  Iraq  programme;  Management 
tratar/B.  Medral  Ordaty  {paramedc)  trainer,  and  CommuHty  Aria  trainer. 

The  organisation 

The  Mrvee  AtMsory  Group  (MAO)  Is  e hunanilalan.  non-profit,  NGO  concerned  with 
tha  Inpeci  of  landmines  (eepactafy  anB-peraomei  mines)  on  innocent  comm  trifles 
worldwide  MAG  haa  programmes  In  northern  Iraq,  Leoa.  Cambodia,  Angola, 
Zambia  end  Zaks. 

MAQh  overall  goals  am  to  help  people  Dvtofl  In  mined  areas  to  reduce  risks  to 
ttaiwetvee.  to*  farrtUee,  wd  to*  tveatock;  to  return  demined  lend  to  ccmrmrtty 
use;  and  to  wort  towards  the  Imposition  and  enforcement  of  a worldwide  ban  on  the 
producttcn.  trade,  transfer,  atockpBng.  and  use  ol  antipersonnel  rrinae. 

(ASGfe  global  poocy.  and  mandate  as  e chatty;  la  io  estebnah  an  indgenore  capacity 
to  respond  to  toe  long-term  problems  of  mines. 

Tha  programme 

MAG  t mb  been  wortJng  m northern  Iraq  (Kutitatari)  stoce  1992.  The  goal  of  MAQb 
programme  la  to  reduce  tha  impact  ol.  mines  and  explosive  ordnance  on  ihe 
population  of  nortoem  Iraq  in  general,  and  on  vulnerable  naal  communities  in 
parti  cder.  To  lh!a  end,  MAG  carries  out  min  afield  survey,  recomateaance  and 
demarcation;  mine  awareness  education;  mine  clearance,  and  Expfoslve  Oidnanre 
Disposal. 

Summary  terms  of  rafarsnca  and  selection  criteria 

Training  the  10  member  senior  Management  Group  of  fooai  staff  in  basic 
l management  skfla  inducing  managing  time,  tesla,  and  peopte.-vdh  a short  train- 
[ toe-trainer  component.  Rw  first  course  win  be  toEngtah.  Selected  trainees  from  this 
looiaee  wd  set  as  asatatanl  trainers  sndtar  Intarpratere  <n  aubeequent  courses  tor 
I iridfle  mansesmam.  provkfng  tha  local  end  toeffluttonel  knowtadgo  nacewary  to 
I endure  toe  traning  Is  sided  to  Ire  context 

The  treiner/4  wll  have  subatanfial  experience  of  management  training  tor  NQOs. 
Including  training  conducted  In  developing  countries.  A khowradge  of  mines  and 
mine  clearance  Is  not  required. 

Commurtiy  ftfaMnhgtl  mortB 

Training  the  12  member  Rmouce  Production  Ur*  to  develop  dynamic,  norvddaoflc 
mine  awareness  metadata  - posters,  testate,  magazines,  flirm,  redo  programmes, 
and  videos  - including  practice!  techniques  (eg  sUk-ecfflering,  radio  production); 
designing  rwtoleta  for  different  tergal  groups,  and  anaJyafa  of  dWerent  forms  of 
iteracy.  , 

The  trainer/  will  have  substantial  experience  ol  community  arts/oammunliy 
education,  to  either  oversees  or  cros-cuttura]  settings,  fteuuus  traWng/worirahop 
experience  is  reqdred,  sale  a range  pfbedo  hands-on  technical  Wta.  A team  of  two 
people  combining  skUa  In  the  visual  (graphic)  and  performing  arts  with  skills  in 
electronic  end  printed  media  would  be  appropriate.  Knowledge  ol  mines  and  mine 
clearance  a rot  requtod. 

Waking  with  too  local  Sector  Medcd  Oftasr  (SMO)  to  conduct  .batch  training  cit  BO 
minefield  njedcs  (afl  MAG  demiring  teams  are  eccompanleq  by  a medio).  The 
emphaala  wfli  be  on  enhancing  the  8M0fe  training  arid  management  sMUs,  with 
framing  content  based  on  a curriculum  developed  by  TVaums  Cera  FbratoaOon 
(Norway).  • 

The  trainer ««  be  tel  least)  a quested  paramedc  or  nu»,  with  recent  experience 
Working  to 'areas  ol  COnfflct.  Soma  (emHarity  with  mine  Injuitn  la  essential,  and 
substantial  frartog  and  management  a^sriencs  is  tequtad.- 

Cxpreflflkma  of  Interest  . 

Written  expressions  of  Interest,  ad  dressing  me  above  critartfr,  should  be  asnt 
together  with  a cuilcitomvteB  to  the  Personnel  Officer  no  letar  toan  21  <My  1907. 
For  further  Mormaflon,  letephona  01900  82B  BBS  end  ask  fpr-the  Technical 
OooRfirabr  townaflernant  and  merfcal  poeMona).  or  toe  northern  kaq  Desk  OBcer 
lartsposWtofy  ’ v . 

MAG.  64a  Mato  SL  &Wrerm6uth.C^  9LU.  Fax:  01900  B2Z  088 


THE  UNIV1R5TTY 
MANCHESTER 


SULTANATE  OF  OMAN  Vt/l; 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  EXPERT/  jpT 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROLLER  S \ 

The  Ministry  of  Regional  Municipalities  & Environment  (MRME)  Invites  applications  fa 
the  ahove  post  In  tha  Directorate  General  for  Environmental  Affaire. 

Requirements  , } 

M.Sc./Ph.D.  in  hydrogeology  environmental  engineering;  1 6 years  practical  experience 
In  hazardous  waste  and  industrial  waste  management,  groundwater  pollution  cooW 
and  environmental  Impact  assessment  procedures.  Previous  Middle  East  experisne* 
computer  literacy  and  fluent  In  English. 

Raanonalbll  Ities 

Word  on  a nation-wide  basis  In  close  co-operation  with  the  Head  of  Water 
Management  and  other  senior  staff  of  the  Directorate  General  for  Envlrwirartil 
Affaire  In  all  required  environmental  aspects  of  hazardous  waste  managemrt 
programmes;  groundwater  pollution  control  and  oilfield  production  water  managerarl 
policy  development;  database  management;  Inspection  programmes;  Incident  report*, 
environmental  permit  development;  ElA  requirements  and  training  of  Omani  staff. 

The  position  Is  based  at  the  Ministry's  head  office  In  Muscat  both  the  work  scopri 
relate  to  all  Regions  of  the  Sultanate  therefore  travel  and  site  visits  will  be  an  Integri 
part  of  the  position. 

Conditions 

Special  Grade  “C”  expatriate  package  c/w  housing  & return  travel  to  point  of  origin. 

Please  reply  with  full  CT  to  Dr  Sadlq  Bln  Abdulhunaln  Al-Muiortl,  DM> 
Qeneral  for  Environmental  Affair*,  MRME.  P.O.  Box  323.  Muscat,  Postal  Co* 
113,  Sultanate  of  Oman.  I 

A one  page  summary  only  may  be  faxed  to  the  Ministry  at:  (+908)  696460 J 


COUNSELLING  COURSES 

Tbtor  supported  distance  learning 
Diploma  in  Clinical  & Pastoral  Counselling 
Skills  (DipCPC) 

Now  wlih  Untverslijr  accreditation  (CATSi 
NEW  Certificate  Cmirses 

Counselling:  Skills,Theory,  Psychology  8c  Sires*  ManagnntB 
Call  for  a Free  hr. spec! us:  Tel  (0044)  141  Z04  1230 
Fax  (0044)  141  221  2841 
1 nstimte  of  Counselling  „ 

Dept  GWMSI 6 DIxnn  St  Glasgow  Scotland  G1  ■»» 
Please  quote  refGW7F  1 


Centra  for  English  Langusgc  Studies  In  Ed  u cal  ion 


MEds  at  Manchester 


Choose  from  the  following  courses: 

MEd  ELT  A dtetencc/nunmer  modular  course  offering 
B wide  choice  of  course  components.  Distance  start 
dates  every  October,  January  and  April;  6 week 
summer  block  every  July/August. 

MEd  In  Educational  Technology  and  ELT  As  the  MEd 
ELT,  but  wllb  an  emphasis  on  the  role  of  educational 
technology  In  ELT.  Abo  available  world  wide  hilly 
distance  If  you  have  Internet  access. 

■M MEd  TESOL  The  RiU-time  (also  available  locally  part- 
ggj  time)  version  of  the  MEd  ELT 

E3  MEd  In  Education  Technology  and  TESOL  The 
B9 full-time  version  of  the  MEd  In  Edited!  and  ELT 

For  further  details  please  contact: 

The  Secretary,  CBLSE.  School  of  Education.  University  of 
Manchester,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester  M 1 3 9PL,  UK.  Tel: 
0161-275  3467  Fax:  0161-275  3480 

Email:  celse®man.ac.uk  URL:  http://www.man.ac.uk/CELSE/ 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  GUIDANCE  STUDIES 

Centre  of  Excellence  for  the  Guidance  Community 
Diploma  in  Careers  Guidance  ' ' 1 ' 
(Full-time  or  Part-time  Distance  Learning) 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CAREERS  GUIDANCE 

Ai  ibe  UTi  foremen  univenlty  kcut  college  ihn  ipedahses  In  mining  caieen 
guidance  pro&aionals  who  work  m a wide  range  ofcontexs  and  oigintatlon»  - 
Including  icbouls,  collegei,  unlvenlile*.  careen  libraries,  bum  in  resource 
development,  employ  mem  departments,  vocational  education' at)d  training, 
community  services  and  private  careen  guidance  agencies.  \lfc  Iqviie  appUrailoni 
for  both  our  fiill-Uine  arid  put-dme  distance  teaming  ccnoses.' 

Careen  gutdonce  U a growing  pnifetatqn  ihroughoui  the  World. Therefore,  why 
not  enrol  wtthlhe  College  of  Gutdance  Studfes  and  train  to  become  pari  of  It? 

If  yw  Would W » ftnd  out  mom  about  our. pongradim?  bvei  couriei  and 
whu  they,  can  do  foTjyou.  why;  not  contact  us  today  for  i Prospeciui  on 
■ +44  1321  664k»;  1322.613245;  emojl  eucpllri^i@copfic.uk  - or 

vyrtie  to  us  at  The  (iollege  of  GukJarvte  Studies.  College  Boa'd,.H*iuWc,  Item 

BR8  7RN,  United Bngtlan.1 ' l.-i-;  - ‘ -■  ■■■  i”  

*[(  Is  the  CaDtgek  amblUea  to  ht  the  guidance  coamunity*  cow  of  excdltnce  In 

••  dteaUMjtinlali^.nwrA'and'dmh^nfflt''-!  'I'  ' 

(PI**  qw»t<  rdenoce:  WBBriMUlY97)  “ ' ' 


Regional  Director 

South  Asia  & Caribbean 
c£24,500  + Pension 

4 -Year  Contract  ■ effective  AugustySeptembcr  1 
Based  at  Sight  Savers  International's  HeadqiJ# 
In  Haywards  Heath,  the  Regional  D,rector_^ 
closely  with  partner  organisations  and  govern 
throughout  the  Region. 

The  successful  candidate  will  manag®?^ff 
working  in  the  field  of  eye  care  and  the  0^ 
and  rehabilitation  of  blind  and  visud^WT 
people.  S/he  will  plan  and  rhanage  an  £. 
programme  budget  of  over  £1  ■^tibWr, 

projects  throughout  South  Asia  and  th 
Applicants  will  need  a managerial  bacl^ 
the  development  field,  analytic  skills,  ^ 

a proven  ability  to  lead  and  Inspire  a ;teleriw«  •, 
A relevant  degree  arid  field  Experience  a ^ . 
If  you  feel  you  can  match  our  requlremen^; 
large  s.a.e.  for  Application  paC^‘ 

Manager,  Sight  Savers  International^Q  ^ 

Hall,  Bolriore  Hoad,  HayWarp$  j 

rhi646x.  i;  • , • j i,  ! • • 

Fax  No;.01444r4l5866,  • ■ ■ - "■  " ;:'-i  " ; - 

E-mall:codell@sIghtsaverslht.org:uk  jy 

Application  ForMsto  be 

AppS&tions  fmrp.ail  Sections  otthecomrf^y'¥  - 


AppScstions  fmrp  aS  Sections  oi 

Combating  blindness  In 
dsvaloplng  countries 

Registered  Charity  Slo.  207644 


ATM 
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Head  of  International  FUndralsIng  Unit 

Salary  up  to  £29,189  per  annum 

Team  Managers 

Salary  up  to  £26,852  per  annum 
Baaed  In  Oxford 


Do  you  have  the  qualities  to  lead  our 
fundraising  from  governments,  the  EU  and 
UN?  Oxfam  derives  one  third  of  Its  Income 
from  these  Bournes,  and  the  support  of 
these  donors  Is  critical  to  our  work.  Yrt  the 
context  within  which  contracts  are 
negotiated  and  managed  Is  changing  rapidly. 
Donor  policies,  practices  and  structures  are 
changing,  as  are  Oxfam’s.  As  part  of  this 
process  the  International  FUndralsIng  Unit 
has  been  expanded  and  re-structured  Into 
three  geographically  focused  teams. 

If  you  have  the  ability  to  drive  through 
strategic  change  in  a complex  environment, 
a good  knowledge  of  International 
development  8nd  relief  work,  experience  of 
official  funding  procedures,  and  strong 
people  management  skills,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

Tha  Head  of  tha  International 
Fundraising  Unit  (Raft  3308)  - has  overall 
responsibility  for  around  twenty 
professional  fundraisers,  some  of  whom 
are  based  overseas.  This  Is  a key  post  In 


Founded  in  1842,  Ox/em  wotts  with  people  regordiesi  of 
recs  or  religion  in  thslr  struggle  against  poverty. 
Oxfsin  UK  and  Ireland  Ja  a mBmtwof  Q*fem  intefnaUcmal. 


Oxfam,  charged  with  developing  end 
Implementing  strategies  to  maxImlBo  our 
Income  from  official  sources.  You  will  hsve 
an  annual  Income  target  of  £35-40  million. 

Team  Managers  (Raft  3307)  - vacancies 
exist  for  Managers  of  the  Latin 
Amarice/Cerlbbeen,  and  the  Asla/Middlo 
East/Eestem  Europe  teams.  An  ability  to  win 
the  support  of  programme  staff  for  detailed 
funding  strategies,  and  to  manage  a team  of 
fundraisers  working  closely  with  international 
based  staff,  Is  essential.  A thorough 
knowledge  of  the  region  and  appropriate 
language  skills  would  be  Bn  advantage. 
These  posts  attract  relocation  assistance. 

For  farther  details  end  en  application  form, 
please  write  enclosing  ■ large  stomped 
addressed  envelope  to: 

Human  Resources  Department,  Marketing 
Division.  Oxfam.  274  Banbury  Road,  Oxford 
0X2  70Z  or  E-Mail:  awalteOoxfam.org.uk 
quoUng  the  appropriate  Job  title  and  reference 
number.  Closing  date:  1st  Auguat  1997, 


OXFAM 

Working  for  a Fairer  WOrtd 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 


UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

| Capo  Town  (South  Africa) 


Malawi 

West  indies  (Jamaica] 
West  Indies  (Jamaica] 

AUSTRALIA 
ANU  (Canberra) 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 


SL/LLaw 

SL  Languages  & Social  Sciences  Education 
P Mechanical  Engineering 
L Organisation  Psychology  & Human  Resource 
Management 

SL/L/SA  African  Languages  & Literature 
Chair  In  Applied  Chemistry 
Chair  In  Organic  Chemistry 


L Indonesian 


SUL  eiolofllcaE  Oceanography 
SL  Immunology 
SL  Medical  Microbiology 
L Sport  & Exercise  Science  (Qait  Analysis/ 

Auckland  L/SL  Uw 

$ Jucf!an5  L/SL  International  Law 

Auckland  L/SL  Biotechnology 

waj  Auckland  Chair  in  General  Practice 

vtiRj  iJUS,  "d  Chalr  in  Language  Teaching  & Learning 

' ■ -foV.  Canterbury  Chair  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

v.v'ri"'.:  £an,flrhury  L Mechanical  Engineering 

Canterbury  L/SL  Zoology 

\$ry'T' Canterbury  SL/L  Graphic  Design 

£>>vr  > SSS'V  L Digital  Media  (Film  & Design) 

Ctego  (Dunedin)  SUL/AL  Managoment 

PACIFIC 

Ma,ayfl  AP  MBdic,na 

PAKISTAN 

? SS2?  A0a  ^an  (Karachi)  p & Chair  Obstetrics  A Gynaecology 

Aga  Khan  (Karachi)  P & Chair  Medicine 

S .:  ^bbrevlatfons:  P - Professor  AP  - Associate  Professor  SL  - Senior  Lecturer 
L • Lecturer;  AL  - Assistant  Lecturer:  SA  - Staff  Associate 


UK/lrol<,,,<1  i,J  L.  bo  c <|  „ ;i  1 opportunity  omployor 


AP  Medicine 


P & Chair  Obstetrics  A Gynaecology 
P & Chair  Medicine 


REF.  NO. 


W4&B92 

W46883 

W45894 

W4592I 

W45895 

W45911 

W4S912 


W45902 


W4&897 

W46813 

W45914 

W459I5 

W459I8 

W45917 

W4591B 

W459I9 

W45S20 

W4S899 

W45900 

W45901 

W4S906 

W459D7 

W45908 


W45B96 

W459D9 


DEPARTMENT  of  HEBREW  and 
OLD!  ESTAMENT  STUDIES 

LECTURESHIP 

Applicants  with  proven  teaching,  research 
and  publication  credentials  arc  particularly 
welcome. The  appointment  will  be  for  five 
years  In  the  first  instance, 
from  January  1998. 
The  appointment  Is  expected  to  be  within 
the  Lecturer  A scale  £16,045  - £21,016  per 
annum  or  exceptionally  at  the  lower  end  of 
Lecturer  B acale  £21,894  - £27,985 
per  annum. 
Please  quote  REF:  7964I3GW. 
Enquiries  to  Professor  A G Auld, 
Head  of  Department,  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Studies,  Faculty  of  Divinity, 
New  College,  Mound  Place, 
Edinburgh  EH  I 2 LX, 
W 0131  650  8975  or  8915,  Tax  01 31  650  6579, 
email  a.gauld@ed.ac.uk. 
Further  particulars  including  details  of  the 
application  procedure  should  be 
obtained  from 

the  personnel  department, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH, 

1 ROXBURGH  STREET, 
EDINBURGH  BH8  9TB 
TEL  013!  650  2511 
(24  hour  answering  service), 

httpi/7  www.admin.ed.ac.uk/ 
persnnel/recruit.htm 

Closing  date;  15th  August  1997. . 
Interviews  will  be  held  on  10  September. 
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Opportunities  Abroad 


for  work  in  relief  and  development  worldwide 
400+  vacancies  each  Issue 
complementary  agency  directory  sent  by  air-mail 
annual  subscription  (10  Issues) : e-mail  £30  airmail  £55 
Pay  by  Access,  Delta,  Visa  or  Mastercard 
det*Us  quoting  Ref  OW5  10!  +44  171  737  3237 


World  Service  Enquiry 
Sharing  Skills  and  Promoting  Community 
1 Stockwell  Green;  London  SW9  9HP,  England 
Enquire  by  e-mafi:  wse0cabroad.u-net.eom 


DIPLOMA  COURSES  In 
COMPLEMENTARY  HEALTH 
THERAPIES 

Hrtinte  Simlv  Prt'tfrjiniuci  m 
SiteviTharapi  Arunuikiura|i>. 

Hi II nils  u.  Y-iga  Ttr*i.  hiiijj.  els 


iNTtRNATIOrUL YQQA.  SCHOOL  1 
^lUiwIfil  D«|I|  Q.  POB.il  2 ft  ' 

wta  Tuiqiuv  Ihvnti 

lYS  Wm* 

En^Un.l 
Tfcl  or  F4,i 

■»44-lao>.n«sn 


For  further  details  of  any  of  Ihs  abovs  stiff  vacancies  please  contact  the 
Appolntmenlt  Department,  ACU,  36  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF,  UK 
(Internal,  tel.  *44  171 813  3024  (24  hour  aniWBiphone];  tax  444  171  813  3055; 
a-mall:  applidacu.ac.uk).  quoting  reference  number  of  poal(i).  Dalai  la  will  be 
rant  by  alrma ll/flrit  class  post.  A sample  copy  ol  the  publication  Appointments 
to  Commonwealth  Universities.  Including  subscript  I on  details,  is  available  from 
tha  same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


Researcher 


£ 1 2,468  - £ 1 5.474  pa  inc 
(15  Month  Post) 

Faculty  of  Environmental  and 
Social  Studies 
Muslim  Families  in  Europe 

An  Europe nn-ftmded  study  of  social 
care  provision  for  Muslim  Families  In  UK, 
Belgium  and  Denmark.  Led  by  Professor 
Margaret  O'Brien,  In  partnership  with  the 
UK  Indo-PaUstan  Cultural  Centre  and  the 
Race  Equality  Unit  at  the  London 
Borough  of  Islington,  and  other  NQOs  In 
Belgium  and  Denmark.  It  is  essentia]  that 
you  have  a knowledge  of  Ialam,  family  life 
and  comparative  social  policy  analysts. 

Application  forms  and  Author  details  can 
be  obtained  by  sanding  a 7 x 10  stamped, 
addressed  envelope  to  Personnel  Services, 
University  of  North  London,  Holloway 
Road,  London  N7  BDB,  quoting  reference 
BW604.  Closing  date;  29  July  1997. 

The  University  qf  North  London  ft  an 
Equal  Opportunities  Employer 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  LONDON 
Institute  of  Cognitive  Neuroscience  . 

Researcher  in  Functional 
Imaging  of  Memory  . 

Post-doctoral  research  position  available  In  ihs  Institute  ol  Cogniliva 
Newmedsnce  flCN),  UCL  with  Professors  Tim  Shall  Ire  and  Bay  Dolan  on 
a WeHcotne  Dust  supported  research  giant  on  tha  functional  Imaging  of 
nrammy  processes.  researcher  will  be  baaed  in  ths  HJN  section  of  Ihe 

Psychology  Deportment  but  will  cany  out  Ihe  Imaging  at  tha  Welcome 
Department  of  Cognitive  Neurology.  AppUcanta  should  have  research 
! experUao  and  preferably  a doctorate  In  9 relevant  discipline,  auch  pa 
neuropsychology,  cognitive  psychology  Or  functional  Imaging.  Salary  will 
bs  up  to  121,016  phu £3,184  London  allowance  sao.  . 

Enquiries  to  either  ProfeaaoriT  Shslllce  6171  380  7001] 

; I, ahalllce9psychpLucl.BC.uk  or  Profenor  R Dolan  0171  B3S  T4S3; 

{ r.dolsnam.lon.ud^.uV,  Applications  to;  Kate  Bradford.  InetitUto  Of:. 
, Cognitive  Knettadence,  Unlvaalty  College  Lotictoc,  Gowarkltoet,  London 
; ffClB  SBT.  Emalfc  mjtalta9ndac.uk.  : ■ ■ , ' y 

Cloaiitj date « July  1987,  • \ j ' ' , ..  ,!.i  • A*.  V'  ' 

fforHHp.toieortli  Opportunity 


SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT  & FINANCE 

Lecturer 

in  Management  Information 
Systems /Decision  Support  Systems 

Ihe  School  ol  Management  and  Finance  achieved  grade  A in  tf»  recent 
RBSMrch  Assessment  Exerdse.  and  is  ranked  as  excellent  in  teaching. 

(he  School  s aim  la  to  further  improve  ha  research  ranking  utiiie 
maintaining  toe  excellence  of  its  leaching.  Tha  University  is  supporting 
the  planned  expansion  of  toe  School  by  providing  new  purpoje-Ou.lt 
accommodation  Into  which  the  School  will  move  in  3999.  As  pan 
of  its  expansion  the  School  wishes  to  develop  its  work  In  MIS/DSS. 

Applications  ara  Invited  from  suitably  Qualified  candidates  with  a strong 
research  commitment  and  an  interest  In  any  aspect  of  MIS/DSS,  although 
preference  iray  be  given  to  candidates  with  en  interest  In  accounting 
and  finance  applications.  Tha  abrtlty  to  teach  well  at  undergraduate, 
postgraduate,  and  post-experience  levels  ta  also  required. 

Sebry  will  be  within  the  range  116X14 5 - £27.985  pa.  depending 
op  qualifications  and  experience.  B 

informal  enquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Professor  Bob  Berry 
tel:  0115  951  5505. 

further  details  and  application  forms 
ara  available  from  toe  Personnel  Office,  Wi 

Highfekl  Home,  The  Unlveraltj  of  HI 

Nrtthgham,  University  Park,  HattMiam  fl-v 

NC7  2 HO,  Tel:  01l5  951  3262.  1 A 

fine  0115  051  5205.  , 

PImm  quota  rtf.  8M M/161. . The  University  of 

ciortni  dstK  25  My  i«7.  Nottingham 


TEACH  ENGLISH 


TEFL  COURSES 


■RWly  Cofepd  Certificate, (4 -week  fuU-(lme)  tor  those  with 
no  experience' of  teachfnff  Erigllah.  THnlly  Colego  Diploma 
: ' • (tSatawe-leamiog)  tor  experlenced  teachers." 

Also,  courses  of  Englteh  for  foreign  students.  ■ 


l<ir  in i3 ■ • - tli'liiilu,  plume 
UK  ♦♦4-1  1/1  7.'M  llljljii,  1,,x  2Xi7  11.23, 

• ••in, ii  I min.':'  i yniM.cn.uk 
OXITJHD  HOUSE  COUEGE, 
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Potential  agony  of  Ecstasy 


Clubbers'  favourite  drug 
may  lead  to  depression, 
writes  Petra  Coveney 


MASC  is  18.  He  took  his 
first  Ecstasy  tablet  at  a 
nightclub  in  Liverpool.  A 
friend  introduced  him  to  the  drug,  a 
blue  "Speckled  dove”.  It  made  him 
feel  elated,  surrounded  by  his  mates 
who  were  all  on  it,  as  though  co- 
cooned in  a cloud  of  friendship. 

Three  days  later  Marc  felt  lethar- 
gic and  flat,  but  regular  users  of  Ec- 
stasy said  don’t  worry,  it's  only  the 
midweek  blues.  He'd  feel  fine  by  the 
weekend  — especially  after  taking 
another  E.  He  started  to  live  for  the 
weekends,  for  the  high,  the  eu- 
phoric feeling  that  you  were  not 
alone  and  the  grin  that  made  his  jaw 
ache.  Soon  Marc  was  taking  two 
and  then  three  Es,  and  before  long 
six  on  a Saturday  night,  just  to  reach 
that  same  uplift. 

It  hit  him  about  five  months  later. 

A deep  depression.  He  had  sudden 
panic  attacks,  felt  paranoid  and  had 
occasional  hallucinations.  Having 

I felt  surrounded  by  friendship,  he 
suddenly  seemed  alone.  He  worried 
that  his  friends  didn't  want  to  be  i 
with  him  any  more  because  he’d 
drag  their  mood  down.  At  rock-  1 
bol  tom  he  was  suicidal . 

If  Marc's  wns  an  isolated  experi- 
ence it  could  be  dismissed  as  an 
aberration.  But  it  isn’t.  Information 
is  patchy  and  largely  speculative  to 
date,  but  a growing  band  of  psychia- 
trists such  as  Sue  Ruben,  who 
treated  Mure  in  Liverpool,  are  re- 
porting that  a rising  number  of 
teenagers  are  sufferbig  Ecstasy- 
related  mental  health  problems.  It  is 
estimated  that  1 million  people  aged 


between  17  and  35  take  E each 
weekend  in  Britain.  If  only  a tiny 
proportion  uf  them  fall  mentally  ill, 
that’s  still  an  alarming  number. 

Press  coverage  of  Ecstasy  has 
tended  to  focus  on  dramatic  cases  of 
comas  and  death,  such  as  the 
tragedy  of  Leah  Betts.  Yet  more 
people  die  from  swallowing  aspirin 
or  alcohol  and  the  total  of  Ecstasy 
deaths  (figures  vary  from  eight  to 
20  a year)  is  almost  insignificant 
compared  with  the  30,000  annual 
alcohol-related  death  toll. 

But  death  is  not  the  only  way  to 
be  “sorted"  by  E. 

'There  is  clear 
evidence  that 
Ecstasy  can  have 
a neurotoxic 
effect  which 
causes  clinical 
depression  in 
some  people," 

Sue  Ruben  says. 

“The  chances  of 
dying  from  E 
may  be  low,  but 
the  risk  of  severe 
side-effects  is 

greater  and  

more  worrying.” 

Last  month  a 

study  by  Valerie  Curran,  reader  in 
psychology  at  University  College, 
London,  gave  firm  scientific  evi- 
dence for  a trend  that  had  previ- 
ously only  been  suggested 
anecdotally  — that  Ecstasy  is  linked 
with  depression  and  diminished 
concentration.  She  set  up  a "labora- 
tory" in  a nightclub  and  tested  club- 
bers' moods  and  behaviour.  While 
drinkers  quickly  recovered  from 
hangovers.  Ecstasy  users  slid  into 
an  irritable  and  anxious  depression 
a few  days  after  taking  the  drug. 


Curran's  study  has  been  backed 
up  by  research  by  Michael  Morgan, 
a psychologist  at  the  University  of 
Wales,  who  found  dial  many  Ec- 
stasy users  suffered  memory  loss 
mid  displayed  impulsive  behaviour. 
Taking  Ecstasy,  he  says,  is  like  hav- 
ing “a  chemical  lobotomy”.  He  esti- 
mates that  10  per  cent  of  people 
aged  20-30  taking  Ecstasy  could  be 
affected. 

Pure  E consists  of  the  stimulant 
drug  MDMA,  so  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  doctors  that  users  feel  a 
I come-down  when  its  effects  wear 


off.  What  is  alarming  psychiatrists 
is  that  MDMA  appears  to  be  having 
an  adverse  effect  on  serotonin,  the 
chemical  in  the  brain  thought  to 
play  an  important  part  in  controlling 
emotional  stability  and  coherent 
thinking.  Ecstasy  acts  by  overstimu- 
lating the  release  uf  serotonin,  so 
leading  to  a depletion  of  the  chemi- 
cal's reserves. 

Low  serotonin  levels  are  associ- 
ated witli  suicidal  and  impulsive 
behavumr,  Morgan  explains,  “it  you 
add  to  this  the  evidence  of  memory 


hiss,  then  we  could  gel  a million- 
plus  young  people  who  have  more 
severe  mood  swings  and  are  more 
prone  to  suicide,  with  premature 
kert  dementia  symptoms  similar  to 

pm.  Alzheimer's  disease.  We  could  get 

r of  17-year-olds  exhibiting  aspects  of 
Ec-  geriatric  brain  function, 
oss  ■'Single-haiidedly  it  could  have  st*- 
stir,  vere  consequences  for  our  economy 
lav-  and  for  the  country  because  of  the 
:sti-  cost  to  Ihe  health  service  of  looking 
>pie  after  these  people,  the  waste  of 
I be  education  and  their  potential  loss  to 
the  workforce."  lie  says, 
lant  This  bleak  view  of  the  future  is 
sur-  not  shared  by  Vnlerie  Curran,  who 
?1  a believes  that  only  certain  suscepll- 
/ear  ble  individuals  will  suffer  the  severe 
side-effects  of 
Ecstasy.  “Sonic 
HI  people  are  more 
fj9|  vulnerable  to  the 
•SB  effects  of  drugs 
UN  than  others. 
|BrJ  There  could  be  a 
ft||l  host  of  different 
gig  biological,  social 
IksI  and  psychologi- 
!|r  ^ cal  factors  caus- 
P | ingthis." 

The  truth  is 
§&*'  that  in  this 
j£/.  4 murky  world  of 
Ofejyi  illicit  drugs,  with 
photomontage-  jim  pgwell  research  in  its  in- 
fancy. nobody 
rists  knows  for  sure  what  will  be  the  inl- 
ying pact  on  regular  users  nor  upon  how 
the  many.  Curran's  was  the  first  ,Von- 
it  to  trolled"  or  scientific  study,  bm  even 
lling  then,  site  says,  it  was  impossibli'  to 
rent  know  the  exact  ingredients  of  the 
im 1 1-  ding  the  clobbers  she  tested  were 

i,  so  taking.  And  she  adds  that  there  is 
emi-  no  proof  that  Ecstasy  "causes  de- 
pression and  memory  loss;  the  only 
soci-  certainly  is  that  there  is  a link. 

Isive  David,  a 2tiyear-i»ld  university 
I you  lecturer  who  hits  taken  -10  Ecstasy 
miry  tablets  in  tin-  past  two  years,  hits 
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suffered  severe  depression.  He  de 
scribes  his  condition  as  like  haring 
uncontrollable  waves  of  intense 
emotion  sweep  over  him. 

Tve  been  in  important  meeting 
when  it  suddenly  hits  me  and  I just 
want  to  rush  out  mid  break  darn 
and  cry."  he  says.  "There  are  ebbs 
and  Hows  within  it  which  you  feel  \ 
will  breach  your  emotional  it-  \ 
fences.  You're  helpless."  , 

But  even  such  black  moments  as 
these  have  not  persuaded  David  to 
quit  Ecstasy.  He  has  seen  others 
suffer  similar  depressions  and  re- 
cover, lie  says,  so  he's  sceptical 
about  the  link  between  thednigand 
depression  and  won't  give  it  up  until 
inure  is  known. 

Alan  Haughton  believes  that  if® 
are  to  protect  people  like  David 
front  potential  harm  we  have  i 
moral  duty  to  find  out  more  abut 
die  long-term  psychological  effects 
of  Ecstasy.  But  he  doubts  that  re 
search  will  be  funded. 

"In  the  scale  of  funding,  Ecstasy 
comes  very  low  in  the  drugs  Her- 
archy  compared  with  drugs  libj 
heroin,"  he  predicts.  Those  man 
thorily  will  say,  'Who  cares  whetta 
this  vast  group  of  young  people  msy 
well  suffer  problems  of  depress* , 
in  the  future  when  other  yomF 
people  are  dying  from  drug-reW 
incidents  today'."  • 

Bui  what  about  people  like  Mate 
who  may  be  in  need  of  help?  His® 
eitlal  feelings  grew  until  lie  was*  j 
ven  to  seek  |>sychiatric  help  at* 
Uverpool  Drug  Dependency  Cfc 
where  he  was  pul  on  nictitation  nor- 
mally prescribed  for  schizophrenic- 
lie  is  recovering,  bin  is  finding ^ 
hard  to  regain  self-confidence 
Meanwhile  hundreds  uf 
sands  of  people  continue  !■>  pW 
every  weekend.  Their  enjoymrtlt 
intense  mid  instant.  Em  whatist 
jKiy-Ixick?  To  know  its  full 
mav  have  to  wail  another  d'. caw 
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MARTINS  The  Car  Hire 
Specialists 

Free  Personal 
Meet  ‘n’  Greet  Service* 
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ACCESS  CAR  HIRE  U.K 

Horn casiUo  Garac:|d  LM  (Depl.X) 

Bath  Road.  FToadiiu}.  f.JorksUito  KG:.U) 
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SPECIAL  OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE  ON  SELECTED  MODELS 
AIRPORT  TERMINAL  MEET  & GREET  8ERVICE 
PLEA8E  WRITE  PHONE  OR  FAX  FOR  DETAILS  . 

FORD  FIESTA  1.1  LX 

Only  £199.00  for  2 weeks 


i it-  ■ u • 


NEVER  HIRE  A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  CHECKED 
KBNOALL'E  PRICES 

ZOO  Fine  Carr.  Van*.  Es  tales, 

7. 1 2 & 13 -Sealers  for  Hire. 
Airport  C-olactton. 

KENDALL  CARS 

34  AUenhol  fid..  OJcfonl  GU2  BAF 
Tat  +44  1463674434 
Fmc  f44  1483  634781 


MANCHESTER 
_ AIRPORT 

Car  hire 


F<- 1 : ‘14  101  905  1 13  1 
Fax:  4-1  161  4. >7  1334 


PAMBER  CAR  HIRE  U.K  “ +-m  (oj  1734442412. 
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ROVER  418  & 218 

FORD  MONDBO  1.6 
PEUQEOT  406 


; English  end  U.S 

Found  and  imt  worldwide.  X 
Hclprul  and  enklcni  tervlcc 
wlih  no  xeareh  feoi  and  no 
oWlgMltm.  Write,  fax  or  phone 
reg-a  wUh  jiour  wanit.  Caroline 
iias  Haittejr,  Bpokyeiuth,  2 Roole 
Street.  Cberterildd,  EnfUird 
841  OAR  Tel/Fax  i *44  1246  558481 
email]  101707 aSOConposeman 


HOTELS  & APARTMENTS 


LONDON  TOURIST  FLATS  ' 

(Wlmblwdsh) 

5 mina.  station.  Bell -contained,  fully 
equipped,  E130-C32OATOak, 

depending  on  size  end  season, 

. z weeks  minimum.  - - 

17  EL  Maya  Hoed,  Len^m  MM9  TEZ 
Tektii  1M  847  Hragm  *+4  «1 848  B7M 
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IB  mine.  Uverpfwl  or  Chaalar 
/Elate  whieh  brachurm  rawHfraw 


Hiring  a car  In 
the  UK  this  UgP>- 
year  7 
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Tim  Luffman,  a customs  officer,  with  a dwarf  crocodile  und  a baboon’s  skull  pi  lorooim 

Souvenirs  that  can  ruin  a good  holiday 

I I . H^dl-We.lu 


Pi  lorwv  IAPHS-  DAVID  SILLfl  i.  It 


I from  endangered  species 
form  the  lion's  share  of  customs 
seizures  at  London  airports, 
Customs  and  Excise  officers  said 
last  week  as  they  warned  holiday- 
makers to  be  careful  when  buy- 
ing gifts,  writes  Alex  Bellos. 

Thousands  of  souvenirs  such 
ns  ivory  chess  pieces,  jewellery 
made  form  coral,  mid  crocodile 
skin  handbags,  are  confiscated  at 
airports  every  year  from  tourists 


unaware  they  are  breaking  the 
law.  Such  objects  account  for  85- 
90  per  cent  of  seizures  by  cus- 
toms officers,  vastly 
overshadowing  seizures  of  drugs. 

Robin  Cooper,  head  of  policy 
at  Customs  and  Excise,  said 
many  souvenirs  legally  on  sale  in 
foreign  countries  are-  covered  In- 
die Convention  on  liilcniuiiuniil 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(Cites)  and  banned  from  import 
to  Britain. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


I Mi  HAT  would  be  the  constitu- 
■■  tional  consequences  if  the 
heir  to  the  throne  declared 
he/she  was  an  atheist? 

"THE  legalist  would  say  that  a non- 
f Protestant  caunot  be  monarch 
under  the  1688  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
requirement  that  the  monarch 
should  be  a Protestant  was  to  pre- 
vent lu'm/her  becoming  a Catholic. 

But  becoming  an  atheist  these 
days  would  not  entail  an  abrogation 
of  British  freedoms  and  there  could 
be  a case  for  amending  the  Bill  of 
Rights  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
ahow  an  atheist  monarch.  — Patrick 
"kite,  London 

A S AN  atheist,  the  new  monarch 
could  not  take  the  oath,  created 
by  the  Coronation  Oaths  Act  1688, 
by  which  he/she  promises  to  main- 
kin  "the  Protestant  reformed  reli- 
gion established  by  law*.  And  the 
Accession  Declaration  Act  1910  re- 
quires the  new  monarch  to  swear 
-f-Lr  P^ament  that  he/she  is  a 
faithful  Protestant"  and  wlll.main- 

th  rj  6 enacfrnenfs  which  secure 
Jhe  Protestant  succession  to  the 
rorone".  Parliament  could  try  to.  re1 
peal  these  acts  before,  the  atheist 
neir  succeeded,  but  the  existing 
monarch  would  have  sworn  the 
°®th  and  declaration  and  so  could 
not  assent  to  their  repeaL  These  are 
Je  only  two  acts  in  British  law  de- 
•gned  to  prevent  their  own  repeaL 
Une  way  round  this  conundrum 
to  have  the  repeal  bill  .ready  for 
I ® jjnnareh's  death.  In  fopunan 
w.  tne  monarchy  is  never,  vacant 
ihe  lawful  heir  inherits  aU  the 
ST*8  P°wers  Immediately  on 
/her.  .death,  before  being 
fawned  or  making  the. Accession 
the,  atheist  heir 
immediately  assent  to  the  re- 


peal bill  ami  lawfully  becoiito  tin 
atheist  monarch.  — Laurie  Simlh, 
CarshaltoH.  Surrey 


MMJHY  do  some  Aircraft  leave 
WW  jet  trails  and  others  do  not? 

JET  trails  are  also  known  as 
“vapour  trails"  and  (more  use- 
fully) as  “condensation  trails".  Air 
flows  more  quickly  over  the  top  of 
an  aircraft's  wing  — otherwise  it 
wouldn't  fly  — and  in  doing  so  it 
cools  down  and  thins  out,  and  can 
therefore  hold  less  moisture.  The 
moisture  condenses  into  water 
droplets  and  what  you  see  is  like  a 
long,  thin  cloud,  which  disappears 
as  the  air  warms  again  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air. 

So  it  all  depends  on  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  die  air,  and  the  speed  of 
the  aircraft  With  moist  air  and  fast 
aircraft,  we  get  trails.  With  dry  air 
and/or  slow  aircraft,  no  trails.  — 
Ian  Lewis.  Faniham,  Surrey  ■ 

. — - I-  _ -• 

A LA8KA  and  Hawaii  became 
Jh « the  49th  and  50th  states  of 
the  US  only  after  the  second, 
world  war.  What  was  their  sover- 
eign Btatus  before  that? 


,/  achieved  statehood  in  ,1959,. it  was 
a;  Territory  of -the  US.  But  it  . had 
; been  a sovereign  constitutional 
mqnarchy  .until  1893,  when  the  last 
Queen,,  lili'uokalani,,  was  deposed 
by  US  sugar  planters  and  missionary 
ies,  with  the  support  of  the  US 
marines.  A few  years  after,  her  over- 
throw, the  islands  were  annexed. 
Alex  Fenton,  Honolulu,  Hawaii ,.  • i • 
.-  - 1 • . • ■ : ' ' i . 

A LASKA  was  a Russian  colony 
/A  from  1744  until  the  US  bought  it 


I AfHY  does  the  wedding  ring 
If  If  go  on  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand? 


BREWERS  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
& Fable  stales:  "Aulus  Gellius 
tells  us  that  Appianus  asserts  in  his 
Egyptian  books  that  a very  delicate 
nerve  runs  from  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  left  hand  to  the  heart,  on  which 
account  this  finger  is  used  for  the 
marriage  ring."  For  Catholics,  the 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers  repre- 
sent tile  Trinity,  and  the  next  finger 
“is  the  husband’s,  to  whom  the 
woman  owes  allegiance  next  to  God. 
The  left  hand  is  chosen  to  show  that 
the  woman  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
man."  — Bob  Harper,  Gateshead 

Any  answers? 

| A /HAT  is  the  origin  of  the 
V V phrase  “doesn’t  cut  the 
mustard”?  — Andrew  Wong,  London 

I A /HAT  was  Pelmanlsm?  And 
V.  V what  became  of  the  Pelman 
Institute?  — Frank  Toner,  Glasgow 

CONSIDERING  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  mines 
'planted  during  the  two  world 
ware,  can  we;  assume  that  a!)  of  ■ 
these  are  no  longer  dangerous?  i 
— Alfred  Christiansen,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  USA  • 

Answers  should  be  e-malled  to-  , 
weekiy@guandlan.co.uk,  faxed  to 
01 7-1/444171  -242-0986,  of  posted ; 
toThe  Guardian  Weekly,  76  Fairing- 1 
don  RoadiiLondon  EC1 M 3HQ. 

The  Notes  & Queries  website  Is  at 
http://ng.guardlan.CQ.uk/  -- 
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Letter  from  Bamako  Robert  Lacville~~ 

Double  trouble 

I tL  JHAT  man  has  nnt  been  I tween  co-wives  destroy  their  chil- 
WfiW  templed  by  the  delicious  dren’s  lives.  Indeed  I discovered 

m W DroSDect  of  nnlvromiv?  thnt  thr.  t. i 


He  said:  “We  don't  enjoy  seiz- 
ing souvenirs  from  tourists.  It 
ruins  (heir  holidays  and  takes 
up  our  time.  Hat  we  have  no 
choice." 

Mure  than  NOO  species  lire 
buunc-d  from  inleruHtimuil  trade 
and  are  strictly  con- 

trolled under  L iles.  These  in- 
clude many  corals,  reptiles, 
orchids  and  cadi,  ns  well  ns 
elephants,  tigers,  rhinos  and 
whales. 


in  IN >7  lurST.iSiii.i.iui.  ii  was  made  a 
suite  in  lyfti.  — Kyra  lugs,  IWtVfc- 
field.  Wiltshire 


I M WHAT  man  has  nnt  been 
wMmw  templed  by  the  delicious 
» 6v  prospect  of  polygamy? 
Having  two  wives.  Or  even  three  or 
four . . . Every  35-year-old  man  with 
10  years  of  monogamy  behind  him 
thinks  occasionally  of  an  attractive 
second  bed;  and  the  percentages 
increase  for  fading  45-year-olds  with 
adolescent  children  and  a receding 
hairline. 

I'm  not  talking  about  the  “serial 
polygamy"  practised  in  the  West, 
where  one  in  three  marriages  leads 
to  divorce  and  remarriage.  (I’ve 
heard  politicians  call  ]|  "serial 
monogamy",  but  they  arc  just  dress- 
ing it  up  in  Innguage  acceptable  to 
Christians.)  No,  I am  miking  ahuul 
sorbius  double- marriage,  where  the 
husband  can  strut  around  one  com- 
IXiimd  on  Monday  ami  Tuesday,  and 
then  move  down  die  road  m 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  knowing 
tlitil  lie’ll  be  s|  toil t like  mad  because 
they  haven't  seen  him  for  I wo  days. 
More  importantly,  each  wife  will  lie 
as  nice  as  ixissihlc  in  order  to  ii|>- 
stage  the  other. 

Naturally  I am  giving  you  an 
urban  vision  uf  polygamy,  win  ■re- 
many  wives  <li-niand  separate  lodg. 
mgs.  In  the  village,  each  wile  ha* 

I her  nan  hui  in  die  family  «i»m- 
ixniiid.  And  mi  does  tlir  In  i si  mini . 
who  n ■turns  exhausted  troin  lli< 
lidds  or  tin*  tnarki-t  and  loungi  - 
around  the  ■ mil  pound,  w.iiimg  |..| 
the  duty-wife  [»  bring  him  water  tor 
washing  and  oil  tor  a retuxinc 
i m.issaiTi-. 

Ii  was  Ikiinissi,  a win  nan  from 
Ik  it  swanu.  who  first  tauglu  me  licit 
pulygamv  is  a cause  <ii  social  sires-, 
and  imilenlcvelojiineni.  Happily 
married  to  a Gambian  friend  of 
mine,  she  now  lives  in  the  Mending 
lands  with  two  lovely  children. 

She  told  me  of  her  shock  in 
discovering  the  prevalence  of 
polygamy  in  West  Africa.  “It  is  bad 
for  economic  prosperity  as  well  as 
for  family  life,"  she  said.  When  a vis- 
iting Ghanaian  woman  strongly  sup- 
ported Banussi's  southern  African 
perspective,  I decided  it  was  time  to 
find  out  more. 

The  African  Princess,  firm  in  her 
views  on  most  things,  announced 
that  there  were  no  conditions  in  the 
world  which  would  make  her  share 
a husband.  She  backed  up  her  per- 
sonal preference  with  case  studies 
of  family  strife  and  unhappiness 
caused  by  jealousies  between 
co-wives.  This  seemed  a bit  strange, 
since  her  own  sister  (same  mother, 
same  father)  had  just  celebrated  her 
marriage  as  a second  wife,  But  both 
sisters  agreed  that  jealousies  be- 


tween co-wives  destroy  their  chil- 
dren’s lives.  Indeed  I discovered 
that  the  Bambara  word  for  “jealousy 
anti  rivalry"  is  fadenya  which  means 
“children  of  Ihe  same  father”. 

The  sisters  explained  that  you 
cannot  trust  the  children  of  your 
father.  In  West  Africa  it  is  the 
mother  who  is  powerful.  Children 
obey  their  mother.  A co-wife  will  al- 
ways seek  to  diminish  the  favours 
and  chances  of  other  children,  in 
order  to  promote  her  own.  You  inny 
help  your  half-siblings,  bill  you 
don’t  trust  them. 

This  is  one  rcasun  for  the  failure 
of  West  African  privnle  enterprise  to 
develop  unti  expand:  nil  mlerpri.se 
dies  with  its  founder.  You  may  see  a 
sign  Harry  Brothers  shove  a »lin|i. 
but  it  is  rare  indeed  in  see  Harry 
mid  Sons,  unless  Mr  Hairy  li.isunly 
one  wife.  Hut  that  is  unlikely  if  he  is 
a successful  businessman:  after  .1 
wife  and  a house  ami  a Peugeot  ci  1 , 
the  next  prestige  symbol  for  ill.- 
urban  affluent  is  a second  wife. 


JH  ONOfiAMY  on  die  other 
mmrm  I mud  promotes  tin  virtue-. 
mWm  u(  “loyally  and  trust"  in- 
herein  in  the  word  fmliuni.  im-miing 
children  n|  the  same  mutiiei,  />,/. 
Never  lias  tin-  ini|niri;iii<*e  i.r  huhimi 
hit  me  ,|H  it  did  last  v.vi-k  win  u I 

l( *1111(1  IWli  | l.'ll | b«>\-»  sli  epmu  u|| 
tii'1  *i,‘  [)  ii|  my  g.u.igi-  I lom  Win.  I 
I \vi>ndiT«  .l  in  iny-e  It.  v.i  n-  lie- 
| and  - iglu -year  old  kicH  -h  •■fiitig  on 

1 ll  l\-  S|«-|  1.  will  11  till -II-  > iV. 

! m-t  i\m • dnoi  K.ili. mi'- 
ll turns  out  dun  lem  h.t.  tin-  dm. I 
wile  ol  my  l.iti • ami  l.iiiu  nieil  ui-igh- 
bmir  Saiimke.  whu  died  nvu  year-. 
ago,  has  remarried.  Hum-  tilings 
enn  be  very  quick:  it  happened  lu-l 
week  while  I was  up  in  Timbuktu. 
Jencba  is  only  about  Ho  years  old. 
and  she  cannot  live  the  rest  of  her 
life  as  a widowed  second  wife  (the 
eldest  wife  died).  She  had  a good 
offer,  and  she  took  it  and  die  baby 
girl  with  her.  The  boys  belong  to 
their  father's  family,  so  they  were 
left  in  (heir  father's  house. 

Young  Satnakc  the  welder,  a nice 
man  around  25  years  old,  is  doing 
his  best  lu  be  a good  elder  brother 
but  admits  that  the  boys  are  missing 
their  mother.  His  own  mother  is  not 
a naturally  warm  person  and  she 
has  seven  children  of  her  own. 
Fadenya  is  such  a strong  force  that 
Jeneba's  boys  will  always  get  sec- 
ond best.  Within  a week  of  their 
mother's  remarriage,  they  seem  to 
reckon  there  is  more  love  and 
favour  to  be  received  down  the 
road. 

They  may  be  right. 


A Country  Diary 


Brenda  Owen ■ •' 

DUNKELD,  Australia:  We  be- 
long to  a golf  club  which  must 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  In  the 
world,  lying'  as  it  does  among  the 
low  mountains  of  the  SerraRange  in 
Western  Victoria. 

There  are  times  when  the  scores 
are  high  and  the  tempers  are  short 
but  Invariably  nature  conies  up 
with  a distraction,  The  wallabies 
will  watch  even  the  rotten -shots 
without  booing,"  and  the  cackle  of 
the  kookaburra  does  not.  Impute 
prolBe  or  blame.  At  various'  times 
we  have  seen  mating  eirius  fd  noisy 
procedure)  and  .bbidng  kangaroos 
and  been  followed  closety  by  willie 


wagtails  catching  the  Insects  that 
our  feet  have  disturbed.  One- high- 
light was  the  aerial  ballet  display  by 
two  rainbow  bee-eaters  who  time 
and  again  swooped  to  the  ground 
and  rose  again  in  beautiful  symme- 
try, displaying  their  colours  to  per- 
fection and,  at  the  same  time, 
scaring  off  a snake  which  was  loo 
close  to  their  burrow. 

Recently  we  lost  two  balls  on  the 
9th  which  we  had  thought  would  be 
easily  found,  ■ Infuriated  we  drove 
the  10th  and  as  my  ball  came  to  rest 
a raven  flew  down  from  Ihe  trees, 
picked  It  up  in  Its  beak  ahd  made  off 
■for  the  eucalyptus  beyond  the  fofr- 
way.  Looks  like  we’ll  be  shopping 
for  orange  golf  balls. 


26  CINEMA 


Voice  of  America 


OBITUARY 

James  Stewart 


THERE  was  the  unmistakable  t 
rangy  figure  and  Ihe  forth-  ! < 
right  eyes,  but  you  hear  first 
in  your  head  the  immediately  recog- 
nisable, most  impersonated  voice  in 
the  history  of  Hollywood  — the  lan- 
guid yet  adenoidal  drawl. 

It  was  a woodwind  instrument 
able  to  express  a wider  range  of 
emotions  than  most  film  stars:  there 
was  his  euphonious  high  tenor 
singing  of  Cole  Porter's  "Easy  to 
Love*  in  Born  To  Dance:  the  excite- 
ment as  he  feels  a scream  coming 
on  in  You  Can't  Take  It  With  You: 
and  the  celebrated  climactic  fili- 
buster from  Mr  Smith  Goes  To 
Washington,  when  the  voice  be- 
comes raw  and  husky  without  ever 
losing  passion  or  conviction. 

More  emblematically,  James 
Stewart,  who  has  died  aged  89,  was 
the  voice  of  a certain  kind  of  Amer- 
ica. He  was  able,  belter  than  any 
other  American  screen  actor,  to  ex- 
press what  was  decent,  honest  and 
unpretentious  about  the  US  of  A. 
“He  grabbed  you  as  a human  being," 
Frank  Capra  remarked.  “You  were 
looking  at  the  man,  not  an  actor.  You 
could  see  this  man's  soul." 

This  quality  was  used  in  different 
ways  by  the  three  most  important 
directors  in  his  career  — Capra,  Al- 
fred Hitchcock  and  Anthony  Mann. 
For  Capra,  he  represented  simplic- 
ity and  ruggc-d  worth,  while  Hitch- 
cock used  his  "familiarity*.  “It  tnndc 
him  the  perfect  Hitchcock  hero,  be- 
cause he  is  Everyman  in  bizarre 
situations.”  Yet  Anthony  Mann,  in 
his  westerns,  discovered  a grittier, 
more  uncompromising  and  bitter 
Stewart  than  the  charmer  of  the  pre- 
second world  war  pictures. 

There  is  some  (ruth  to  the  legend 
that  .lames  Stewart  was  a hick,  horn 
and  brought  up  in  a small  town, 
where  his  father  owned  a hardware 
store.  Except  that  Stewart's  grand- 
father had  built  the  store  in  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania  into  a thriving  busi- 
ness, so  that  he  could  afford  to  send 
his  son  to  Princeton.  'Hi at  son  in 
turn  sent  his  son,  Jimmy,  there. 

As  an  Ivy-Leaguer,  Jimmy  joined 
the  Triangle  Club,  Princeton's  best 


theatre  group,  wliile  taking  his  de- 
gree iu  architecture.  Theatre  led  to 
small  film  parts,  hut  it  was  his  pre- 
war collaboration  with  Capra  that 
brought  out  his  unique  qualities. 
Capra  cast  him  as  the  banker's  sun 
in  love  with  a woman  Jean  Arthur) 
from  an  eccentric  bohemian  family 
in  You  Can’t  Take  It  With  You.  Then 
came  Mr  Smith  Goes  To  Washing- 
ton 0939).  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable performances  of  his  career. 

“You  fight  for  the  lost  causes 
harder  than  for  any  others;  yes.  you 
even  die  for  them,"  is  the  apogee  of 
Jefferson  Smith’s  23-hour  filibuster. 
The  idealistic  senator  set  Stewart's 
image  firmly  in  the  public’s  mind, 
and  after  the  film,  the  star  vowed: 

"A  James  Stewart  picture  must  have 
two  vital  ingredients.  It  will  be  clean 
and  it  will  involve  the  triumph  of  the 
underdog  over  the  bully." 

It  was  strangely  ironic,  many 
years  later,  to  see  Mr  Stewart  a life- 
long Republican,  go  to  Washington 
to  support  Richard  Nixon. 

In  1940.  nobody  was  more  aston- 
ished than  Stewart  when  he  won  the 
Academy  Award  — for  his  perfor- 
mance in  The  Philadelphia  Story. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  as  Jefferson 
Smith,  he  had  a more  demanding 
assignment  than  his  role  as  the  re- 
porter sent  to  cover  the  marriage  of 
socialite  Katharine  Hepburn. 

As  soon  as  America  entered  the 
second  world  war.  Stewart  joined 
the  Army  Air  Corps  ns  a private,  re- 
turning four  years  later  a lieutenant 
colonel.  He  had  flown  20  missions 
over  Germany  as  a bomber  pilot, 
winning  the  Air  Mednl  and  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross, 
i Once  more  in  civvies,  stirred  by 
his  war  experiences,  lie  was  seri- 
ously considering  quitting  Holly- 
■ wood  when  Capra  called  him  to  say 
he  had  an  idea  for  a movie.  It  was 
l It's  A Wonderful  Life  (1947).  As 
i George  Bailey,  a man  driven  to  sui- 
, cide  unaware  that  he  had  touched 
* many  lives  for  the  better.  Stewart 
- demonstrated  his  range  from  hope 
, fid  youth  to  desiieratc-  middle-age. 

His  roughening  up  happened 
1 mostly  iu  the  five  westerns  Stewart 
a made  with  Anthony  Mann  in  the 
fifties,  including  Winchester  73 
d (1950)  and  The  Man  From  Laramie 
it  I (19551.  But  the  hardness  uf  the 


j 
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The  perfect  Everyman  . . . Stewart  with  Grace  Kelly  in  Renr  Window 


characters  does  not  disguise  the 
pain  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  ten- 
derness within. 

He  was  a middle-class  litiildk- 
Americmi  caught  up  in  ail  espionagi- 
plot,  in  a picaresque  pursuit  (one  of 
Hitchcock's  favourite  themes)  in 
The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much 
(1955).  And  then  he  whs  (Ik-  immo- 
bilised vuyeur  hero  in  Rear  Window 
(1954),  (he  audience’s  surrogate, 
watching  murder  helplessly.  In  Ver- 
tigo (195ft).  his  righteous  persona 
makes  his  nrropliobic  detective 
drawn  into  a world  of  fantasy  and 
fetish  compelling.  It  is  also  one  of 
his  rare  demonstrations  of  sexual 
desire,  with  Kim  Novak  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attentions. 

Stewart's  wife  Gloriu,  the  wealthy 
divorcee  whom  he  married  in  1949, 
mother  of  their  twin  daughters, 
once  said:  "1  can  honestly  say  that  in 
all  the  years  we've  been  married. 


Jimmy  never  once  gave  me  cause 
for  anxiety  or  jealousy."  1 here  was 
never  a whiff  of  scandal;  the  mar- 
liage  lasted  45  years  until  her  death. 

There  was  a contrast  between  his 
liberal,  often  pacifist,  screen  per- 
sona and  his  hawkish  stance  mi  the 
Vietnam  war.  a view  he  shared  with 
his  friend  John  Wayne,  with  whom 
he  npixsireil  in  John  I’oftls  Ihe 
Man  Who  Shot  l iberty  Valance 
(IPfili),  and  in  The  Slmolisl  ( 1975). 

Yet  stars'  real  lives  are  far  less 
real  to  audiences  than  those  they 
live  on  screen,  and  Stewart  s back- 
ing for  tin-  Vietnam  war,  Nixon  and 
Reagan  will  be  long  forgot  ten  while 
Jefferson  Smith  and  George  Bailey 
go  on  moving  and  entertaining  us. 

Ronald  Bergan 

Ji unos  Stewart;  ndor.  born  May  1*0, 
190B;  riled  July?,  1997 


Dark  star  with  a brooding  screen  presence 


OBITUARY 

Robert  Mltchum __ 

Robert  mitchum , who  has 

died  aged  79,  gave  not  the  least 
help  to  the  notion  that  he  was  a 
great  screen  actor.  He  manifested  a 
heartfelt  and  weary  certainty  that 
acting  was  a dumb  trick  which  he 
had  got  away  with  for  years.  If  we 
were  moved,  that  was  our  problem. 

There  was  only  one  topic  with 
which  you  could  dent  hls  cool, 
mocking  armour,  and  that  was  The 
Night  Of  The  Hunter  (1955),  wliich  I 
he  blamed  entirety  on  the  wonder, 
the  genius,  and,  of  course,  the  folly 
of  its  director  Charles  Laughton. 

Mitchum's  crazed  preacher 
Harry  Powell  in  Hunter  wasn't  even 
nominated  for  an  award.  The  pic- 
ture was  a disaster.  I-aughton  never 
directed  again.  If  you  tried  to  con- 
vince Mitchum  that  he  had  done 
something  uncanny  and  marvel- 
lous, he  rolled  his  eyes  and  offered 
you  a drink.  This  was  the  manner — ; 
sleepy-eyed  yet  dangerous,  attentive 
but  insolent,  there  yet  uncommitted 


Robert  Mitchum:  a world-weary 
boozer  with  an  Instinct  for  acting 

— that  made  Mitchum  a : pheno- 
menon in  the  late  1940s  and  1950a. 

For  10  years,  he  was  murderously 
beautiful,  and  so  fixed  in  underplay- 
. ing  you  could  imagine  you  heard  his 
blood  freezing,  clicking  into  place  as 
ice.  He  played  tough,  smart  loners 
and  his  characters’  attitude  to  their 
plots  and  problems  was  close  to  his 


fatalistic  regard  for  his  own  career. 

Mitchum  encouraged  his  own 
bad  reputation:  as  a kid  lie  had  done 
time  on  a chain  gang;  in  Hollywood 
he  was  disrespectful  to  superiors 
and  owners;  and  in  1948  he  was  ar- 
rested for  possession  of  marijuana 
and  spent  60  days  in  jail.  Some  peo- 
ple reckoned  he  was  finished,  but 
the  public  liked  him  ail  the  more. 

He  seems  like  a wanderer  from 
one  of  his  own  pictures:  he  was  | 
born  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  his 
father  died  when  he  was  a young 
child:  he  was  a difficult  kid,  a drifter 
and  a vagrant  Shirley  MacLaine 
(who  was  his  lover  for  a time)  said 
that  the  South  marked  Mitchum:  it 
made  him  world-weary,  a languid 
drawler,  boozer,  and  hopeless  case. 

It  was  1940,  when  he  had  just 
married  his  wife  Dorothy  Spence; 
with  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  that  turned  to  acting.  He 
was  happed,  he  said:  the  money  was 
too  good,  the  work  too  easy,  for  him 
to  try  harder.  He  had  small  roled  in 
several  films  but  won  attention  in 
1945  as  a tough,  but  sensitive  Sol- 
dier in  William  Wellman’s  The  Story, 


Of  GI  Joe.  Uncommonly  still,  hr 
seemed  possessed  of  a dark  experi- 
ence beyond  his  years,  lb’  gut  a 
nomination  as  best  supporting  actor 
— the  only  one  of  his  career. 

From  film  noir,  he  graduated  in 
the  1950s  to  lead  roles  in  bigger  pic- 
tures  — River  Of  Nu  Return.  Not  As 
A Stranger,  Hie  Sundowners,  The 
Grass  Is  Greener.  Although  _ he 
worked  too  much  and  with  too  little 
care,  there  are  the  unexpected  pic- 
tures he  wandered  into  where  he 
could  be  far  sadder  and  much  nas- 
tier: the  relentless  but  insecure 
brother  in  Wellman’s  Track  Of  The 
Cat;  the  gloating,  stalking  figure  in 
Cape  Fear:  the  cuckolded  teacher  in 
Ryan's  Daughter;  and  the  most 
Chandlerian  of  all  the  Philip  Mar- 
lowes  in  Farewell  My  Lovely. 

Mitchum  was  a very  Hollywood 
creation,  incapable  of  self-reflection, 
. Maybe  he  had  an  instinct  that 
movies  needed  just  a-  look,-  a pres- 
ence and  concealment  for  the  mdgic 
to  work. 

David  Thomson 

■ " I . • 1 J 1 

Robert  Charles  Durari  Mitchum; ' 
actor,  born  August  6, 1917;  died 
July  1 1997-  ' 
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FILM  OF  THE  WEEK  ! 
Derek  Malcolm  l 

1 

-THE  SONS  uf  famous  film.  . '= 

/ makers  hove  a hard  rowtn  ! * 
hoe.  None  more  so  than  Nick  . 
Cassavetes.  His  father,  John 
Cassavetes  (who  died  in  1089), 
was  one  of  the  niostlnJluentiaiolj 
nil  pust-war  American  director 
hut  almost  impossible  to 
emulate.  Unhook  The  Stars,  | 
Niek's  ddhut,  thankfully  doesn't  | 
attempt  to  do  so,  even  thought ' 
has  Gena  Rowlands,  John's 
widow,  iu  the  leading  role. 

Where  there  are  similarities,  . 
the  comparison  is  not  In  Nlcft  1 
favour.  Rowlands  plays  a lonely : 
suburban  widow,  with  an  ambi- 
tious son  gone  from  home  anda 
troublesome  teenage  daughter 
about  to  leave.  She  has  little  to 
live  for  until  a working-class 
mother  (Marisa  Tomei,  a siegk 
parent  since  her  abusive  hus- 
band left)  asks  her  to  look  ate 
her  six-year-old  son  while  sbe'i 
earning  a precarious  living. 

The  child  gradually  betfnsto 
relish  his  visits  to  Auntie  MW  i 
red  but  the  inevitable  happen!  ( 
— die  mother  decides  to  more  , 
and  the  two  have  to  part. 

This  is  far  more  of  n soap 
. opera  than  John  Cassavetes 
would  have  allowed,  and  the 
subplots  — Ihe  prosperous  son 
, trying  in  gel  his  mother  to 0* 
live  with  him  and  his  wife, 
mother's  romantic  dinuerw® 
i Girard  Depardieu’s  Canada* 
n truek  driver  — and  the  burgw 
l-  ing  u nil  erst  muling  between  Iff 
..  single  parent  and  the  auntie  * 
oil  routine  Hollywood  stuff. 

,s  Hut  there  is  a perceptive 
y seft'eiiplay  from  Cassavetes 
4.  (with  1 1 elan  Caldwell)  m 

,|  acting,  led  by  the  incampan* 

lc  Rowlands,  which  introduces 
■y  some  reality  into  the  plot- 
Cassavetes  has  learnt  from  to 
_ father  not  how  to  tell  a story. 

since  the  latter  subju^MB* 

- to  a general  fueling  of 
),  spontaneity,  hut  how  to  give 10 

east  the  scope  to  surpass 
themselves. 

Tomei  gives  one  of  her 

Iu-  least  mannered  PcrforfT|, 
ri-  die  single  mother,  the  m 
„ playc-d  will,  nice 

or  Jake  Lloyd,  Moira  Keflyh i 

excellent  as  the  daughter^ 
in  even  Depardieu  is  consjJJJ 
,ic-  for  once  as  Rowlands’*! 

As  Canadian  would-be  ^ . ; 
lie  ButltisBowlMdj^. 
he  the  attention,  one  of  flj® 

Ltlc  screen  actors  of  her  8*.  , 

lie-  as  anyone  who  has  ^ • 
he  Woman  UnderThe  In®*""  , 
las-  would  confirm. 
ure  She  skilfully 

rhe  going  too  JgJt  f 

£ S3rSggti| 

£ t 

have  been  a pain  w*g  ■ 
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Manhattan  nightlife  during  Harlem’s  heyday . . . Blues,  1929,  by  Archibald  J Motley,  Jr 


And  all  that  jazz 


ART 

Dlran  Adebayo 


HARLEM.  Harlem  when  it  siz- 
zled. Harlem  when,  in  the 
words  of  writer  Greg  Tate, 
“the  living  knew  they  wanted  to  go 
to  Harlem  just  as  surely  89  the  dead 
knew  they  wanted  to  go  to  Heaven!” 
Twenties  Europe  had  ils  Paris  and 
its  Weimar,  America  its  Harlem. 

Twenties  Harlem  dubbed  itself 
the  "world's  greatest  negro  metro- 
polis". Millions  had  fled  to  New  York 
from  the  South  in  the  early  1900s, 
and  the  part  that  blacks  had  played 
during  the  first  world  war  had  con- 
tributed to  a new  assertiveness 
among  them.  But  demands  for  jobs 
and  justice  were  met  with  a muitier- 
1 OUS  white  backlash.  Thousands  of 
negroes  were  lynched  across  the 
country  In  the  Red  Summer  of  1919. 

It  wa9  in  the  aftermath  of  that 
! summer  that  the  renaissance  began. 
Community  leaders  believed  that 
the  arts  were  the  only  safe  haven  on 
offer  and  might,  marketed  in  the 
right  salons,  elevate  the  negro  in 
the  eyes  of  fellow  Americans. 

Curiously,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  historical  background  at  the  Lon- 
don Hayward  Gallery's  show  Rhap- 
sodies In  Black  (until  August  17),  so 
•hat  some  of  the  grim  irony  in,  for  ex- 
aniple,  Aaron  Douglas's  art  deco 
Painting  Aspiration  is  lost  And  while 
^ Bain  a sense  of  the  international 
flavour  of  the  renaissance,  with  film 
“P*  of  Josephine  Baker  in  Paris,  the 
tierce  debates  around  the  politics  of 


representation  are  only  hinted  at.  In 
tiie  words  of  Langston  Hughes's  quo- 
tation, wliich  stands  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  exhibition.  “If  colored 
people  are  glad,  we  an?  pleased.  If 
not,  tlieir  displeasure  doesn't  matter, 
either.  We  build  our  temples  for  to- 
morrow, strong  as  we  know  how,  and 
wc  stand  on  tup  of  the  mountain,  five 
within  ourselves." 

The  coloured  people  that  Hughes 
had  in  mind  were  the  bourgeuis  fol- 
lowers of  W E B du  Bois,  an  intellec- 
tual who  wanted  high  art.  not 
studies  of  Harlem  low-life  or  the 
"primitive"  work  tiuit  sonic  artists 
offered.  This  discussion  over  "pnsi- 
tive/negalive  images",  with  the 
white  gaze  an  omnipresent  spectre, 
is  an  enduring  issue  for  black  West- 
ern artists.  Who  is  your  art  for.  the 
black  and/or  white  consumer?  Is 
the  work  for  today,  when  racism  and 
ignorance  make  it  so  easy  for  work 
to  be  seen  in  a peculiar  light,  or  for  a 
better  tomorrow? 

For  the  artists  of  the  Harlem  re- 
naissance, such  questions  were  es- 
pecially vexed.  Many  artists  relied 
on  white  patronage.  They  strove  for 
a free  vision  denied  most  others, 
and  yet  they  were  as  economically 
impotent  as  less  privileged  blacks. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  fact 
about  the  Harlem  renaissance  is 
that  without  the  white  establish- 
ment to  name  it  so,  it  would  not 
have  been  seen  to  have  happened. 
The  year  1925  saw  the  publication  of 
Alain  Locke's  anthology  The  New 
Negro,  with  stories  by  young  guns  ; 
Hughes  and  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  i 


Technowarrior  with  a humanist  touch 


daughter  and  I 

to  make  the  truck  driWT 
heaven  either.  ; 

It’s  her  presenced**  . 
the  film  from 
banality  — that 

carefully  uhsenthnei^ 
fioh.  Unlike  his  ® 
no  concernWithpo^' 

became  a lauded  ^ 

his  death.  CmoWW, 
for  the  middle 


PERFORMANCE 

I|m  Ashley  

A ® THE  centrepiece  of  this 
i year’s  Meltdown  festival  at 
London’s  South  Bank  Centre, 

; J-eune  Anderson,  star,  perfor- 
mwice  artist  and  the  festival's 
uatic  director,  presented  her 
one-woman  show,  The  Speed  Of 
arknesa,  a bitter,  funny,  prob- 
■ K meditation  on  the  nature  and 
*;echnofogy-  If  a a piece 
L’®*1  ambiguities  that 
55?  . becai,Be  Anderson, 

iWiUngJy  and  teaslngly,  makes  no 
■attempt  to  resolve  them. 

dm  level» if  ^presents  a 

simplification  of  her  . 
£0re  recent  work.  The 
T^aphernalia  of  her  large-scale 


multimedia  shows  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence.  Gamine  and 
androgynous,  she  stands  alone 
in  pools  of  coloured  light  with 
only  a synthesiser,  a sound 
console  and  her  electric  violin 
for  company.  Her  main  medium 
is  speech.  What  we  hear  1b 
essentially  a monologue,  a 
lecture,  underpinned  by  a steady 
stream  of  synthesised  sound  and 
interrupted  by  Bach-like  violin 
chorales,  amplified  native 
American  chants  and  the 
occasional  song. 

- On  anotber  level,  The  Speed 
Of  Darkness  expands  her  previ- 
ous material.  The  techno-hell  of 
the  US,  thaf  bleak,  Oedipal 
vision  of  America  as  a crushing, 
maternal  force,  is  extended  far 
include  global  technocracy-  The 


piece  Is  an  apocalyptic  joke, 
envisioning  the  end  of  the  world 
as  we  know  1L  Technology 
relentlessly  destroys  human 
nature  and  bltirs  individual 
Identity. 

Satellite  linkrups  obviate  the 
need  for  personal  contact.  The 
person  on  f}ie  other  end  of  the 
Internet  is  a mysterious 
stranger.  We  have  returned  te  a 
primitive  cuitut*e  based  on  hunt- 
ing and  gathering,  she  claims, 
but  what  we  now  hunt  and  gather 
is  information.  The  riffe  allude 
to  The  Doors  (The  End,  retro- 
actively haunted  by  the  napalm 
flares  of  Coppola’s  Apocalypse 
Now)  and  Jean-Mlche!  Jarre’s  , 
eco-conaciousZoolook  (for  j 
which  Aqdereon  provided  the 
vocals),  i; 


Holy  communion 


illustrations  by  Anrrni  I toughs,  and 
an  invitation  extended  to  white  wor- 
thies such  :is  Eugene  O'Neill  to 
judge  Ihe  literary  awards  for  the 
black  arts  magazine  Opportunity. 
Tlie  worthies  came,  they  hung  out 
with  the  talent,  and  the  resulting 
publicity,  combined  with  the  jazz 
that  was  already  conquering  Amer- 
ica, set  the  Harlem  ball  rolling. 

For  me.  the  must  moving  ns]>cct 
of  the  exhibits  was  thinking  how 
difficult  the  lives  of  most  of  the  sub- 
jects was.  Many  look  noble  ami 
strong.  Others  hove  a surim-an  about 
them,  a sense  uf  troubled  past  and 
present,  a blues  aesthetic. 

There  are  strands  that  link  the 

renaissance  with  May.  fa  Douglas's 
picture  Defiance,  we  see  the  proto- 
type of  the  modern  niacl  and  bail 
Rude  Boy,  as  immortalised  by 
Jimmy  Cliff  in  the  1970s  Jamaican 
film  The  Harder  They  Come.  Van 
der  Zee's  photo  of  Harlem's  Barefoot 
Prophet  raises  a smile  too.  Every 
black  community  seems  to  have  one. 

In  the  main,  though,  the  impres- 
sion is  that  myth  was  the  reality  of 
Harlem.  All  the  strata  of  black  life 
were  there,  and  whites  could  come 
along  to  the  party.  There  was  also  a 
tremendous  intellectual  strength: 
doctors  and  activists  moved  in  the 
same  streets  as  the  low-life  Plotters 
in  Motley  Jnr*s  paintings. 

The  black  Britain  of  the  nineties 
might  be  the  nearest  thing  to  inter- 
war  Harlem.  Second-generation 
Britons,  many  of  whom  grew  up  in 
similar  innercity  areas,  feel  they 
have  more  in  common  than  they 
have  differences.  But  we  still  have  to 
develop  our  Opportunity  magazines, 
and  to  forge  the  kinds  of  alliances 
that  give  a renaissance  a name. 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

A FTER  me.  says  the  Anthony 
/ 1 Blunt-like  hero  of  John 
* * Banville's  new  novel,  Poussin 

cannot  he  whal  he  was  before.  Neil 
Bartlett  might  make  a similar  claim 
after  the  ext  raord  inary,  undnssifi- 
ablc  Seven  Sacraments  of 
Nicholas  Poussin,  which  mixes 
art  history,  autobiography  and  med- 
itation on  matters  of  life  and  death. 

Tlie  audience  is  ushered  into  a 
lecture  theatre  in  the  bowels  of  a 
Whitechapel  hospital.  Bartlett  ar- 
rives in  doctor's  coat  and  proceeds 
to  give  us  the  historical  background 
to  Poussin's  seven  great  paintings 
which  hang  in  the  Nation nl  Gallery 
of  Scotland.  We  learn  Hut  they  were 
painted  between  1M4  and  lti-lft.  that 
they  were  originally  meant  to  be 
viewed  in  sulitude  by  the  guests  of 
Poussin’s  patron,  ami  that  they  de- 
pict both  biblical  incidents  and  tile 
sacraments  of  confirmation  and 
extreme  unction. 

Whal  starts  ns  a lecture,  however, 
quickly  turns  into  something  else. 
Bartlett  explores  the  themes  and  vi- 
sual motifs  of  each  individual  paint- 
ing. He  strikes  poses,  relates  the 
works  to  his  own  experience,  picks 
out  details  from  the  pictures  which 
are  then  either  projected  on  tii  a 
screen  or  highlighted  in  chalk 
sketches  «n  a blackboard  by  the 
artist  Robin  Whitmore. 

What  is  Bartlett  up  to?  Running 
through  the  evening  is  a highly 
moving  vein  of  religious  nostalgia,  a 
sense  that  we  may  well  be  the  last 
generation  that  will  understand  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  Ihe  ritu- 
als depicted  in  the  Poussin  paint- 
ings. One  byproduct  of  a secularist 
society  is  that  a whole  world  of  reli- 
gious art  may  soon  become  incom- 
prehensible. 

But  Bartlett  goes  beyond  that  to 
suggest  that  die  ceremonies  de- 
picted by  Poussin  still  have  some 
echo  in  our  own  experience.  He 
dwells  on  baptism,  confirmation, 
marriage  in  highly  personal  terms. 

Bartlett  achieves  several  things 
in  this  unique  show.  He  illuminates 
Poussin's  work  In  a way  that  makes 
one  want  to  re-examine  the  original 
paintings.  He  also  dwells  on  mortal- 
ity. The  final  image,  as  we  file  into 
another  room,  is  of  Bartlett  silently 
grieving  over  an  empty  hospital  bed. 
But,  best  of  all,  he  reminds  us  that 
anything  is  passible  in  theatre;  not 
only  that  you  can  endlessly  reinvent 
the  form  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 


Laurie  Anderson,  perpetrator  pnd . 
victim  , photo:  lynmooukmiih 

Hie  disturbing  Irony,  wliich 
Anderson  exploits  to  th<*  jjmlt,  is  .. 
that  her  excoriation  of  techno- 
logy is  constantly,  undercut  by 
1 her  reliance  on  It  Simplified 
; though  her  act  mpy  bb,  it  is  still  , 


places  where  a group  of  total 
strangers  can  foregather  and  be  re- 
minded, while  being  instructed  and 
entertained,  of  their  common  hu- 
manity. Religious  worship  may  be  in 
decline,  as  Bartlett  implies,  but  Ihe 
act  of  theatre  can  become  a form  of 
holy  communion. 

Beckett's  landmark  play  no 
longer  excites  greai  controversy. 
The  days  when  critics  argued  over 
whether  Waiting  for  Godot  was  a 
masteipiece  (Harold  Hobson)  or  a 
remarkable  piece  of  twaddle 
(Bernard  Levin)  have  more  or  kss 
gone.  But,  if  it  is  now  widely  ac- 
cepted as  a classic,  Peter  Halls 
haunting  und  beautiful  Old  Vie  pro- 
duction in  South  Lmdon  shows  pre- 
cisely why. 

The  essence  of  u classic  is  (hut  il 
constantly  renews  itself;  and  Hall, 
returning  to  the  play  after  42  years, 
finds  new  facets  in  (It idol.  All  the 
familiar  qualities  are  still  l litre: 
Beckett's  com  passion  for  his  two 
eternally  wailing  tramps,  mid  ihe 
yearning  for  some  thing  dial  would 
give  ineiUiiiiR  in  Ihe  endless  cycle  of 
life  and  death. 

Blit  [fall's  production  also  brings 
“Lit  some  tiling  rarely  emphasised: 
Beckett's  anger  a(  life's  cruelty  and 
injustice.  You  see  it  here  in  the  way 
Vladimir  and  E si  rage  n lament  the 
loss  of  their  ■■rights''  as  if  their  eon- 
tract  with  Godot  involves  a fuuda- 
im-m.il  ini  man  forfeit.  Above  all,  you 
see  it  in  the  play's  most  famous 
endlessly  repeated  cxehangr:  "l  eiV 
go."  “We  can’t."  "Why  not?”  " We’re 
waiting  f«u  Godot.”  lifts  is  delivered 
with  mounting  frustration  ending 
eacli  time  with  a growl  of  despair 
from  Ben  Kingsley's  I-stragon. 
Whal  Hall  brings  out  is  not  just  ihe 
pathos  uf  Lite  tramps'  plight  hut 
their  rage  at  their  entrapment  and  at 
the  senselessness  of  their  predica- 
ment; and,  of  course,  by  extension 
ours  too. 

Each  production  of  Godot  is  also 
determined  by  the  chemistry  of  the 
casting.  Here  a perfect  balance  is 
struck  between  Alan  Howard's  wil- 
lowy, Irish-accented,  residually  ide- 
alistic Vladimir  and  Ben  Kingsley’s 
earthy,  ironic,  pragmatic  Estragon. 
Beckett's  point  is  that  the  characters 
are  indissolubly  interdependent. 

If  you  have  only  15  shillings  left  in 
the  world,  said  Hobson,  go  and  see 
Waiting  For  Godot:  if  you  have  30 
shillings,  go  twice.  Allowing  for  in- 
flation, the  injunction  still  applies. 
For  what  you  get  is  not  a philosophi- 
cal tract  but  a poem,  full  of  sadness, 
sympathy  and  rage,  about  tlie  unan- 
swerable riddle  of  existence. 


dependent  on  complex  electron- 
ics. Her  grotesque  vision  of 
cybersex  — people  in  rubber 
fetishwear,  wired  to  electrodes, 
getting  off  on  computer-generated 
porn  — is  followed  by  a jolting, 
gender-bending  colloquy 
between  her  cool  New  York  self 
and  her  own  voice  distorted  by 
the  microphone  into  on  uggres- 
sivc,  masculine,  Midwest  drawl. 

She  envisions  a culture  In 
which  alt  human  experience  can 
be  controlled  by  the  flick  of  a 
switch  — yet  one  false  move,  one 
wrongly  thrown  switch,  would 
silence  her  own  voice  for  ever. 

It's  in  her  ability  to  portray 
herself  us  both  perpetrator  and 
.victim  of  tee  nightmare  she  de- 
scribes that  Anderson's  genius 
as  an  artist  lies,  ft's  powerful 

; stuff,  linking  accessibility  with  . 
profundity.  This  may  be  the  beat 
.Meltdown  to  date. 


28  BOOKS 

Passages  from  India 


James  Wood 

The  Vintage  Book  of 
Indian  Writing  1947-1997 
Edited  by  Salman  Rushdie 
and  Elizabeth  West 
Vintage  578pp£7.99 


I A fHY  does  the  fol,owinS 

1/1/  comic  sentence  seem  so 
V V Indian  (at  least,  to  a non- 
Indian)?  “When  he  got  home,  he 
mixed  and  drank  some  Maclean's 
Brand  Stomach  Powder,  undressed, 
got  into  bed  and  read  some  Epicte- 
tus.” There  is  the  salad  of  different 
registers,  the  Maclean's  Stomach 
Powder  mixed  with  Epictetus:  there 
is  the  mock-heroic  solemnity  of  the 
man  described,  his  striving  respect 
for  the  classical  author  (only  in  a 
periphery,  a place  for  from  the  cen- 
tre of  power,  would  reading  Epicte- 
tus he  such  an  important  rite);  there 
is  the  rationed  democracy  of  the 
sentence,  whereby  the  man’s  aspira- 
tions are  simultaneously  sympa- 
thised with  and  mocked;  there  is  the 
verbal  exactness,  the  gong-like  plac- 


ing of  “Epictetus"  at  the  very  end  of 
the  sentence;  and  there  is  the  liter- 
ary. rather  formal,  modelled  feel  of 
the  comedy  itself — here  is  a writer 
who  knows  his  Sterne  and  Pope,  his 
Gogol  and  Joyce. 

V S Naipaul  is  its  author;  he  is  de- 
scribing Mr  Biswas’s  earnest  bouts 
of  self-education,  far  from  London 
(his  quarry)  in  Trinidad.  Naipaul, 
according  to  a glancing  comment  in 
Salman  Rushdie’s  introduction, 
asked  to  be  excluded  from  this  an- 
thology. But  the  spirit  of  his  comedy 
is  everywhere  in  this  book:  over  the 
50  years  of  writing  gathered  here  by 
Rushdie  and  Elizabeth  West,  the 
mild,  harassed,  panting  comic  vi- 
sion of  Mr  Biswas  begins  to  seem 
one  of  the  true  achievements  of 
Indian  fiction  in  English.  Early  in 
the  anthology,  for  instance,  we  came 
across  a story  by  Saadat  Hasan 
Manto.  The  story  is  about  the  vio- 
lent partition  of  India;  comedy  licks 
at  the  edges  even  of  this  tragedy. 
“One  day  a Muslim  lunatic,  while 
taking  his  bath,  raised  the  slogan 
'Pakistan  Zindabad'  with  such  en- 


thusiasm that  he  lost  his  footing  and 
was  later  found  lying  on  the  floor 
unconscious."  Again  one  notes  the 
staged,  formal  quality  of  this  com- 
edy: this  is  not  Just  comedy  about 
histrionics,  but  a comedy  that  is  it- 
self theatrical.  Often  In  this  marvel- 
lous book  one  discovers  examples 
of  Naipaul's  doubleness,  a comic 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  author 
which  is  also  briskly  satirical. 

In  Upamanyu  Chatterjee’s  excel-  I 
lent  story,  ‘The  Assassination  of  In- 
dira Gandhi”,  a drop  of  comedy 
finds  its  way  into  a moment  of  men- 
ace; a Sikh  family  hear  that  Mrs 
Gandhi  has  been  shot  by  her  Sikh 
servants,  and  that  anti-Sikh  riots 
have  begun.  The  father,  Mr  Kairon, 
ventures  nervously  to  the  local 
shop;  The  grocer  said,  very 
gravely,  ‘Kairon  Saab,  your  people 
ought  not  to  have  done  this,'  and 
overcharged  him  just  a little.”  One 
notes  the  delightful  precision  of 
“very  gravely"  in  that  sentence. 

Again  and  again,  it  is  verbal  fas- 
tidiousness of  this  kind  that  is  the 
key  to  Indian  comedy  in  English. 
For  many  Indian  novelists,  language 
is  one  of  their  fictional  subjects: 
Rushdie  turned  the  rhythms  and 
compounds  of  Anglo-Indian  speech 


into  a modernist  project  in  Mid- 
night's Children.  In  the  sublime  pas- 
sage from  A Suitable  Boy.  Vikrain 
Seth  uses  a local  poetry  meeting  to 
burlesque  pompous,  high-flown 
Anglo-Indian.  Such  an  interest  is 
everywhere  in  Indian  fiction. 

These  novelists  see  tlud  the 
comic  mutilation  of  language  — par- 
ody, misuse,  solecism  — is  part  of 
its  necessary  literary  evolution.  It  is 
only  through  abuse  that  there  is  ad- 
vance: this  may  explain  the  general 
air  of  tolerance  in  Indian  comedy. 

The  danger  of  Indian  writing  Is 
this  same  volubility.  Too  much  of  it 
becomes  slapstick.  In  his  introduc- 
tion, Rushdie  mentions  the  influ- 
ence of  the  writer  G V Desnni  and  | 
his  1948  novel  All  About  H Halter, 
particularly  for  Ills  zany  and  twirling 
prose.  But  to  judge  from  the  long 
extract  here,  Desani's  prose  is  un- 
bearably feverish.  It  says  much 
about  Rushdie’s  powers,  stylistically 
and  creatively,  that  Desani  now 
reads  like  a grotesque  parody  of 
Rushdie. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  this  book, 
which  crosses  so  much  terrain,  not 
to  have  a few  pebbles  caught  in  its 
heel.  There  are  failures.  In  general, 
the  stories  are  weaker  than  the 


Bunkum  and  beyond 


According  to  Jim  and  Norm 


Peter  Stanford  ! 

Borderlands 
by  Mike  Dash 
Heinemann  502 pp  £1 6.99 

The  Caves  of  ths  Sun 
by  Adrian  Ballsy 

Cape  312pp  £17.99 

ilJfAN}'  moons  ago  when  I used 
f Iff  to  work  at  the  Catholic  Her- 
ald, a reader  sent  in  a series  of  pho- 
tographs taken  of  his  sitting  room 
floor  during  and  after  it  had  been 
stripped.  The  paper  didn't  boast  a 
DIY  page,  but  the  accompanying  let- 
ter explained  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  appeared  in  silhouette  on  the 
planks.  The  snaps  were  the  proof. 
Except  that  I couldn’t  see  anything 
other  than  a nice  grain  in  the  pine.  I 
worried  for  a few  minutes  that  I 
might  be  dismissing  the  next  Lour- 
des phenomenon,  then  dictated  a 
polite  but  firm  no-lhank-you  letter 
and  returned  the  material. 

Perhaps  I should  have  kept 
copies  so  tlrnt  Mike  Dash  could  add 
them  to  his  unique  archive  of  the 
extraordinary,  alongside  the  1926 
photographs  from  the  collection  of 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  that  he  pre- 
sents in  Borderlands.  These  had 
been  taken  involuntarily  by  the  cam- 
era of  one  Mildred  Swanson  in  Seat- 
tle. It  was  pointing  at  a flower  bed  at 
the  time,  but  took  on  a Ufe  of  Its 
own,  clicked  twice  and  produced 
strange  images  of  Christ  in  the 
rogue  frames. 

Dash,  publisher  of  the  For  lean 
Times,  chronicle  of  strange  goings- 
on,  has  raided  the  back-numbers  for 
Borderlands.  The  result  is  a colour- 
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fol  and  enthralling  Inventory  of  odd  John  Sutherland 

happenings  around  the  globe.  De-  7 

tall  is  all  and  commentary  is  mini-  Quarantine 

inal,  just  the  occasional  sentence  by  Jim  Grace  _ __ 

linking  one  incident  with  another  — - Viking  243pp  £1 6,99 

on  the  next  continent,  in  the  previ-  Th0  Gog  , to  the  Son 

ous  century  - plus  brief  summings  b Norman  Mai|er 
up  at  the  end  of  each  section.  After  us  edjtion:  Random  House  242pp 
500  pages,  you  end  up  breathless.  ^ Q0  (publ|Shed  )n  the  uk  on 
disorientated  and  suspecting  mat  September  18  by  Little.  Brown) 

you’re  the  last  sane  being  on  earth.  

Except  Dash  that  is.  For  lie 

makes  it  very  plain  with  a minimum  NjOVELlSTS,  egotists  all,  yearn 
of  adjectives  sprinkled  around  the  / V to  novelise  the  gospels.  Among 
text  that  he  considers  most  of  the  those  who  have  tried:  Dickens.  D H 
claims  he  has  reported  to  be  — in  Lawrence,  Nikos  Knznntzakis.  Coin- 
one  of  Ann  Widdecombe's  favourite  cklcntally  two  living  novelists  — old 
phrases  — bunkum.  He  does,  how-  lion  Norman  Mailer  and  rising  star 

ever,  sit  on  the  fence.  There  may  be  Jim  Crace  — have  decided  to  retell 
something  in  it,  he  says,  but  it  must  the  greatest  story  ever  told, 
be  taken  with  a huge  dose  of  salt.  A brief  survey  suggests  that  the 

In  mirroring  what  is  probably  Islamic  mullahs  are  wise  to  prohibit, 
most  people's  stance  011  UFOs,  on  pain  of  death  and  bniiishnienl 
bizarre  sighdngs  and  tilings  that  go  from  Paradise,  any  such  retelling, 
bump  in  the  night.  Dash’s  book  What  goes  in  is  Gospel,  what  comes 
should  have  you  sitting  on  the  edge  out  is  double-distilled.  The  gospels 
of  your  seat  yet  leave  you  reassured  according  to  Jim  and  Norm  are 
enough  to  sleep  at  night.  But  some-  comically  different  from  each  other 
how  it  just  doesn't  work.  You  are  and  seriously,  not  to  say  blas- 
never  sure  whether  the  author  is  phemously,  different  from  their  ayn- 
trying  to  write  one  of  those  maver-  optic  source, 
ick,  encyclopedic  and  best-selling  Crace  concentrates  his  narrative 
spiritual  and  historical  quests  that  on  one  of  the  more  enigmatic 
always  include  the  pyramids  and  the  episodes  in  the  gospel  narrative  — 

Knights  Templar,  or  whether  he  is  Christ's  40  days  in  the  wilderness, 
conducting  a proper  scholarly  inves-  But  novels  have  chronic  problems 
tigation  into  that  grey  area  that  he  with  miraculous  narrative:  the 
defines  as  the  'borderlands”  be-  medium  instinctively  humanises  the 
tween  reality  and  fiction.  Son  of  God.  Quarantine  pivots  on  a 

Adrian  Bailey  certainly  cannot  be . set  of  hinted  rationalist  objections, 
accused  of  lacking  focus  or  a theory  Grace's  epigraph  takes  the  form  of  a 

to  promote.  His  Caves  Of  The  Sun 
explores  the  origins  of  mythology 
■ from  file  cave  paintings  of  Nean-  l*  • 

derfiud  man,  through  the  pagans  of 
_ Stonehenge,  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans and  every  other  race  that  ever 
walked  this  planet,  to  the  current  i, 

day.  Again  there  is  2 wealth  of  mate- 
. rial,  but  hei*e  the  touch  is  heavier.  jSBlllS 
with  Bailey's  prt  theory  that  an  ob- 
. session  with  water  and  the  sun  lies  ^|gg|| 
behind  the  symbolism  of  most 
myths  set  out  at  regular  intervals.  ' ' 

Of  the  two,  Dash's  text  is  by  for 
the  more  engaging  and  entertaining 
K because  its  tales  are  full  of  humtai  ^ 

Interest.  But  Caves  Of  The  Sun  does 
I challenge  you  to  look  afresh  at  W-  jsgg 
some  of  die  most  mundane  'cus-,  IgS  >.jg|ll 
^ toms,  language  and  rituals  that  are  ; 
still  part  of  our  world. 


medical  opinion:  “An  ordinary  man 
of  average  weight  and  fitness  em- 
barking on  a total  fast . . . could  not 
expect  to  live  for  more  than  thirty 
days,  nor  to  lie  conscious  for  more 
than  twenty-five."  Mow,  then,  did 
Jesus  ever  gel  started  on  his  wiv- 
iour-of-t lie-world  career? 

Grace's  Jesus  is  a “boy",  a weak- 
bladdered,  under  size  dreamer.  He 
undertakes  his  40-day  retreat,  or 
quarantine,  in  company  with  three 
Jewish  zealots  (a  dying  man,  a bar- 
ren woman,  a mystic)  and  their 
Bedouin  guide.  For  them,  quaran- 
tine means  fasting  during  I lu*  hum  s 
of  daylight.  For  our  hero.  Gaily.  I he 
fast  is  total. 

Their  path  crosses  with  that  of  a 
pagan,  and  wonderfully  mercenary, 
merchant.  Musa,  who  has  been  foil 
for  dead.  Gully  conies  011  the  appar- 
ently dying  trailer  mid  mutters  "lie 
well  again"  — a 1*0111111011  greeting 
for  the  sick.  "Miraculously"  Musa 
does  recover  and  is  incorporated 
into  (folly’s  hallucinations  (110I  vi- 
sions) as  the  devil,  offering  food, 
drink,  and  wealth. 

By  glossing  the  biblical  “fast"  Into 
total  abstention  from  food  and 
drink,  Crace  creates  suspense 
(how  will  he  survive?)  and  — 
finally  — a beautifiilly 
elegant  and  rationally 
satisfying  explana- 
tion of  how  the 
Christ-cult 
originates. 
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novel-extracts,  and  some  are  yety 
slight  — surprisingly,  Anita  Deafj 
is  one.  More  generally,  it  would 
have  been  nice,  for  once,  to  Haiti 
book  that  did  not  elasticate  the  Ida 
of  fiction  by  including  extracts  ho 
travel  books  and  speeches,  as  Bb 
one  docs,  and  then  call  this  dustbaD 
“writing".  But  there  is  no  way  fo 
which  a book  that  includes  fictko 
by  the  cleanly  talented  Amit  Chart- 
hint,  by  Vikram  Chandra;  by  flit 
first  novelist  Arundhati  Roy  [1 
lovely  blend  of  Rushdie  and  Joyce); 
and  lingering  non-fiction  by  SaraSo 
leri  and  Amitav  Ghosh  — could  re- 
ally stray  from  the  marvellous,  inda 
surges  in  this  book  — monsoons, 
tamarind  trees,  dust,  advertise 
ments,  hot  politics,  and  language 
language,  language.  The  non-Infaa 
British  reader  sees  that  Indian  writ 
ers  have  managed  to  purchase  u 
exquisite  and  necessary  ealrasg 
ment  from  their  native  land,  so  fat 
all  its  textures  seem  to  M 
strangely  to  them.  That  is  son* 
thing  non-estranged  conlempowj 
British  writing  must  still  learn. 

If  you  would  like  to  order  this  baft 
at  the  special  price  of  £6.99  cental  I 
CultureShop  (see  below)  I 

Crace  succeeds,  if  idiosyncrafr 
cally.  Mailer  fails  so  flamboyant 
that  one  has  to  love  the  old  boy  fa 
trying.  He  tells  the  Son's  story anii> , 
biographically  — an  advertise  mHi 
for  Himself.  Mailer’s  Son  is  a os 
tor-carpenter  who  writes  Meats- 
lain  master  novelist.  He  is  e- 
wcak-bhdtlercd  wimp.  He  rafflt- 
Hr-  "ficliuiis"  of  the  evangels 
"who  gave  me  words  1 never  uttenp* 
and  described  me  as  gentle  «W| 
was  pale  with  rage".  What  the  bf- 
dn  these  bozos  (“fishermen . r 
Christ's  sake)  know  nboul 
stories?  Several  chapters  are 
uvt  r to  the  10  days  in  the  w* 

. ness.  Bui  Mailer's  Son  dnnkstt? 

; misly,  and  merely  purifies  1®£ 
. as  a kind  of  boxer's  training 
Unlive  dialogues  with  a devil  *tw- 
i thoroughly  out-argued. 

There  is  no  narrative,  no - 
) penso,  no  surprise  --  it’s  as 
- as  n Sunday  school  lesson  and 

has  going  for  It  is  Mailer  s 

i criug  rhetoric  and  macho 
a lions.  No  one  does  ll  w 
4 this  subject  matter  it  simply 
i-  work.  Quarantine  does. 
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Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard 

Can  Jane  Eyre  Be  Happy?  More 
Puzzles  in  Classic  Fiction,  by 
John  Sutherland  (Oxford 
World’s  Classics,  £4.99) 

FUNNY,  you  think,  that  this  is 
published  by  OUFs  World’s 
Classics  series:  can  it  be  afforded 
such  status  on  only  its  first  printing? 
This  is  a bit  of  sly  marketing  from 
Oxford,  encouraging  us  to  buy  their 
editions.  Professor  Sutherland  hit 
on  the  idea  with  Is  Heathcliff  a Mur- 
derer?, to  which  this  is  a sequel. 
The  title  should  explain  it  all  — it's  a 
way  of  getting  us  to  read  texts 
closely  again  by  asking  u9  whether 
the  authors  screwed  up  with  their 
continuity  or  not.  On  the  whole,  the 
authors  are  vindicated.  This  time 
round,  the  questions  are:  where 
does  Fanny  Hill  keep  her  contracei)- 
lives?  Why  was  Fagin  hanged?  Is 
Daniel  Dcroncln  circumcised?  Why 
docs  Robinson  Crusoe  only  see  one 
footprint,  and  why  isn't  it  wnshed 
nway?  You  get  the  idea. 

The  Neanderthal  Enigma: 
Solving  the  Mystery  of  Modern 
Human  Origins,  by  James 
Shreeve  (Penguin,  £6.99} 

rHE  grant  thing  about  not  being 
a scientist  is  that  you  do  not 
have  to  get  into  fights  with  other 
scientists;  and  une  of  the  must  en- 
tertaining of  this  book's  sub-plots  — 
ironically  enough,  since  it  deals  with 
a race  popularly  imagined  as  beetle- 
browed  savage  s bashing  each  other 
over  die  head  with  clubs  — is  that 
of  the  intense  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent rivalry  between  people  with  dif- 
ferent opinions  about  Neanderthals. 
Were  they  like  us?  Were  they 
dumb?  Smart?  Who  knows?  Great 
book,  though.  Good  line:  "One  thing 
i you  can  count  on  with  humans  — 
whether  they  can  interbreed  or  not, 
the  first  thing  they  do  when  they 
meet  is  try  to  find  out." 

High  Noon,  by  Phillip  Drummond 
(8FI  Film  Classics,  £6.99) 

l/£/?irgood  on  the  history  of  the 
“ film's  production,  its  reception, 
and  its  context  in  terms  of  Holly- 
wood. Not  so  good  in  exegesis. 
Drummond  would  appear  to  be  in 
thrall  to  the  kind  of  academic  idi- 
olect which  is  an  aid  to  anti-thought 
end  brings  on  the  dry  heaves.  Chap- 
ter headings  include  “Sexual  Poli- 
tics", “Differing  the  Western"  and 
“Femininities”.  A publicity  shot  of  the 
[our  main  actors  is  subtitled  “Gender 
iconography".  No,  please,  uurgh. 

Mystery  TYaln,  by  Grell  Marcus 
(Plume,  £8.99) 

T WE  hook  you  should  get  to  keep 
* Marcus’s  new  book  about  Dylan 
company.  This  one  deals  with  Sly 
tiione,  Randy  Newman.  The  Band, 
aj1d>  ,°f  course,  Elvis:  as  weir  as  Har- 
monica Frank,  who  might  have  in- 
vented rock  'n'  roll,  only  no  one's 
heard  of  him.  Regular  readers  will 
Know  how  much  reverence  I have 
, Marcus  (I  seem  to  have  inadver- 
S*  named  my  son  after  him.) 
nis  might  even  be  his  best  book.  • 

publish  your  book  | 
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Sister  of  mercy 


ChrlB  Mullln 

No  Faith  In  the  System 
by  Sister  Sarah  Clarke 
Mercier  Press  21 6pp  £9.99. 


Mk  NYONE  who  has  taken  an 
interest  in  the  celebrated 
■ miscarriages  of  justice  that 
rocked  the  British  establishment 
five  years  ago  will  know  of  Sister 
Sarah  Clarke. 

For  years  she  has  been  a familiar 
face  on  the  fringe  of  many  of  the  big 
terrorist  trials,  ferrying  bewildered 
relatives  between  aiiports.  courts 
and  maximum  security  prisons. 
Taking  food  parcels  to  remand  pris- 
oners, finding  lawyers,  fixing  up  ac- 
commodation, lobbying  relentlessly 
to  mitigate  the  excesses  perpcLraled 
by  the  British  stale  in  the  name  of 
combating  terrorism. 

Somewhere  deep  in  the  lmwds  of 
M15  there  will  be  a thick  file  on  the 
activities  of  this  subversive  little 
nun.  Although,  as  she  says,  she  has 
never  knowingly  broken  any  law  or 
prison  regulation,  she  is  forbidden 
to  visit,  and  in  some  cases  even  tu 
correspond  with,  most  of  the  prison- 
ers she  has  done  so  much  to  help. 

Three  years  agn.  following  the 
escape  of  several  IRA  men  from 
Whitemoor  prison.  she  was  visit'll 


sisted  on  finger-printing  her.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  she  was  almost 
blind  and  in  her  mid-70's. 

Sarah  Clarke  was  born  in  rural 
Ireland  into  another  culture  and  an- 
other age.  “Our  heroes  weren't  pop 
stars.  They  were  saints."  At  the  age 
of  20  she  went  into  a convent  where 
the  regime  resembled  that  of  a max- 
imum security  prison.  Liberation 
came  with  transfer  to  England  and, 
incredibly,  enrolment  as  a student  at 


the  Chelsea  School  of  Art.  It  was  a 
lime  of  the  Beatles,  free  love,  Lhc 
Second  Vatican  Council  — and  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  in  Ireland. 
With  the  permission  of  her  superi- 
ors (who  seem  to  have  been  more 
enlightened  than  just  about  every- 
one else  she  came  across  in  the 
Catholic  Church).  Sister  Sarah 
signed  up. 

In  the  197Us,  alter  IRA  bombs 
started  going  off  in  England,  Sister 
Sarah,  together  with  several  coura- 
geous Catholic  priests  in  Ireland, 
started  doing  what  she  could  to  as- 
sist the  families  of  those  arrested  in 


by  Special  Branch  officers  wln>  in-  I Sister  Sumli . . . humanity  Hint  cannot  avoid  file  political 
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connection  with  the  bombings. 
“Our  motives",  she  says,  "were  hu- 
manitarian, not  political". 

That  was  not,  of  course,  how  the 
authorities  saw  it.  Nor,  to  be  fair,  is 
it  strictly  true.  Every  page  of  this 
book  reeks  of  politics.  And  why  not? 
No  discussion  of  Ireland  or  its  cor- 
rupting effect  on  the  British  crimi- 
nal justice  system  can  avoid  politics. 

The  hook  is  replete  with  graphic 
examples  ofilie  cruelly  and  humilia- 
tion casually  mctc-d  out  to  guilty  and 
innocent  alike  — and  to  their  fami- 
lies. 'Hi ere  are  excellent  chapters  on 
the  devastating  Imixicl  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Terrorism  Act  and  on  the 
terrible  death  of  Giuseppe  Conlon, 
which  fiimily  caused  the  outside 
world  tii  take  a closer  interest  iu 
what  passes  for  British  justice. 

It  is  a powerful  story.  If  I have  any 
quarrel  with  Sister  Sarah,  it  is  I hat 
her  book  would  have  benefited  from 
a few  robust  paragraphs  nil  the 
wickedness  of  placing  bombs  in 
public  places,  whatever  tin-  cause. 
An  i ijiisilly  harrowing  account  could 
be  wrillen  of  the  impact  oil  the-  lives 
of  people.  English  and  Irish,  hy  die 
bombs  placed  by  some  of  the  young 
men  and  women  win  mi  Sister  Sarah 
helped  iu  ilu-ir  hour  of  need. 


Chris  Mulliri  is  MP  for  Sunderland 
South  Hrs  book  Error  Qt 
Judgement:  The  fruiti  About  tlw* 
DirmiiKjham  Bombinri:-  w.  i., 
lipOaleci  and  roit.su  eel  m piiped'a-’i* 
earlier  tins  year  iP-vdoar, 


Rimbaud  the  wanderer 


Agent  of  lost  politik 


Tim  Atkin 

Somebody  Else.  Arthur  Rimbaud 
in  Africa  1880-91 
by  Charles  Nlcholl 
Cape  335pp  £18.99 

t!~J~HERE  is  no  one  here  and  yel 
/ there  is  someone,"  wrote 
Arthur  Rimbaud  in  his  poem,  "Nuit 
de  l’Enfer".  The  paradox  is  appro- 
priate. Rimbaud's  short  but  rest- 
lessly eventful  life  was  a series  of 
disappearances  and  identity  shifts. 
A schoolboy  poet  of  bewildering 
genius,  Rimbaud  abandoned  litera- 
ture at  die  age  of  20  in  favour  of  other 
m&ui k mercenary,  trader,  gun-run- 
ner, photographer,  circus  cashier, 
scientist  and  foreign  correspondent 

From  his  first  teenage  wander- 
ings, Rimbaud  was  a man  in  flight, 
“freer  than  file  freest",  in  the  words 
of  his  one-time  lover,  the  poet  Paul 
Verlaine.  Rimbaud's  peregrinations 
took  him  to  Java.  Cyprus,  the  Cape 
and  Abyssinia  a9  well  as  Europe. 

Charles  NicholTs  fascinating  new 
book  concentrates  on  the  last  third 
of  Rimbaud's  life,  the  so-called 
wilderness  years  in  East  Africa  and 
Arabia  between  1880  and  1891. 
These  are  far  less  familiar  than  the 
poet's  scandalous  European  adoles- 
cence: the  absinthe,  the  visionary 
poems,  the  affair  witli  Verlaine,  the 
tiresomely  thuggish  behaviour. 
Rimbaud  the  poet  was  a destructive 
piece  of  work:  mad,  bad  and  very 
dangerous  to  know. 

TTie  African  years  are  difficult  to 
reconstruct  and  have  been  sparsely 
treated  by  Rimbaud's  biographers. 
Today  In  Harar.  Rimbaud's  East 
Africnn  base,  the  poet  is  frequently 
confused  witli  Sylvester1  Stallone's 
Rambo.  Nicholl’s  skill  as  a literary 
gumshoe,  sharpened  in  previous 
books  bn  Mftrlowe  and  Raleigh, 
well  suited  to  the  lack  of  evidence. 
Part  travel  book,  part  history  and 
supposition,  his  book  uses  mem- 
oirs, reports,  diaries  and  Rimbaud’s 
surprisingly  unimaginative  letters  to 
tempt  the  writer  from  the  shadows. 


Tliis  is  mu  ;i  study  of  tlu.-  poems, 
but  Niclmll  introduces  them  skil- 
fully ns  a gloss  on  the  life.  They  cer- 
tainly provide  relief  from  the 
correspondence,  a litany  nf  whinges 
and  peremptory  demands:  "People 
who  keep  on  saying  that  life  is  hard 
should  come  and  spend  a bit  of  lime 
out  here,  to  take  a lesson  in  philoso- 
phy." As  Albert  Camus  commented, 
the  legend  of  Rimbaud  the  mystic 
poet  cannot  withstand  the  impact  of 
die  letters. 

Though  he  moaned,  about  the 
heat,  the  food,  the  boredom  and  the 
natives,  Rimbaud  was  anything  but 
inactive.  He  was  a breathless  autodi- 
dacL  He  mastered  Arabic,  as  he  had 
several  other  languages.  He  also 
went  off  "trafficking  in  the  un- 
known", enduring  long  and  poten- 
tially fatal  trips  as  a trader  and 
gun-runner. 

Africa  changed  Rimbaud.  Gone 
was  the  sneering,  blue-eyed  boy- 
poet,  replaced  by  the  raconteur,  the 
businessman  and  the  traveller  — 
what  Nicholl  calls  a “luminous  ordi- 
nariness". News  of  his  glowing  liter- 
ary fame  in  Paris  was  an  irrelevance. 
He  had  ceased  to  be  a poet. 

Africa  also  killed  him.  He  was  old 
and  grey-haired  at  32,  and  suffered 
repeatedly  from  fever,  malaria,  ex- 
haustion, dysentery,  rheumatism 
and,  like  any  self-respecting  French 
poet,  syphilis  (which  almost  cer- 
tainly caused  tlie  synovitis  which 
led  to  his  leg  being  amputated  in  a 
Marseille  hospital)-  He  died  aged  37 
after  months  of  grounded  frustra- 
tion, followed  by  acute  pain  and  fi- 
nally delirium. 

Rimbaud's  fear  of  stasis  never  left 
hint.  T should  like  to  wander  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,"  he  told 
his  sister,  Isobelle,  “then  perhaps 
I’d  find  a place  that  would  please  me 
a Utile.”  The  tragedy  of  Rimbaud's 
later  life,  superbly  chronicled  by 
Nicholl,  is  that  he  never  really  did. 


If  you  would  like  to  order  this  b6ok  1 
at  thb  special  price  of  £14.99  - 
contact  CulturaShop  (see  page  28) 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 

Man  Without  a Face:  The  Memoirs 
of  a Spyniaster 

by  Markus  Wolf,  with  Anne  McElvoy 
Cape  30 7 pp  £17.99 

SHORTLY  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Berlin  Wall,  Markus  Wolf, 
East  Germany's  notorious  intelli- 
gence chief,  received  a visit  from  a 
senior  minister  in  the  newly-elected 
caretaker  government  in  East  Ger- 
many. He  was  offered  immunity- 
from  prosecution  in  return  for  re- 
vealing the  names  of  his  agents  in 
the  West.  Til  leave  it  to  others  to  do 
the  betraying".  Wolf  replied. 

Wolf  was  then  approached  by  two 
senior  CIA  officers.  He  was  offered 
sanctuary  in  California  in  return  for 
spilling  the  beans  on  East  German 
and  Russian  agents  in  the  US.  Six 
years  later,  he  was  refused  a US  visa 
on  the  grounds  that  he  had  dealt 
with  terrorists. 

There  are  echoes  here  of  how 
British  and  US  intelligence  agencies 
recruited  former  Nazis  after  the  sec- 
ond world  war  to  help  them  fight 
the  new  enemy,  communism.  But 
Wolf  turned  down  the  CIA’s  offer  as 
well.  In  1993,  he  was  convicted  of 
treason  and  espionage.  “Which 
country  was  I supposed  to  have  be- 
trayed?", he  asked.  It  was  a good 
question.  Two  years  later,  the  Ger- 
man constitutional  court  cleared 
him  on  the  grounds  that  as  a citizen 
of  East  Germany,  he  could  not  have 
betrayed  West  Germany,  then  a for- 
eign country.  Rut  German  prosecu- 
tors fought  back  and  in  May  the 
man  who  ran  hundreds  of  agents  for 
34  years  was  convicted  of  kidnap-' 
ping  and  given  a two-year  sus- 
pended prison  sentence. 1 

Tlds  charming,  manipulative 
"man  without  a face”,  so-called  be- 
cause for  20  yearn  the  West  nad  no 
photograph  of  him,  succeeded  in 
achieving  almost  cult  stalus,  in  the 
West  as  well  fis  the  East.  The  reason 
is  cleat1.  "If  I go  down  in  espionage 
lifotory,  if  may  well  be  for  perfecting 
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the  ii**-  of  in  h,-  . 

referring  tii  hi>  spk-*-  — tin-  : 
male  tout iti-rj juris  to  Mata  Mari  win,  1 
would  sell uce  improve matil--  f.- 
male  si-crelarifS  in  key  puMiinus  in 
the  Wot  German  gitvenimi-nl 

One  of  his  greatest  coups  was  tin- 
recruitment  uf  Gunter  Guillaume, 
who  became  one  of  Willy  Brandi’s 
closest  advisers  ami  whose  arrest 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  charis- 
matic Social  Democrat  chancellor 
and  architect  of  West  Germany’s 
Ostpolitik,  of  detente  with  the  East. 
Wolf  now  describes  the  Guillaume 
case  as  a great  defeat.  “Our  role  in 
bringing  down  Brandt",  he  says, 
“was  equivalent  to  kicking  a football 
Into  our  own  goal." 

Wolf  confirms  that  Britain  relied 
on  West  German  intelligence  ser- 
vices’ intercepts  during  the  Falk- 
lands  war  — they  were  the  only 
ones  able  to  decode  Argentina's 
radio  traffic.  There  are  insights  into 
how  tlie  Stasi,  East  Germany’s  state 
security  apparatus,  operated,  and 
into  its  relations  with  Moscow. 

But  this  is  a disingenuous  and 
curiously  disappoint  ing  book.  Time 
and  again,  Wolf  distances  himself 
from  Ids  boss.  Erich  Mielke.  "1  con- 
sidered my  own  work  in  foreign  in- 
telligence to  be  a separate  and  more 
defensible  sphere  of  activity,  but  I 
could  nut  help  but  be  ashamed  at 
tlie  brutal  tactics  against  internal 
opposition  and  iliosc-  whose  only 
desire  was  to  leave  tlu-  counlry",  he 
writes. 

Wolf  ends  by  insisting  he  has  not 
lost  his  faith  in  Marxism.  TTie 
evidence  of  lhc  preceding  30l>odd 
pages  suggests  he  lost  it  years  ago. 
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Mark  Cooker 

fN  THE  weBt  the  drizzle  blurred 
the  dark  bulk  of  Criffel  moun- 
tain. Way  to  the  south,  across 
the  Solway  Firth,  1 could  see  great 
black  ranges  of  cloud  slowly  engulf- 
ing the  Lake  District.  It  was  foul 
weather  and  as  I entered  a small 
wooded  vale  in  southwest  Scotland  I 
was  enveloped  by  Its  gloom. 

All  the  way  down  the  wood’s 
steep  banks  was  a covering  of  blue- 
bells. Earlier  in  the  spring  they 
would  have  formed  a luxurious 
mauve  carpet,  but  the  flowers  had 
now  long  since  withered  and  the 
plants  had  been  converted  by  pro- 
longed rain  to  a treacherous  greasy 
mat.  I slithered  to  a clearing  where 
a group  of  elms  had  succumbed  to 
Dutch  elm  disease.  Although  their 
skeletons  still  stood  there  was  no 
canopy,  and  the  evening  light  had 
broken  in  to  scoop  out  a murky 
glade  within  the  woodland's  deeper 
shadow. 

It  was  just  enough  to  illuminate 
the  surroundings.  I could  make  out, 
for  instance,  the  wood’s  dominant 
mix  of  sessile  oak,  hazel  and  ash. 
Many  of  the  trees  had  also  been 
coppiced  — cut  down  at  the  base 
and  then  allowed  to  re  grow  as  a 
spray  of  smaller  trunks.  This  tech- 
nique was  the  basis  of  broadleaved-  | 
woodland  management  from  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  Today,  unfortu- 
nately it  only  survives  in  rare  cases, 
since  most  of  our  wood  and  timber 
requirements  are  met  by  sterile, 
regimented  plantations  of  conifer, 
which  now  blanket  much  of  the 
Scottish  uplands. 

This  spot  typified  those  changes 
in  woodland  practice.  It  had  proba- 
bly not  been  coppiced  since  the  sec- 
ond world  war,  although  the 
thickness  of  some  of  the  remaining 
oak  stools  suggested  that  It  may 
well  have  been  a working  wood  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution.  There 
were  also  other  compelling  signs  of 
its  age,  but  they  had  not  been  cre- 
ated by  humans.  For  this  narrow 
copse,  no  more  than  200  metres 
across,  was  a badger  wood,  and 
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they  were  the  reason  for  my  visit  on 
such  a disagreeable  evening. 

On  the  far  Blope  I could  see  their 
sett  — an  elaborate  complex  of  tun- 
nels which  had  as  many  as  a dozen 
different  entrances.  From  these, 
over  the  decades,  the  badgers  have 
excavated  great  mounds  of  earth 
and  on  top  again  they  had  heaped 
an  assortment  of  old  bracken 
bonds,  twigs  and  bluebells  stalks 
which  had  served  them  as  bed- 
ding. Then  from  the  sett  radiated 
numerous  clearly  defined  paths 
that  eventually  subdivided  into 
lesser  trails. 

At  intervals  along  them  I could 
make  out  more  precise  evidence  of 
nightly  forays.  Beneath  a large  holly 
were  the  shallow  pits  that  Berve 
them  as  a latrine.  Elsewhere  the 
bluebeUB  had  been  grubbed  out 
where  an  individual  had  snuffled  for 
worms.  On  some  tree  roots  were 
deep  scratch  marks.  On  others 


there  were  wisps  of  grizzled  hair. 
These  details  suggested  their  most 
recent  activities  but  it  also  gave  in- 
sights into  a deeper  past  -—  a rela- 
tionship between  the  dale,  its  trees 
and  Its  badgers  that  has  possibly 
continued  unbroken  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

Then  one  of  them  popped  into 
view.  It  trundled  down  a steep  bank 
towards  the  stream,  its  coat  dank 
and  flattened  to  the  body  by  rain.  It 
paused  briefly  to  roll  a piece  of 
wood  in  its  forepaws  and  then  van- 
ished from  sight. 

Later,  through  the  drizzle  and 
gloom,  I could  hear  the  beast  clat- 
tering around  in  an  old  refrigerator 
that  had  been  dumped  in  the  wood 
bottom.  An  interest  in  wildlife  is 
never  just  about  success,  and  de- 
spite enduring  two  more  evenings 
of  incessant  midges  and  summer 
rain,  those  brief  experiences  were 
to  be  our  only  apparent  reward. 


A T HALFWAY  in  the  Leigh 
/~\  circuit,  Britain's  individual 
league  for  congress  players, 
three  grandmasters  are  in  seri- 
ous contention  for  the  main 
award,  the  £3,000  Grand  I'rix. 
Mnrk  Hebden  took  the  lend  at 
Hastings  and  Southend,  hut  the 
Sutton-based  Croatian  Bogdan 
Lalic  has  almost  caught  up  by 
winning  at  Wnlsall  and  Aintrec. 

Hehden  has  the  best  chance, 
because  Lalic  rarely  wins  tour- 
naments with  maximum  points, 
while  Michael  Adams  in  third 
place  will  have  the  new  knock- 
out Fide  world  championship  as 
his  year-end  priority.  But  if  you 
play  in  congresses,  watch  Lalic's 
games,  which  are  often  easy  to 
understand  with  a subtle  har- 
mony of  strategy  and  tactics. 

This  win  is  from  Aintree,  the 
only  chess  congress  in  the  world 
played  on  a racecourse. 

D Tebb  v B Lalic 

1 e4  c5  2 Nf3  d6  3 d4  cxd4  4 
Nxd4  Nf6  5 Nc3  a6  6 f4  Qc7  7 
Nf3  Nbd7  8 Bd3  g6  9 0-0  Bg7 
10  Qel  b5  11  e5?  While’s  6f4 
formation  against  the  5 . . . ati  Naj- 
dorf  Sicilian  normally  plans  an  at- 
tack by  Qh4,  f5  and  Bliti.  so 
advancing  the  e pawn  is  premature. 

dxe5  12  fxe5  Ng4  13  e6  fec6 
14  Qe4  If  14  Qxeti  Nde5 15  Qtl5 
Bb7  harasses  the  queen,  lnil  mater- 
ial stays  level.  Instead.  White  goes 
for  an  illusory  rook-knight  fork. 

Qa7+  15  Wil  Ngfti  lfi  <Jh4 
Nc5  17  Bc3  Qc7  18  IM4  Qh7 
19  Radi  0-0  20  Bh6  Nxd3  21 
cxd3  Nh5  22  Bxg7  Rf4!  Gaining 
f lime  to  double  rooks. 

23  Qg5  Kxg7  24  Qe5+  Kg8 
25  Ne2  Rf5  26  Qe3  Ud7  27 
i Ned4  RIB  Black's  extra  doubled 
pawn  blends  well  with  Lalic’s  occu- 
r patlon  of  key  light  squares.  White 
1 should  sink  his  own  knights  on  dark 
s squares,  so  28  Nc5!  is  now  the  best 

i-  way  to  resist  rather  than  trying  to 
s regain  the  pawn, 
r 28  Ng5?  Raf8  29  RxTO  rndOl 
e 30  Ne4  A sorry  retreat,  but  if  30 
NgxeG  Re8  31  Nc5  Qd5  32  No4 


Qxh2  (simpler  than  f5  33  Nc3)  and 
Black  is  a pawn  up  again. 

c5  31  Nb3  Qd5  32  Rcl  Nf4 
33  Rc7  15  34  Nbc5  fee4  35 
Kxd7  Nxd3!  A neat  finishing 
touch.  If  30  Rxd5  Rf  1+  37  Qgl  NQ 
mate. 

36  Kgl  Qxc5  37  Rxd3  Qc2l 
38  Resigns 

Susun  Lalic,  meanwhile,  wto 
has  won  the  women's  PrixettelEl 
times,  is  finding  it  harder  this 
year  against  the  teenage  talents 
Ruth  Sheldon  and  Harriet  Hunt 
And  elsewhere,  Luke  McShane, 
the  world's  youngest  IM  at  13, 
lends  the  Junior  Prix,  though  I 
expect  Scotland's  Jonathan 
Rowson  to  win. 

But  the  most  competitive 
event  of  all  is  the  Leigh  Amateur 
Prix  for  grading-limited  tourna- 
ments, in  which  20,000  UK 
players  take  part  each  year.  Hu 
top  score  so  for  is  a modest  72 
per  cent,  as  against  the  95  per 
cent  usually  needed  for  the  title. 
Any  Guardian  reader  who  play* 
in  congressea  and  aims  for  mad- 
mum  points  in  each  tournament 
has  a real  chance. 

No  2480 


Cricket  Third  Test:  England  v Australia 


Across 

I Fish-hawk  (6) 

4 Orate  — 

predicament  (6) 
B Hit  — nail  (5) 

9 Feast  (7) 

10  Commonplace 
(?) 

II  Penetrate  (5) 

12  The  Rock  (9) 

17  Male  relative  (5) 
19  Make  the  most 

of — an 
adventure  (7) 

21  Persevere  (7) 

22  Rise — and 
dress  (3-2) 

23  Prize  (6) 

24  Faithless— 
erroneous  (6) 


Down 

1 Busy— tenant 
(6) 

2 Lengthen  (7) 

3 Additional  (5) 

6 Capacity— to 

please  (7) 

6 Grown-up  (5) 

7 Whole  (6) 

9 Romanian 

capital  (9) 


Quick  crossword  no.  374  Bridge  ziaMahmood 

IPLAY  most  of  my  tournament 
/ bridge  in  the  US,  and  for  the  past 
seven  years  I have  played  in  mqjor 
events  with  Seymon  Dcutsch, 
Michael  Rosenberg,  Chip  Martel 
and  Lew  Stansby.  Seymon  is  a dose 
friend,  and  his  story  is  as  dose  to  a 
fairy  foie  as  you  will  find  in  bridge. 
He  renewed  his  passion  for  the  game 
after  an  absence  of  20  years  and 
went  on  to  play  in  three  world-rank- 
ing events,  winning  two  of  them  and 
finishing  second  in  the  third. 

This  year,  he  will  have  the  chance 
to  leave  the  game  he  loves  on  the 
highest  possible  note.  Announdng 
that  1997  would  be  his  last  year  in 
bridge  at  the  top  level,  he  led  our 
team  to  victory  in  the  American  tri- 
als for  the  Bermuda  Bowl,  the 
championship  of  the  world.  He  has 
the  chance,  in  Tunisia  later  this 
year,  to  become  the  first  player  ever 
to  hold  the  three  major  world  titles 
concurrently.  — Rosenbhim  teams 
champion,  Olympic,  champion  and 
world  champion. 


West 
4K82 
¥10942 
♦ J974 
*62 


13  Defect  (7) 

14  Cockerel  (7) 

15  Church  rostrum 
(6)  . , 

16  Russian  plain  (6) 
10  Freight  (5) 

20  Heathen  (5) 


□ D Q □ 0 □ 

□HH13  UaaHHQQLl 

D 0 0 □ □ □ 

□□HaaotsaaD 

□ □ □ o 

□aaaaa  bdqqcih1 

□ □ □ u 

□HaranaBnaa 

□ a 0 □ □ a 

□!!□□□□□□  □□□□ 

□ u □ □ □ a 


-a 

&&  i 1 


sally  known,  have  achieved  their 
phenomenal  success  in  large  part 
because  of  their  highly  efficient  and 
scientific  bidding  methods.  It  was  a 
shock  — though  a very  pleasant  one 
— when  the  system  ran  aground  on 
this  deal.  Game  all,  dealer  East: 

North 

4 10 

¥ KQ J 65 

♦ Q 62 

* A 10  8 4 


East 

4AJ973 

¥A8 

410853 

*53 


In  the  final  of  the  US  trials, 
we  met  the  foam  that  has  dominated 
American  and  world  bridge  for  the 
past  decade  and . more.  Regular 
readers  will  know  that  “MeckwelT. 
as  the  partnership,  of  Jeff  Meek-, 
stroth  and  Eric  Rodwell  is  univer- 


South 
4 Q 654 
¥ 73 
4 AK 
♦ KQJ97 

This  was  the  bidding: 

South  West  North  East 
M’stroth  Zia  R'well  R’berg 
141  ■ Pass  1¥  ,14 

2*  . Pass  2 42  Pass 

3*,  , Pass  4*  Pass... 
44s  Pass  4¥  Pass 
I 4NT,.  Pass  5¥3  Pass  -- 
I 6*.  , Pass  Pass  Content 


a b o 4 e f fl  ' j 

White  mates  In  two  mow* 
against  any  defence  (by  r W 
Wynne,  1903).  Wynne  visa  B 
unknown,  but  his  clever  soluM 
won  a first  prize. 

No  2479: 1 ...Qe22Qg41 
Qxfl  + 3 Kh2  and  mates  by  4 
QxgC  or  3 . . • fiB  4 Qfi». 


1 Meckwell  use  the  PreckW 
reserving  on  opening  bid  or  i* 
show  a strong  hand  and  24  to 
8lx-card  suit,  so  Jeff 

the  "catch-all'  one  dfimondg™ 

2 Creating  a game  force.  Me™1 
support  dubs  later. 

3 A cue  bid  with  clubs  egre»  , 

4 Blackwood,  but  denying  .a 

control,  which  would  . 

shown  by  a bid  of  4*.  ••  : 

5 A spade  control  and. one  w*-  ^ 

A problem  that 
pairs,  the  best  in  the 

them,  is  that  whe^  ^, 

trumps,  it  Ib  danger01^  - 
Blackwood  when  holdi*J  &: 
ace,  since  if  partner 
one,  his  response  of  five , 
will  carry  the  side  to  too  j. 

m o ali ah t variate  2y 


Australia  square  series 


Mike  Salvey  at  Old  Trafford 

PROVIDED  the  weather  held 
up  there  was  never  any  doubt 
that  Australia,  having  done 
the  hard  work  on  Sunday  evening, 
would  wrap  up  victory  in  this  match. 
Indeed,  lunch  was  still  half  an  hour 
away  when  Andrew  Caddick,  after 
some  defiant  blows,  flicked  a tame 
catch  to  mid-on  to  concede  defeat 
by  268  runs. 

Ail  out  for  200,  of  which  John 
Crawley  made  83  before  stepping 
on  his  stomps,  England  had  lost 
their  remaining  five  wickets  in  less 
than  23  overs  for  the  addition  of  70 
runs.  They  were  hustled  out  not  by 
Shane  Warne,  as  might  have  been 
expected  on  a dry,  wearing  pitch, 
but  by  another  cracking  display  of 
aggressive,  in-your-face  pace  bowl- 
ing from  Glenn  McGrath.  The  two 
bowled  unchanged  on  Monday. 

The  defeat  was  cataclysmic,  but 
not  as  bad  as  the  329-run  walloping 
inflicted  in  Perth  the  last  time  Eng- 
land lost  an  Ashes  Test  nor  the  295- 
run  indignity  inflicted  in  Melbourne 
earlier  in  that  series.  It  brought  to 
an  end  an  unbeaten  England  run  of 
seven  matches. 

England  are  essentially  resilient 
and  make  life  tougher  for  the  oppo- 
sition Ilian  once  they  might,  so  al- 
though Australin  left  Manchester  on 
a high  note  — odds-on  now  to  keep 
the  Ashes,  according  to  the  bookies 
— they  know  that  the  situation  can 
change  in  no  time.  These  remain 
two  well-matched  outfits,  with  Steve 
Waugh,  an  inevitable  Man  of  the 
Match,  the  difference  this  time. 

McGrath,  though,  was  superb. 
Bowling  from  the  Stretford  End,  he 
found  his  rhythm  more  effectively 
than  at  any  time  in  the  game  and 
took  the  first  four  wickets  to  fall. 
Had  he  not  encountered  one  of  um- 
pire Venkaforaghavan's  more  in- 
scrutable shakes  of  the  head  in 
response  to  a confident  leg-before 
appeal  against  Caddick  he  would 
nave  had  the  foil  house.  Instead  the 
coup  degrdee  was  left  to  Warne,  and 
McGrath  walked  off  with  the  wick- 
ets of  Mark  Eaiham,  Robert  Croft 
Crawley  and  Darren  Gough.  His  fig- 
ures of  four  for  46  in  the  innings, 
Save  him  seven  in  the  match  and  a i 


remarkable  18  in  the  series  so  far. 

But  nobody,  least  of  all  McGrath 
and  Jason  Gillespie,  who  knocked 
the  top  off  the  innings  on  Sunday, 
could  fail  to  acknowledge  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  genius  at  the 
other  end.  Warne's  second-innings 
three  for  63  was  not  the  carnage 
that  many  anticipated  after  his  six- 
wicket  first-innings  haul  but  he 
preyed  on  the  mind.  Whether  or  not 
taking  wickets,  he  always  represente 
a threat 

Only  Mark  Butcher,  who  played 
him  off  the  pilch,  Crawley,  who 
tends  to  read  him  from  the  hand, 
and  to  some  extent  Eaiham,  who  ap- 
pears unsure  which  way  to  handle 
him  but  hangs  in  there  anyway, 
played  Warne  with  anything  like 
confidence. 

Crawley  produced  his  best  in- 
nings for  England.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  had  reached  53,  profiting 
from  some  wayward  wrist  spin  from 
Michael  Bevan,  whose  place  must 
be  in  jeopardy  after  further  indiffer- 
ent batting.  He  had  taken  the  sev- 
enth-wicket partnership  with 
Eaiham  to  74  before  McGrath,  in  iiis 
fifth  over  of  Monday  morning, 
struck  the  first  blow.  Eal  ham's  edge 
flying  low  to  Ian  Healy,  who  just  got 
a glove  under  the  ball  to  pull  off  a 
stunning  catch. 

McGrath  then  proceeded  to  give 
poor  Croft  such  n working-over 
once  more  that  one  fears  for  the 
Glamorgan  man's  safely  in  the 
Caribbenn  this  winter.  The  catch  he 
prodded  to  backward  short  leg  was 
a formality. 

All  the  time,  though.  Crawley  was 
making  jaunty  progress,  Lhree  times 
hitting  Warne  to  the  boundary.  He 
hnd  a century  in  his  sights  when  he 
pushed  McGrath  into  the  covers 
and  in  pushing  off  for  a run  caught 
his  off  stump  with  his  right  heel. 
First  Atherton  at  Lord's  and  now 
Crawley:  England  have  been  haem- 
orrhaging wickets  lately  without 
giving  them  away  like  this. 

Rain  and  bad  light  cut  the  open- 
ing day's  play  by  21  overs,  but  failed 
to  prevent  Steve  Waugh  from  reach- 
ing his  first  century  of  the  tour. 
Dean  Headley's  first  appearance  for 
England  gave  Test  cricket,  now  in 
its  I21st  year,  its  first  three-genera-  i 


jjporta  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Boardman  back  from  the  front 


This,  with  a slight  vaWJjk 
what  happened  here, 
and  Eric  were 

feet  that  they  cpntroD»^‘ 
suit  they  could  not 
six  dubs  with 
Were  we  lucky? 
lucky  teams  are 

ii t'/v*-  hfliitarnS 


fumy  | 

tiny:  Fpr  Deutech as Je, 

(hat  our  destiny,  will  be  y? 
Tunisia,  ' ■ '-izJl 


CHRIS  BOARDMAN  of  Britain 
took  the  second  Tour  de  France 
yellow  jersey  of  his  cycling  career 
when  he  achieved  a two-second  vic- 
tory over  Jan  Ullrich  of  Germany  In 

Rouyn*n®r  pr°lQRue  time  at 

Ullrich,  the  23-year-old  German, 
44th  of  198  starters  and  he  set  a 
“toe  of  8min  22sec  for  the  4.6-miIe 
course  He  looked  the  winner  for 
ost  of  the  event  as  one  favourite 
"ter  another  failed  to  match  his 
speed. 

Boardman,  watched  by  an  esti- 
toajed  crowd  of  200,000,  started 
, mt*  w®8  seconds 
Ullrich  at  the  three-mile 
r°‘n  - "e  held  that  advantage  all  the 
way  to  the  finishing  line. 

But  the  28-year-old  Briton's  Joy 

Tin  ii  ■ ,0rt'Hved  as  Italy’s  Mario 
y-munl  stole  a march  and  the  moil- 
JWjf0"1  Win  at  the  end  of  Sun- 
first  stage.  There 
tflim  *,was  8°tag  to  be  able  to 
J.  on  CipoRini."  said  Boardman. 


Mike  Tyson’s  purse  for  the 
World  Boxing  Association’s 
heavyweight  bout  in  Las  Vegas  late 
last  month  was  frozen  pending  a de- 
cision on  the  disdplinary  action  he 
should  face  after  biting  the  title- 
holder  Evander  Holyfield.  The 1 
Nevada  State  Athletic  Commission- 
ers ordered  the  promoter  Don  King 
to  provide  a cheque  for  $29,824,600 
— equal  to  Tyson's  puree  — to  be 
deposited  in  an  account  until  they 
have  completed  their  hearing.  The 
31-yearold  Tyson  was  disqualified 
in  the  third  round  after  he  bit  off 
part  of  the  34-year-old  champion's 
right  ear. 


JACQUES  VILLENEUVE  is  to 
\J  leave  Williams  at  the  end  of  next 
season  to  Join  the  Reynard  grand 
prix  team,  the  top  British  IndyCar 
constructor  who  will  make  its  For- 
mula One  debut  in  1999.  Villeneuve 
won  the  1995  IndyCar'title  in  a Rey- 
nard and  is  currently  second  in  the 


McGrath  celebrates  ns  Crawley 
steps  on  his  stumps  tow  jenkins 

lion  dynasty.  He  marked  his  debut 
by  removing  all  three  left-handers  in 
the  Australian  lop  order. 

Waugh  was  out  on  the  second  day 
for  108  and  Australia’s  first  innings 
closed  on  235.  England  were 
quickly  in  trouble  once  Warne  cast 
his  sorcerer’s  spell.  Only  Butcher 
offered  any  resistance  with  51.  Eng- 
land ended  the  day  on  161  for  8. 

The  tourists  dominated  the  third 
day  completely,  first  by  dismissing 
the  home  side  with  the  addition  of 
only  one  run  to  the  overnight  total 
and  then  going  on  to  make  262  for  6. 
Taylor  declared  on  395  for  8 on  Sun- 
day. Steve  Waugh  having  completed 
his  second  century,  and  had  Eng- 
land in  trouble  for  a second  time 
with  Warne  and  Gillespie  in  devas- 
tating form. 


FI  world  championship.  He  will  be 
its  No  1 driver  and  also  a share- 
holder in  the  enterprise  alongside 
the  team’s  sponsor,  British-Ameri- 
can  Tobacco,  and  Adrian  Renard, 
who  founded  thfe  company  in  1975. 


STEVE  COLLINS  of  Ireland  sur- 
vived an  early  scare  before  re- 
taining his  WBO  super-middle- 
weight crown  in  Glasgow.  Collins, 
defending  his  title  for  the  seventh 
time,  was  floored  by  American 
Craig  Cummings  after  just  12  sec- 
onds. The  fall  toughened  the  Irish- 
man's resolve  and  he  quickly  put  his 
opponent  down  before  forcing  a 
stoppage  early  In  the  third  round. 


I VANO  BONETTf,  the  former  Ju- 
,1  ventus  piHyer,  who  left  Grimsby  in 
May  1996  after  his  cheekbone  was 
broken  in  a dressing-room  punch-up 
with  the  then  manager  Brian  Laws, 
has  failed  again  in  his  bid  to  buy 
Grimsby  and  Install  himself,  as  its 
player-manager.  Bonetti,  who  be- 
came the  first  Italian  to  play  in  the 
British  Football  League  when  he 
moved  from  Torino  to  Grimsby  two 


Scoreboard 

AUSTRALIA 
First  Innings 

M ATayk*  c Thorpe  b Heed  ley  2 

M T Q Elliott  c Stewart  b Headley  40 

Q S Biewatt  b Gough  a 

M E Waugh  c Slowart  b Eaiham  in 

S R Waugh  b Gough  103 

M G Bevan  c Slowart  b Headley  7 

A Healey  c Stewart  b Caddick  g 

S K Wane  c Stewart  b Eaiham  a 

PRRelffeib  Gough  31 

J N Gillespie  c Slowed  b Heedioy  0 

Q D McGraih  nol  out  Q 

Extras  10 

Total  jag 

Bowlings  Gougti  21  -7  52-3;  Headley  27.3-4- 
72-4;  Caddick  14  2-52-1;  Eatiam  1 1-2  34-2; 
CroU  4-0-13-0. 

ENGLAND 
First  Innings 

M A Buldier  a!  Hoary  b Bevan  B1 

M A Atherton  o Hoaly  b McGrath  6 

A J Stewart  c Taylor  b Warne  30 

N Hussain  c HMfly  b Warne  ig 

GP  Thorpe  c Taylor  b Warne  3 

J P Crawley  r.  Hoaly  b Wamo  4 

M A Eaiham  not  out  24 

H D B Croft  c S Waugh  b McGrath  7 

D Gough  few  b Ware  1 

A n Ceddfck  c M E Wangli  b Wiima  16 
D W I foidioy  b McGrath  0 

Extras  g 

Total  102 

Bowllngt  McGrath  23  4-9-40-3;  RofTet  9 -3- 
14-0;  Warne  30 - 14-48-6;  GlNosple  14-3-39-0. 
Bevan  8-3-1 4- 1. 

AUSTRALIA 
&*oond  Innings 

M T G Elliott  c Butcher  b Headley  1 1 

M A Taytor  c Butcher  b Heacfloy  1 

G S Blowelt  c Hussain  b Crott  16 

M E W.iugh  b EaUam  fiB 

S R Waugh  c SKw.jrt  b Hood 'ey  1 1B 

MGBovan  c Allvaton  L.  Hej'.iioy  0 

I A Ho.lly  C Bulchor  b C«.ft  47 

S K Warns  c Stewart  t:>  Caddick  03 

P R ReiHal  not  cut  46 

J N Gillespie  not  out  28 

E/lras (bl.  foil.  20 

Total  l lor  8 dec.  122  overs  j 3B6 

Bowllngt  Gough  iO-3  62-0.  He,vfe/  29-J- 
104  4.  C-rott  39-12-105-2;  Eaiham  13-3-41  -t 
Cadd!ck2l-0-6y-l. 

ENGLAND 
Second  Innings 

M A Butcher  c McGrath  b GlUasoe  fia 

M A Atherton  fow  b Gfleapie  21 

A J Stewart  b Warne  1 

N Hu9sain  (bwb  Gillespie  1 

GP  Thorpe  c Healy  bWeme  7 

J P Crawley  hN  wicket  b McGrath  83 

M A Eaiham  c HBaly  b McGrath  g 

R (joft  c Reilfei  b McGrath  7 

D Gough  b McGraih  1 

A Caddick  c Qiiiespe  b Wame  17 

D W Headley  not  curt  0 

Extras  20 

Total  200 

Bawling!  McGrath  21-4-46-4;  Reffe!  2-0-80; 
Wame 30.4-8-63-3;  Gfflaepie  12-4-31-3; 

Bevan  8-2-34-0. 

Umpires:  G Sharp  end  S Vankalareghavan. 

Australia  won  by  268  runa 


years  ago,  had  a $1  million  offer 
turned  down  by  the  board. 


WIM  JANSEN,  the  former  Hol- 
land and  Feyenoord  mid- 
fielder, became  Celtic’s  highest-paid 
coach  when  the  joined  the  Glasgow 
club  last  week.  Two  months  after 
the  manager  Tbmmy  Burns  left 
Parkhead,  Jensen,  aged  53,  ac- 
cepted a three-year  performance 
related  contract  worth  upwards  of 
$1.65  million  a year. 

. I 


WILSON  KIPKETER,  the  disaf- 
fected Kenyan  who  now  runs 
for  Denmark,  equalled  Sebastian 
Coe's  16-year-old  world  record  in 
the  800  metres  in  Stockholm. 

WIGAN  Warriors  imposed  the 
maximum  club  fine  of  $800  on 
Gary  Connolly,  Martin  Hall  and' 
Craig  Murdock  for  drunken  con- 
duct on  the  final  leg  of  a flight  home 
from  Australia.  In  a letter  the  club 
chairman  Jack  Robinson  told  them 
that  their  "behaviour  was  unbec'om-  - 
I ing  of  Rugby  League  players”. ' 


SPORT  31 

Rugby  Union 

Lions  lose 
their  way  in 
Wonderland 

Robert  Armstrong 
In  Johannesburg 

T'HE  third  Teat  resembled  one 
I of  those  TV  quiz  shows  in 
which  everyone  wins  a prize 
irrespective  of  how  well  or  how 
badfy  they  perform.  The 
Springboks  won  plaudits  for 
blowing  away  the  Lions  35-1 6; 
the  Lions  captain  Martin 
Johnson  wns  given  a glitzy  tro- 
phy for  winning  the  series  2- 1 ; 
nnd  the  raucous  British  support- 
ers earned  brownie  points  for 
unswerving  commitment. 

In  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  at- 
mosphere that  held  n crowd  of 
61,000  in  thrall  nt  Ellis  Park  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising 
to  sec  a Mnd  Hatter’s  award  to 
those  Lions  who  abandoned  all 
pretence  of  discipline,  pursued 
their  own  version  of  the  Eton 
Wall  Game  and  made  disastrous 
errors  that  handed  victory  to  the 
Springboks  on  n plate.  Amid  the 
general  cuphorin  that  duminated 
die  closing  stages  of  their  13- 
mntch  tour  the  Uons  should  not 
forget  they  came  within  a point 
of  n record  Test  defeat. 

But  n series  win  is  a scries  win 
even  if  the  Boks  did  finish  with 
nine  tries  to  three  and  60  points 
to  59  over  die  diree  Tests.  When 
the  Lions  arrived  here  the 
bookmakers  were  offering  odds 
of  5-1  against  them  winning  n 
Test,  never  mind  die  series.  No 
one  would  have  put  money  on 
them  winning  1 1 matches, 
"Gaining  respect  was  a theme  I 
tried  to  convey  to  the  players,” 
said  Ian  McGeechan,  the  coach, 
who  has  won  five  out  of  nine 
Lions  Tests  in  the  past  nine 
years.  "We  stopped  South  Africa 
playing  in  areas  where  they  ex- 
pected to  have  an  advantage  and, 

I think,  our  players  also  moved 
up  two  gears.  It  was  important 
that  we  had  respect  for  South 
Africa,  ita  rugby  and  Its  players 
right  through  the  squad.  If  we 
had  taken  anything  for  granted 
we  would  have  been  finished.” 

Ironically  die  Lions  did  appear 
to  assume  they  could  fling  the 
ball  about  at  Ellis  Park  without 
having  established  a platform  of 
control  against  a Springbok  pack 
that  played  out  of  Its  collective 
skin.  The  predictable  outcome 
was  that  the  tight  lions  defence 
thatdoggedoutawinlo  the  first 

two  Tests  struggled  to  keep  its 
shape  and  finally  collapsed,  con- 
ceding 15  points  In  the  final 
quarter. 

The  Springboks  went  13-0 
ahead  in  only  17  minutes  and, 
though  Neii  Jenkins  clawed  back 
three  excellent  penalties,  tile 
hosts  surged  23-9  In  front  after 
tiie  break,  GaryTelchmann's 
men,  unlike  the  Lions,  showing 
every  sign  or  being  able  to  score 
tries  with  the  same  directness 
they  had  displayed  In  Cape  Town 
and  Durban. 

For  their  port  the  Lions  found 
it  a great  deal  harder  to  develop 
through  successive  phases  of  at- 
tack than  to  defend  in  depth 
and,  even  though  they  did  get 
back  to  23-16  with  a superb  try 
by  Matt  Dawson,  tiie  Springboks 
still  had  plenty  In  reserve  with 
which  to  dose  out  the  match. 


